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Art.  T.  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated  in  Tiro  Essays  on  our 
fAiriPs  own  account  of  Jlis  Person  and  the  Nature  of  his  Kingdom^ 
and  on  the  Constitution^  ]\)U'ers^  and  Ministry  of  a  Christian 
Church,  as  appointed  hy  himself  Hy  Hichiinl  Wliatcly,  I ).!)., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  London:  Fellows.  1842. 

2.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Eondon,  at  the 
Visitation  in  October,  1842.  Hy  Charles  tJaino.s,  Lord  Hishop  of 
Loudon.  Third  Edition.  London,:  Fellows.  1842. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  discussion  of  whidi  more  mischief 
has  arisen  from  the  ambi‘i;uity  and  disputed  mean  in"  of  terms 
tlian  theology.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to'  say,  that  a  large  j>ro- 
portion  of  the  voluminous  theological  controversies  which  liavc 
worn  out  the  lives  of  writers  and  the  patience  of  readers  owe 
their  origin  to  the  want  of  a  preliminary  understanding  on 
both  sides,  of  the  preeisc  acce])tation  of  terms.  For  want  of  this, 
polemical  divinitv  too  frecjuently  assumes  the  character  of  un- 
edi tying  and  frivolous  logomachy,  and  resembles  more  the 
cynical  disputations  of  tlic  schools,  than  earnest  researches  into 
those  momentous  priucijdes  on  which  the  destinies  of  mankind 
are  suspended. 

It  is  true  that  this  inconvenience  has  not  been  s|xjcially  ex- 
]>erieneed  of  late  in  the  confounding  of  doctrinal  discussions,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  these  have  less  occupied  the  ('hristian  world  in  recent 
times.  Hut  it  introduces  the  confusion  of  Isabel  into  the  more 
comprehensive  dispute  by  which  (Christian  society  is  at  present 
agitated: — a  dispute  involving  far  higher  interests  than  belong  to 
the  minor  items  of  a  creed, — affecting  not  the  details  but  the 
e.'^.sence  of  Christianitv, — touching  not  what  particular  doctrines 
are  to  be  received,  or  \vhat  is  the  most  accurate  inteiprctation  of 
VOL.  XIII.  R  , 
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certain  ptirU  of  Scripture ;  but  including  the  entire  vitality  of  tlie 
('hristian  religion.  No  less  a  question  than  whether  mankind  are 
to  receive  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  doled  out  as  to  paupers  by 
the  officers  of  a  corporation,  or  whether  they  are  to  possess  it  in 
all  its  plenitude,  to  enjoy  its  blessings  without  human  restraint, 
and  to  follow  its  guidance  without  human  dictation.  This  we 
say  is  the  contest  now  raging  between  ecclesiastical  establishments 
and  the  Christian  church. 

We  are  aware  that  some  persons  will  affirm  that  the  two  parties 
last  mentioned  are  identical.  Religious  establishments  constitute 
the  church,  say  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  associates,  IJctat 
cest  moi !  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  sift  such  pretensions 
with  that  careful  scrutiny  which  their  magnitude  demands. 

In  the  dispute,  then,  thus  alluded  to,  there  arc  certain  words 
and  phrases  which  greatly  perplex  the  discussion.  Wc  refer 
chiefly  to  the  following — ‘  The  church,’  ^  the  authority  of  the 
church,*  ‘  the  intention  of  the  church,*  and  the  like ;  such  terms 
evidently  imjdying  that  what  is  understood  by  ^  the  church,*  is  a 
legislative  and  authoritative  body.  It  may  be  instructive  to 
in(|uire  whether  such  a  body  ever  actually  existed,  and  if  so, 
w’hcther  it  still  exists,  and  where.  The  term  church,  as  originated 
by  the  sacred  writers,  and  in  the  Scriptures,  has  only  two 
meanings, — the  one  primary  and  essential,  the  other  secondary, 
and  denvativc.  In  the  first  of  these  it  designates  the  whole  body 
of  the  faithful  servants  of  God  in  all  ages;  as  w’here  it  is  said, 

‘  To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places  might  be  knowm  by  the  church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,*  Eph.  iii.  10.  And  again,  ‘  The  church  which 
he  has  purchased  with  his  blood.*  In  other  places  it  is  used  in 
the  secondary  sense,  but  ahvays  with  a  sole  reference  to  the 
servants  of  G ml ;  thus — ‘Unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesusy  called  to  Ite 
saintSy  Cor.  i.  1,  2.  ‘  The  churches  in  Judea  w’hich  were  vi 

Christ,^  Gal.  i.  22.  ‘  For  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 

but  of  peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints^  Cor.  xiv.  1,  33. 
Now  it  IS  evident  that  the  term  cannot  be  used  in  cither  of  these 
scriptural  acceptations,  when  the  intention,  authority,  or  will  of 
the  church  is  sjxiken  of.  Since,  in  the  first  acceptation,  the 
nature  of  the  case  clearly  precludes  the  expression  of  any  universal 
intention  or  authoritative  degree ;  while  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  secondaiy  sense  is  not  the  one  intended,  else  our  iiKKlern  ec¬ 
clesiastical  wTiters  w^ould  qualify  the  general  term  in  some  such 

‘  The  authority  of  the  church  at  Exetery 
‘  I  he  intention  of  the  church  at  Cheltenham;  or,  ‘  the  will  of  the 
church  at  Stony  Stratford: 

It  may  Ik?  wxll  further  to  inquire,  whether  in  the  use  of  such 
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terms  as  ^  the  will,  authority,  or  intention  of  the  churchy  an 
inspired,  or  an  uninspired  body  of  men  is  intended.  If  the 
former,  then  it  would  seem  more  natural  and  intelligible  to  sub* 
stitute  for  them  such  phrases  as  the  ‘  IFiH  of  Gody  ‘  me  authority 
of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures.*  But  tliis  obviously  is  not  what  is  meant. 
The  only  alternative  therefore  is,  that  the  body  referred  to  is  of 
uninspired  men,  and  on  this  hypothesis  it  becomes  important  to 
consider  who  are  the  persons  referred  to,  and  wherein  their 
authority  consists. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  to  our  first  (juery,  that  the  fathers  of 
the  early  churches  constitute  the  authontativc  body  referred  to. 
This  would  uncjuestionably  be  the  general  answer,  and  in  one 
re8j)ect  it  would  be  a  wise  one,  since  it  obviously  is  the 
part  of  policy  to  remove  rather  disputable  pretensions  to  the 
greatest  practicable  distance  from  inspection.  The  entire  fu¬ 
tility  and  hollowness  of  this  position  cannot  be  more  satisfactorily 
exposed,  than  in  the  candicl  but  pungent  obsers^ations  of  Areh- 
bisnop  Whately,  in  his  essay  on  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
church. 

‘  For  when  referred,*  says  he,  ‘  to  the  works  of  the  orthodox  ancient 
fathers,  they  find  that  a  very  large  j>ortion  of  these  works  are  lost ;  of 
timt  some  fragments  or  reprints  of  them  by  other  writers  alone  remain; 
they  find  again  that  what  hns  come  down  to  us  is  so  vast  in  amount 
that  a  life  is  not  suilicicnt  for  the  attentive  study  of  even  the  chief 
part  of  it ;  tliey  find  tliese  authors  by  no  means  agreed,  on  all  iioints, 
with  each  other,  or  with  themselves,  and  that  learned  men  again  are 
not  agreed  in  the  interpretation  of  them ;  and  still  less  agreed  os  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  each,  and  the  degree  of  weight  due  to  his  jiulgmcnt 
on  8<,*veral  points;  nor  even  agreed  by  some  centuries  as  to  tlie  degree 
of  antiquity  that  is  to  make  the  authority  of  each  decisive,  or  more 
or  less  approaching  to  decisive.  Everything  in  short  p<^rtaining  to  this 
ap|)cal  is  obscure,  uncertain,  disputable,  and  actually  disputed,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  even  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  the  original  authors 
may  yet  be  perfectly  competent  to  iierceive  how  unstable  a  founda¬ 
tion  they  furnish.  They  can  iierceive  that  the  mass  of  Christians 
^  called  on  to  believe  and  to  do  what  is  essential  to  Christianity,  in 
implicit  reliance  on  the  reports  of  their  respective  pastors,  as  to  what 
certain  deep  theological  antiquarians  liave  reported  to  them,  respecting 
the  rcyior/j  given  by  certain  ancient  fathers  of  the  reports  current  in 
their  times,  concerning  a|K)stolical  usages  and  institutions!  And  yet 
wlioever  departs  in  any  degree  from  these  is  to  be  regarded  at  l>est  in 
an  intermediate  state  between  Christianity  and  heathenism!  Surely 
the  tendency  of  this  procedure  must  be  to  drive  the  doubting  into 
coniinmMl,  though  |»erhaps  secret,  infidelity,  ami  to  fill  with  doubts  the 
most  simrerely  pious,  if  they  are  anxiously  desirous  of  obtaining  truth, 
and  unhappily  have  sought  it  from  such  instructors.* 

Doctor  Whately,  however,  does  not  content  himself  with 
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demolishing  the  sophistical  plea  for  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
hut  enters  with  honest  resolution  into  the  main  subject  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  discuss,  and  which  it  is  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  important  to  settle.  The  imaginary  confederation 
jHipularly  called  ‘  the  church,’  is  utterly  shorn  of  its  beams  by 
the  following  conclusive  paragraphs  in  direct  continuation  ot  the 
pjissage  just  cited. 

‘  But  an  attempt  is  usually  made  to  silence  all  such  doubts  by  a 
reference  to  the  catholic  church,  or  the  ‘  primitive,*  or  the  ‘  ancient 
catholic  church,*  as  having  authority  to  decide,  and  as  having  in  fact 
dccideil,  on  tlie  degree  of  regard  due  to  the  opinions  and  testimony  of 
individual  writers  among  the  fathers.  And  a  mere  reference  such  as 
this,  accompanied  with  unhesitating  assertion,  is  not  unfrequently  found 
to  satisfy  or  silence  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  doubt.  And  while 
(piestions  are  eagerly  discussed  as  to  the  degree  of  deference  due  to  the 
‘  decisions  of  the  universal  church,*  some  preliminary  questions  are 
(»ften  overlooke<l:  such  as,  when,  juid  where  did  any  one  visible  coin- 
munity,  comprising  all  Christians  as  its  members,  exist?  Docs  it  exist 
still?  Is  its  authority  the  same  lus  1‘ormerly?  Where  is  its  central 
supreme  government,  such  as  every  single  community  must  have?  Who 
is  the  accrt*dited  organ  empowered  to  pronounce  its  decrees,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  community?  And  where  are  these  decrees  registered? 

‘  Yet  many  persons  are  accustomed  to  talk  familiarly  of  the  decisions 
of  the  catholic  church,  as  if  there  w'ere  some  accessible  record  of  them, 
such  as  we  have  i»f  tlie  acts  of  any  legislative  body;  and  as  if  there 
existed  some  recognised  functionaries,  regularly  authorised  to  govern 
and  to  represent  that  community,  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  answering 
to  the  king,  senate,  or  other  constituted  authorities  in  any  secular  com¬ 
munity.  And  yet  no  shadow  of  proof  can  be  offered,  that  the  church, 
in  the  al>ove  sense — the  universal  church — can  possibly  give  any 
decision  at  all ;  that  it  has  any  constituted  authorities  as  the  organs  hy 
which  such  decision  could  bo  framed  or  promulgated  ;  or,  in  short,  that 
there  is,  or  ever  was,  any  one  rommmiih/  on  earth  recognised,  or  having 
any  claim  to  1h'  rcH'ognised,  as  the  universal  church,  bearing  rule  over 
and  comprehending  all  particular  churches. 

‘  ^V  e  an»  wont  to  speak  of  the  foundation  of  the  church,  the  authority 
of  the  church,  the  various  characteristics  of  the  church,  and  the  like, 
as  it  the  church  were,  originally  at  least,  one  society  in  all  respects. 
1*  rom  the  j>eriod  in  which  the  gospel  w  as  jdanted  beyond  the  precincts 
ot  tludea,  this  manifestly  censed  to  be  the  case  ;  and  as  C^iristian 
s(K’ietiea  wm^  formed  among  j>eople  more  and  more  unconnected  and 
dissimilar  in  chiu*acter  and  circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  considering 
the  church  ns  one  society  increases.  Still,  from  the  habitual  and  unre- 
m'oting  use  of  this^  phrase,  ‘  the  church,*  it  is  no  uncommon  ease  to  con- 
notions,  and  occasionally  to  S|)eak  of  the  various  societies 
of  C  hristians  ns  one,  occasionally  as  distinct  bodies.  The  mischief 
which  hn.s  l»cen  grafted  on  this  inadvertency  in  the  use  of  the  term, 
las  already  been  noticed;  and  it  is  no  singular  instance  of  the  enormous 
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practical  results  which  may  be  traced  to  mere  ambiguity  of  expression. 
The  church  is  undoubtedly  o//c,  and  so  is  the  human  race  owe,  but  not 
as  a  socieft/.  It  wiis,  from  the  first,  composed  of  distinct  societies, 
which  >verc  called  one,  because  formed  on  common  principles.  It  is 
one  society  only  when  considered  as  to  its  future  existence.  I'lie  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  having  one  common  head  (Christ,)  one  Spirit,  one 
Fatlier,  are  points  of  unity  which  no  more  make  the  clnirch  one  society 
on  cartli,  than  the  circumstance  of  all  men  having  the  same  Creator, 
and  being  derived  from  the  same  Adam,  renders  the  human  race  one 
family.  That  Scripture  often  speaks  of  Christians  generally  under  the 
term,  ‘  the  church,’  is  true  ;  but  if  we  wish  fully  to  understand  the 
force  of  the  term  so  ajiplied,  we  need  only  to  call  to  mind  the  frequent 
amilogoususeof  ordinary  historical  language,  when  no  such  doubt  occurs. 
'J  ake,  for  example,  Thucydides*  Ilisfori/  of  the  Pelopotntesian  JVar, 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  two  opi>osed  parties,  each 
made  up  of  many  distinct  communities  ;  on  the  one  side  were  demo¬ 
cracies,  on  the  other  oligarchies.  Yet  precisely  the  same  use  is  made 
hy  the  historian  of  the  terms  ‘  the  democracy’  and  ‘  the  oligarchy,’  as 
we  find  Scripture  adopting  with  regard  to  the  term  ‘  the  church.’  No 
one  is  misled  by  these,  so  as  to  suppose  the  community  of  Athens  one 
with  that  of  Corcyra,  or  the  Theban  with  the  Lacedajmonian.  AV’^heii 
the  heathen  writer  speaks  of  ‘  the  democracy  ol’,’  or  ‘  in’  the  various 
democratical  states,  we  naturally  understand  him  to  mean  distinct 
societies, /hr;wcf/ow  similar  principles;  and  so,  doubtless,  ought  w'e  to 
interpret  the  sacred  writers  when  they,  in  like  manner,  make  mention 
of  the  church  of,  or  in  Antioch,  Rome,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  &c.’ — 
pp.  135—139. 

In  the  absence  of  any  one  body  which  can  he  regarded  even 
as  legislative,  much  less  jus  possessed  of  aiitliority  to  hind  sue- 
ceeding  generations,  where  are  we  to  find  the  impersonation  of 
tliat  to  which  certain  writers  Inihitually  refer  as  the  authority  of 
‘  the  church  ?’  If  we  arc  to  seek  it  in  those  councils  hy  wdiich  the 
existing  order  of  service  as  received  with  few  important  altera¬ 
tions  hy  the  Anglican  clergy  was  constructed,  we  a])pcal  to  those 
whose  authority  the  said  clergy  tlicnisclvcs  disallow,  against 
whose  distinguishing  doctrines  the  articles  of  the  (church  of 
England  arc  avowedly  directed,  whose  errors  they  stigmatize  as 
heresies,  jind  whose  regular  ordination  they  only  admit  for  the 
sake  of  legitimizing  their  own.  lint  even  if  a  body  could  be  jid- 
initted  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed,  which  w'jus  competent  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  Christian  church  jit  large,  a  second  and 
more  important  inquiry  would  Jirise.  Whence  do  they  possess 
that  authont^^  which  is  so  rcvercndly  admitted  hy  the  large 
projiortion  of  the  established  church  in  this  country?  No  one  is 
wild  enough  to  pretend  that  it  arises  from  the  inspiration  of  its 
memliers,  hut  if  thev  w’crc  not  inspired  they  were  not  infallible  ; 
and  if  they  were  lijiblc  to  error,  what  advjintagc  had  they  over 
individual  Christians  of  the  present  day  ?  Why  arc  their  doctrines 
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to  be  huniblv  received,  and  their  errors  to  be  carefully  stereotyped  ? 
Why  arc  children  themselves  to  be  coerced  into  their  communion, 
l)cforc  the  course  of  nature  allo^\^  of  their  being  indoctrinated  with 
their  notions  ?  If,  in  the  twilight  of  civilization,  before  the  human 
mind  was  well  awakened  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  while  it 
lay  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  massive  ruins  of  panacy,  councils  of 
ecclesiastics,  with  ambitious  jwtentates  at  their  ncad,  could  ex- 
jiound  the  religion  of  Christ  and  regulate  its  worship,  how  much 
of  illumination,  amounting  to  comparative  infallibility,  may  not 
be  expected  in  the  present  age,  when  the  study  ot  Christian 
truth  lias  been  conducted  under  all  the  advantages  of  learning 
and  genius,  and  when  a  wide  spread  church,  in  a  better  and 
purer  sense  of  that  term,  supplies  the  ‘  multitude  of  counsellors' 
with  whom  is  wisdom.  It  would  have  been  surely  enough  for 
such  councils  to  have  drawn  up  a  system  of  doctrine  and  a  code 
of  discipline  for  the  reception  of  contemporary  Christians.  To 
entail  them  upon  posterity  was  grossly  to  exceed  any  powers  to 
which  thev  could  possibly  pretend.  ‘  Say  not,’  says  the  wdsc  man, 

‘  that  the  former  days  wxre  better  than  these.’ 

But  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Christian  religion,  from  its  strictly  personal 
reference,  involves  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  a  fundamental 
principle ;  and  if  this  cloes  not  lie  at  the  root  of  protestantism, 
then,  most  assuredly,  protestantism  is  based  on  no  principle  at  all. 
‘  The  Bible,  and  tue  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Pro¬ 
testants,*  and  the  defiance  of  human  dictation  in  matters  of 
faith  and  w'orship  constitutes  the  very  spirit  of  that  change  w  hich 
we  are  taught  to  call  the  Reformation.  If  this  principle  is  to 
be  conceded,  we  may  wx*ll  say  of  the  illustrious  martyrs  of  t)ro- 
testantism,  ‘  Their  preaching  was  vain,  and  our  faith  is  also  vain.’ 

It  is  indeed  passing  strange  that  those  who  talk  and  write  thus 
loosely  about  the  authority  of  the  ehurch,  should  never  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  wdiat  effect  the  dogmas  ot 
ancient  councils,  cardinals,  or  clergy,  can  possibly  exert  upon  their 
belief.^  The  spurious  authority  ot  such  bodies  may,  indeed,  tempt 
to  uniformity  of  profession,  that  is,  to  wddc  spread  and  fatal 
hyj>ocrisy ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  it  is  evidently 
as  incapable  of  securing  unity  of  opinion,  as  it  is  of  regulating  the 
return  ot  comets  and  the  direction  of  the  wdnds.  It  is  matter 
for  astonishment  and  humiliation  that  men  shoidd  be  found  iu 
this  adult  age  ot  the  world,  adorned  with  all  the  tropliies  of  success 
in  learning,  and  jiosscssed  of  the  combined  instructions  of  en¬ 
lightened  philosophy  and  true  religion,  who  can,  in  spite  of  them 
all,  deliver  over  themselves  and  those  whom  they  affect  to  teach, 
to  the  barbarous  and  utterly  absurd  principle,  that  opinion  can 
be  coerced  by  authority,  and  uniformity  ot  faith,  secured  by  act 
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of  parliament.  Nothing  can  account  for  it  but  the  fac*t,  which 
all  olxscrvation  is  adapted  to  teach  us,  that  the  most  fatal  errors 
of  mankind  take  their  rise  in  the  most  simple  and  elemental 
principles.  They  diverge  from  the  right  lino  of  truth  at  its 
origin,  where  the  angle  of  divergence  is  so  small  as  to  cscai>c 
the  obser\’ation  of  those  whose  minds  are  not  habituated  to  the 
scrutiny  of  principles ;  but  when  carried  out  to  indefinite  lengths, 
they  receile  from  that  line  at  indefinite  distances, 

‘  As  streams 

Which  smiling  left  the  mountain’s  brow, 

As  though  their  waters  ne’er  would  sever  ; 

Yet,  ere  they  reach  the  plain  below, 

Break  into  floods  that  part  for  ever.* 

Uj>onthis  necessary  independence  of  the  human  mind  is  based 
as  a  consequence  the  independence  of  Christian  churches.  It  is 
as  consistent  with  scripture  as  with  reason,  that  each  separate 
coininunity  of  faithful  men  should  interpret  the  doctrines  of 
('hristianity  for  themselves,  or,  rather  that  each  individual 
('hristiau  should  intciq)ret  those  doctrines  for  himself;  that  the 
authority  of  others,  whether  individuals  or  councils,  should  come 
before  them  for  their  judgment  and  not  for  their  guidance ;  and 
that  the  control  and  the  will  of  the  church  should  be  resolutely 
disallowed  by  them,  unless  indeed,  by  a  prostitution  of  language, 
they  can  be  understood  to  mean  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and 
the  will  of  God. 

Nothing  can  be  iimvgined  more  favourable  to  this  perfect 
freedom  and  independence,  both  of  churches  and  individual 
minds,  than  the  legislative  portion  of  the  apostolic  writings. 
Tliis  is  perha})s  more  apparent  in  what  is  omitted,  than 
in  what  is  enjoined.  For  while  the  most  distinct  rules  are 
laiil  down  as  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  should 
distinguish  Christian  churches,  while  they  specify  the  ordi¬ 
nances  which  should  be  administered  within  them,  and  the 
general  functions  of  their  officers,  they  omit  to  sjiccify  the  precise 
mode  and  form  of  such  administration,  nor  do  they  record  even 
the  number  of  distinct  official  orders,  nor  the  functions  appro¬ 
priated  to  each,  nor  the  degree  and  kind  of  control  they  should 
exercise  in  the  churches.  Now,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
a|>ostlcs  established  churches  wherever  they  introduced  the  gospel, 
that  in  each  they  appointed  elders  with  a  worship  to  conduct  and 
sacraments  to  {idminister,  and  yet  left  a  total  silence  reigning 
over  tlie  details  of  such  worship  and  such  administration,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  design  of  the  apostles  was  to  secure 
ibe  independence  of  each  separate  communitv.  ‘  While,*  says 
Dr.  Whately,  ‘  the  principles,  in  short,  arc  clcarfy  recognised,  and 
strongly  inculcated,  wliicu  Christian  communities  and  individual 
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iHcnilK'rs  of  them  arc  to  keep  in  mind  and  act  upon,  with  a  view 
to  the  great  objects  for  which  these  communities  were  established, 
the  precise  modes  in  which  these  objects  are,  in  each  ease,  to  be 
promoted,  arc  left — one  can  hardly  doubt,  studiously  left— un¬ 
defined.* 

A  second  and  still  more  important  arrangement  for  the  inaiu- 
tenanee  of  this  inviolable  independency,  was  the  cxeliisiou  of  an 
csUiblished  order  of  i)ricsthood.  Unhappily,  we  arc  not  left  to 
conjccliirc  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  op- 
|K)site  regulation.  We  find  it  in  the  history  of  those  churches, 
which  for  secular  and  ambitious  purposes  have  departed  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  New  Testament,  while  they  invented  the 
chimera  of  apostolical  succession ;  and  that  history  is  one  of 
oorru])tcd  doctrine,  decayed  piety,  paralyzed  activity,  and  relaxed 
morals.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  adverse  to  the 
simplicity  of  religion,  and  more  favourable  to  formality,  spurious 
uniforinity,  and  real,  essential  schism,  than  the  subjection  ()f 
religious  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  the  dictation  of  a 
class  of  self-chartered  and  self-consecrated  priests. 

On  this  latter  point,  we  have  an  argument  left  to  ns  by  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold  in  the  introduction  to  his  ‘  Christian  Life,’  whicli, 
as  coming  from  a  writer  who  was  himself  a  clergyman,  and  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  communion  to  which  he 
l>elonged,  deserves  our  especial  attention.  ‘  On  tw’o  points,* 
says  he,  ‘j)oints  not  of  detail  but  of  principle,  the  scripture  does 
seem  to  s|>eak  decisively.  First, — The  w  hole  body  of  the  church 
wjis  to  take  an  active  share  in  its  concerns;  the  various  faculties 
of  its  various  members  w’erc  to  jx'rform  their  several  parts ;  it 
w*as  to  l)c  a  living  societv,  not  an  inert  mass  of  mere  hearers  and 
subjects,  who  were  to  he  authoritatively  taught,  and  absolutely 
ruled  by  one  small  portion  of  its  meinbci*s.  It  is  (piitc  consistent 
with  tins,  that,  at  particular  times,  the  church  should  centre  all 
its  own  pow’er  and  activity  in  the  |>ersons  of  its  rulers.  In  the 
field,  the  im]>crium  of  the  Roman  consul  w  as  unlimited ;  and, 
even  within  the  city  walls,  the  senate’s  commission,  in  times  ot 
imminent  danger,  released  him  from  all  restraints  of  hnv;  the 
whole  |>owcr  ot  the  state  was,  for  the  moment,  his,  and  his  only* 
k^uch  tem|H)rary  des|H)tisms  are  sometimes  not  exj>edient  merely, 
but  necessary ;  without  them  society  w’^ould  perish.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  reganl  Ignatius’s  epistles  as  really  contradictory  to  the 
idea  of  the  church  conveyed  to  us  in  the  tw  elfth  chapter  of  ^t. 
I  aul  s  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  I  believe  that  the  dicta¬ 
torship,  so  to  s|H:ak,  which  Ignatius  claims  for  the  bishop  in  each 
ihurch,  was  retpiired  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  but  to 
change  the  temjiorary  into  the  jierpctual  dictatorship,  was  to 

:  subxcrt  the  Roman  constitution ;  and  to  make  Ignatius’s  language 
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tlic  rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  is  no  less  to  subvert  the 
Christian  church.  Whenever  the  language  of  Ignatius  is  re- 
]>cated  with  justice,  there  the  church  must  either  be  in  its  infancy 
or  in  its  dotage,  or  in  some  extraordinary  crisis  of  danger; 
wherever  it  is  rcj)catcd,  as  of  universal  in)plication,  it  destroys,  as 
in  fact  it  has  destroyed^  the  very  life  of  Christ’s  institution. 

‘  Ihit,  second,  the  Christian  church  was  absolutely  and  entirely, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to  be  without  a  human  priesthooil. 

I  )cspotic  government  and  priesthood  arc  things  jK'rfcctly  distinct 
from  one  another.  Despotic  government  might  be  reejuired 
from  time  to  time,  by  this  or  that  portion  of  the  church,  iis  by 
other  societies ;  for  government  is  essentially  changeable,  and  all 
forms,  in  the  manifold  varieties  of  the  condition  of  society, 
are,  in  their  turn,  lawful  and  beneficial.  But  a  priesthood  be¬ 
longs  to  a  matter  not  so  varying — the  relations  subsisting  between 
Cod  and  man.  These  relations  were  fixed  for  the  Christian 
church,  from  its  very  foundation,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than 
the  main  truths  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  they  bar,  for  all 
time,  the  very  notion  of  an  earthlv  priesthood.  They  bar  it, 
because  they  establish  the  everlasting  priesthood  of  our  Lord, 
which  leaves  no  place  for  any  other ;  they  bar  it,  because  priest¬ 
hood  is  essentially  mediation,  and  they  establish  one  Mediator 
between  (iod  and  man — tbc  man  (Jhrist  Jesus. 

‘  And,  therefore,  the  notion  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends, 
that  the  sacraments  derive  their  cllicacy  from  the  a|>ostolical 
succession  of  the  ministers,  is  so  extremely  unchristian,  that  it 
actually  deserves  to  be  called  antiebristian ;  for  there  is  no  point 
of  the  priestly  otlice,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the  claim  of 
the  earthly  ])ricst  is  not  absolutely  precluded.  Do  we  want  him 
for  sacrifice  ?  Nay,  there  is  no  place  for  him  at  all ;  for  our  one 
atoning  sacrifice  has  been  once  offered,  and  by  its  virtue  we  arc 
enabled  to  offer  daily  our  sjiiritual  sacrifices  of  ourselves,  which 
no  other  man  can  by  possibility  offer  for  us.  Do  we  want  him 
for  intercession  ?  Nay,  there  is  one  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us,  through  whom  we  have  access  to  the  Father, 
and  for  whose  sake,  l^iul,  and  Apollos,  and  Peter,  and  things 
]>resent,  and  things  to  come,  arc  all  ours  already,  llis  claim  can 
neither  be  advanced  nor  received  without  high  dishonour  to  our 
true  Priest,  and  to  his  blessed  gospel.  If  circumcision  could  not 
be  ])ractised,  as  necessary,  by  a  believer  in  Christ,  without  its 
involving  a  forfeiture  of  the  benefits  of  ( Jirist’s  salvation,  how 
much  more  docs  St.  Paul’s  language  apply  to  the  invention  of 
an  earthly  priesthood — a  priesthocKl  neither  after  the  order  of 
Aaron,  nor  yet  of  Mclehizedek,  unlawful  alike  under  the  law  and 
the  gospel ! 

‘  It  is  the  invention  of  the  human  priesthood,  which  falling 
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unhappily,  with  the  absolute  power  rightfully  vested  in  the 
Christian  church  during  the  troubles  of  the  second  century,  fixed 
the  exception  as  the  rule,  and  so  in  the  end  destroyed  the 
church.* 

In  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  views  \\c  have  thus  iiuli- 
cated,  and  which  we  have  fortified  by  the  candid  and  luminous 
arguments  of  Archbishop  Whately  and  Doctor  Arnold,  stands 
the  recent  charge  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

In  one  aspect  of  it  we  can  hardly  say  it;  has  disajipointed  us, 
inasmuch  as  his  lordship’s  sermons,  to  which  we  have  already 
devoted  an  article,  have  prepared  us  for  all  the  priestly  and 
episcopal  arrogance  wdiich  even  the  pages  before  us  exhibit.  Ihit 
we  certainly  hardly  expected  to  find  in  such  a  production  the 
evidence  of  so  total  an  absence  of  the  habit,  if  not  of  the  very 
]M)wcr  of  thinking.  Indeed,  its  intolerable  dulness  as  a  composi¬ 
tion,  is  only  relieved  by  the  startling  character  of  the  errors  and 
absurdities  it  contains.  Its  perusal  must  affect  the  minds  of  all 
who  respect  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  rather  with  sorrow  than  with  anger,  and  perhaps,  rather 
than  either,  with  a  sense  of  deep,  but  sympathetic  humiliation. 

The  prominent  doctrines  on  which  the  bishop  insists,  arc  the 
exclusive  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the  established  church,  the 
ri^ht  of  the  bishop  to  direct  the  faith  of  his  clergy,  the  efficiency 
of  sacraments  in  general,  and  baptismal  regeneration  in  particular, 
dcj>endcnt  on  the  validity  of  ordination,  the  binding  obligation 
of  the  rubric,  and  the  essential  value  of  outward  and  conven¬ 
tional  forms.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  latest  exponent  of  the  newly- 
discovered  theological  hybrid,  denominated  Puscyism.  To  this 
wild  and  foolish  movement  the  Bishoii  of  London  has  virtually  and 
distinctly  devoted  himself.  One  would  imagine,  that  having  given 
up  all  hoixi  of  Canterbury,  his  lordship  is  addressing  himself,  as  au 
alternative,  to  a  life  of  usefulness ;  and  if  so,  he  h.as  made  a  most 
auspicious  commencement.  His  charge,  what  with  its  conces¬ 
sions  and  its  absurdities,  will  probably  effect  a  greater  amount  ol 
goo<l  than  was  ever  comprehended  in  his  benevolent  intentions. 
Wc  will  notice  the  more  prominent  inconsistencies  of  the  Bishoj) 
of  London’s  production — summa  papavera  carpens — in  the  order 
in  which  \sc  have  referred  to  them  above.  And  first,  with 
reganl  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  privileged  sect,  his  lord- 
I  ship  says,  ‘  I  have  so  recently  made  public  the  nature  of  my 

;  opinions  on  the  divine  institution  and  authority  of  the  church, 

that  I  nee<l  not  rejwat  them  on  the  present  occasion.  It  the 
^  view  which  I  have  taken  l>e  correct,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 

inference,  that  in  this  country  the  clergy  of  the  national  church, 
and  they  aloncy  arc  entitled  to  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the 
people  as  their  lawful  guides  and  governors  in  spiritual  thingi?* 
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They  alone  are  duly  commissioned  to  j^each  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  minister  his  holy  sacraments.’  The  legerdemain  in  the 
above  passage  needs  hardly  to  be  pointed  out.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  reconcile  so  palpable  a  juggle  with  that  integrity  for 
which  we  would  w  ish  to  give  credit  to  a  man  of  Dr.  Blomficld’s 
loud  pretensions.  The  term  *  church/  in  the  two  clauses  of  the 
sentence,  is  used  in  two  different,  and  not  very  rcconcilcablc 
senses,  and  that  without  the  performer  having  given  us  any 
notice  that  he  was  shifting  the  balls.  That  the  church  is  of 
divine  institution, — meaning  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  by  which  it  is  to  be  promoted  in  the  world, — no  gooil  man 
will  deny.  That  the  national  church  in  this  country y  with  its 
simony  and  its  patronage,  its  traffic  in  advowsons  and  next 
presentations,  its  sinecures,  secularities,  and  corruptions,  and  ^  it 
alone^  is  of  divine  institution  and  authority,  no  rational  man  will 
admit.  Surely  the  Bishop  of  London  has  not  the  boldness  to 
affirm  that  the  New  Testament  regime  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  Anglican  church  with  a  monarch  at  its  head,  with  its  bishops 
in  the  senate,  with  an  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth,  abstracted 
from  an  ancient  corporation  which  it  superseded,  with  power  to 
levy  religious  taxes  l)y  Act  of  Parliament,  wdth  bishops  presiding 
over  a  multitude  of  subordinate  clergy,  to  whom  they  authorita¬ 
tively  dictate  their  faith,  their  mode  of  w^orship,  and  even  their 
dress,  and  wdioni  they  can  remove  from  their  tfuties  at  pleasure ; 
with  deans  and  priests,  and  canons,  and  prebends,  and  precentors — 

‘  Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars, 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery  !' 

If  such  is  the  chimera  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  let  us  hear 
Archbishop  Whatclcy  on  the  same  subject.  Ilis  admirable 
remarks  might  almost  seem  to  be  a  reply  by  anticipation  to  the 
thin  and  thoughtless  effusions  of  his  metropolitan  brother. 

‘  But,  moreover,’  says  he,  ‘  not  from  our  own  church  only,  but  from 
the  universal  church, — from  all  the  privileges  and  promises  of  the 
gospel, — the  princijdes  I  am  condemning,  go  to  exclude,  if  fairly  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  the  very  persons  who  advocate  them.  For  it  is  certain  that 
our  own  institutions  and  practices  ai'c,  in  several  points,  not  precisely 
coincident  with  those  of  the  earliest  churches. 

‘  It  seems  plainly  to  have  been  at  least  the  general,  if  not  the  uni¬ 
versal  practice  of  the  apostles,  to  appoint  over  each  separate  church  a 
single  individual  as  a  chief  govemor,  under  the  title  of  ‘  angel*  (i.c., 
messenger  or  legate  from  the  a^wstles)  or  ‘  bishop,* — i.e.,  superintendent 
or  overseer. 

‘  A  church  and  a  diocese  seem  to  have  been  for  a  considerable  time 
co-extensivc  and  identicaL  The  plan  pursued  by  the  aj)ostle8  seems 
to  have  been,  as  has  been  above  remarked,  to  establish  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  small  (in  comparison  with  most  modern  churches)  distinct  and 
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independent  communities,  each  governed  by  its  own  single  bishop,— 
consulting,  no  doubt,  with  his  own  presbyters,  and  aeeustoincd  to  act 
in  concurrence  with  them,  and  occasionally  conferring  witli  the  bretliren 
ill  other  churches, — but  owing  no  submission  to  the  rulers  of  any  other 
church,  or  to  any  central  common  authority,  except  the  apostles  them¬ 
selves.  And  oilier  points  of  diflercnce  might  be  added. 

‘  Now  to  vindicate  tlie  institutions  of  our  own,  or  of  some  otlier 
church,  on  the  ground  that  they  ‘  arc  not  in  themselves  superstitious 
or  ungodly,’  that  they  arc  not  at  variance  with  gospel  princii)les,  or 
with  any  divine  injunction  that  was  designed  to  be  of  universal  obliga¬ 
tion,  is  intelligible  and  reasonable.  Hut  to  vindicate  them  on  the 
ground  of  the  exact  conformity,  which  it  is  notorious  they  do  not  pos¬ 
sess,  to  the  most  ancient  mwlels,  and  even  to  go  beyond  this,  and  con¬ 
demn  all  Christians  whose  institutions  and  ordinances  arc  not  ‘  one 
and  utterly  like*  our  own,  on  the  ground  of  their  departure  from  tlie 
a|H>stolical  precedents,  wliieh  no  church  has  exactly  adhered  to,  does 
— to  use  no  harsher  expression — not  a  little  inconsistent  and  un¬ 
reasonable.  And  yet  one  may  not  unfrc<iucntly  hear  members  of 
episcopalian  churches  pronouncing  severe  condemnation  on  those  of 
other  communions,  and  even  excluding  them  from  the  Christian  body, 
on  the  ground,  not  of  their  not  being  under  tlie  best  form  of  ccclesias- 
ticid  government,  but  of  their  wanting  the  very  essentials  of  a  Christian 
church, — viz.,  the  very  same  distinct  orders  in  the  hierarchy  that  the 
a|>ostlcs  api>ointed:  and  this,  wliilc  the  episcopalians  themselves  have 
universally  so  far  varied  from  the  apostolical  institution  as  to  have  in 
one  church  several  bishops,  each  of  wliom  conse<iuently  differs  in  the 
office  he  holds,  in  a  most  important  point,  from  one  of  the  primitive 
bishops,  as  much  as  the  governor  of  any  one  of  our  colonies  does  from 
a  sovereign  prince. 

‘  Now  whether  the  several  alterations  and  departures  from  the 
original  institutions  were  or  were  not,  in  each  instance,  made  on  good 
grounds,  in  accordance  with  an  altered  state  of  society,  is  a  (piestion 
which  cannot  even  be  entertained  by  those  who  hold  that  no  church  is 
comjH'tent  to  vary  at  all  from  the  ancient  moilel.  Their  principle 
would  go  to  exclude  at  once  from  the  pale  of  Clirist’s  church  almost 
every  Cliristian  IxHly  sinec  the  first  two  or  three  centuries. 

‘  The  edifice  they  overthrow  cruslics  in  its  fall  the  blind  champion 
who  has  broken  its  pillars.’ 

The  next  point  in  his  lordship’s  affirmation  which  calls  for 
notice  is,  that  the  ‘  established  clergy  alone  arc  entitled  to  the 
re8|>ect  and  oimlience  of  the  peende  as  their  lawful  guides  and 
governors  in  spiritual  things.’*  The  sole  qualification  prefixed  to 

*  Tlic  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  curious  law  of  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
cedence  implied  in  this  passage.  An  inspired  apostle  announces  the  limits 
of  his  powers-  *  not  that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  hut  are  helpers 
j*^y*  A  Bishop  of  London  and  the  tribe  of  subordinates  whose 
opinions  he  claims  to  regulate,  ‘  are  alone  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the 
people  as  their  lawful  governors  in  spiritual  things  !’ 
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this  singular  position  lies  in  the  words,  *  in  this  country,’  and  the 
philosophy  ot  it  therefore  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Brahmins 
alone  in  India,  the  Budhist  priest  alone  in  China,  the  Mahometan 
Mufti  alone  in  Turkey,  *arc  entitled  to  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  the  people’  as  ^  their  lawful  guides  and  governors  in  spiritual 
things.’  Truly,  his  lordship  has  invented  an  invaluable  sjH'cific 
for  the  perpetuation  throughout  the  world  of  religious  differences, 
and,  by  consecpicnce,  of  religious  errors.  But  further,  he  seems 
to  be  as  ingenious  in  creating  such  differences  at  home,  as  in 
perpetuating  them  abroad,  for  the  negative  form  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  obviously  implies,  that  the  established  clergy  are  one  and 
all  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  their  respective  spiritual  subjects 
as  their  legislators  in  religious  matters.  Now  it  is  notorious  that 
the  widest  possible  differences  of  a  doctrinal  kind  exist  among 
the  said  clergy — that  there  is  not  a  single  form  of  religious  be¬ 
lief  or  no  belief,  which  is  not  found  within  the  pale  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  church.  Arians  and  Socinians,  Evangelicals,  Cal¬ 
vinists,  Arminians,  and  Puscyites,  all  herd  together  on  this  con¬ 
secrated  common,  like  the  various  species  of  oxen,  Scots,  llere- 
fords,  and  Irish,  with  no  outward  mark  of  resemblance,  save  the 
brand  of  the  proprietor.  On  this  showing,  therefore,  the  form 
of  belief  and  worship  prevalent  in  the  different  parishes  of  the 
empire  ought  to  be  as  varied  as  the  caprices  and  errors  of  their 
respective  priests. 

The  Bishop  of  London  may  indeed  seem  to  liavc  provided 
against  this  universal  fortuitousness  of  doctrine  and  practice,  by 
modestly  vesting  in  his  own  order  the  authority  to  control  the 
views  oi  the  subordinate  clergy.  ‘  Being  sensible,*  says  he,  in 
the  first  sentence  of  his  Charge,  ‘  that  I  should  be  ex|KJctcd  to 
speak  with  the  nuthority  belonging  to  my  office  upon  the  most  im- 
]>ortant  of  the  (picstions  respecting  which  the  clergy  arc  at  prescuit 
divided  in  opinion.’  Lest  any  doubt  should  remain  as  to  the 
iinjiortance  of  the  subject,  and  the  consequent  plenitude  of  his 
authority,  he  adds,  ‘  These  questions  arc,  in  fact,  so  much  more 
urgent  than  any  others  which  present  themselves  as  suitable 
topics  of  an  address  upon  this  occasion,  that  1  make  no  apology 
for  entering  upon  them  at  once.’ — (Charge,  p.  1.)  And  again, 
‘  It  now  remains  for  me  to  perform  the  duty  of  pronouncing  that 
deliberate  judgment  which  the  clergy  of  my  own  diocese  arc 
entitled  to  look  for.’ — ((’harge,  p.  2.)  It  appears  then,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  noisy  boasting  of  the  march  of  intellect,  that  we 
have  not  yet  outlived  the  grossest  follies  of  the  middle  ages,  hor 
what  absimlity  was  ever  held  in  the  thickest  night  of  barbarism 
more  monstrous  than  that  of  making  opinion  matter  of  legislation  ? 
of  enacting  theoretic  views,  and  enjoining  sentiments  with  official 
authority.  If  his  lordship  would  but  for  one  moment  ^  take  a 
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thought  on  men,*  surely  he  would  sec  that  his  simple  authority 
cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  addressed 
It  may,  as  we  have  said  before,  produce  nominal  conformity, — 
that  is,  wide-spread  hypocrisy ;  but  this  is  not  exactly  that  in 
which  the  established  dergy  arc  just  now  deficient.  What  the 
church  of  England  wants,  is  to  be  saved  from  those  schisms  and 
heresies  which  are  rending  it  piecemeal,  and  dividing  it  into  a 
greater  number  of  hostile  sects  than  were  ever  known  before  in 
the  history  of  the  church.  To  effect  this,  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
deliberate  judgment  is  as  impotent  as  it  would  be  to  reverse  the 
seasons,  or  control  the  tides. 

But  even  if  the  magic  authority  of  a  bishop  could  harmonize 
into  unanimity  the  discordant  notions  and  ignorant  errors  of  a 
whole  diocese,  that  would,  to  all  appearance,  go  but  little  way 
towards  securing  to  the  established  church  at  large  uniformity, 
either  of  faith  or  practice.  For  the  creeds  professed  in  Mecca 
and  Madrid  arc  not  more  diverse  than  are  the  religious  ])rinciples 
taught  by  the  two  contemporary  prelates  whose  works  are  now 
lying  side  by  side  before  us.  The  Bishop  of  London's  manifesto 
is  a  defence  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  parliamentary 
clergy,  of  the  supremacy  of  bishops,  of  the  efficacy  of  saerfunents, 
of  ajwstolical  succession  and  baptismal  regeneration ;  while  in  the 
pages  of  his  Grace  of  Dublin,  these  particular  absurdities  form 
the  shuttlecocks  which  perpetually  lly  to  and  fro  under  the 
alternate  strokes  of  his  reasoning  ana  his  ridicule.  If,  as  has 
l)ecn  ingeniously  suggested,  the  vulgar  word,  to  bother^  is  derived 
from  the  wonls  both-ear,  ‘  hearing  the  church’  through  its  two 
metropolitan  organs  must  be  a  somewhat  bothering  exercise. 

Witn  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  sufficiently  explicit. 

‘  The  opinion,'  says  he,  ‘  which  denies  baptismal  regeneration, 
might  \)ossibly,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  be  reconciled  with 
the  language  of  the  twenty-seventh  article  ;  but  by  no  stretch  of  in¬ 
genuity,  nor  latitude  of  explanation,  can  it  be  brought  to  agree  with 
the  plain  unqualiflod  language  of  the  offices  for  baptism  and  confirma¬ 
tion.  A  question  may  properly  be  raised  as  to  the  sense  in  wliich  the 
terra  regeneration  was  used  in  the  early  church,  and  by  our  own 
reforraers;  but  that  regeneration  does  actually  take  place  in  baptism 
is  most  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  the  English  church  ;  and  I  do  not 
undt'rstand  how  any  clergyman  who  uses  the  office  for  baptism,  which 
he  has  bound  himself  to  use,  and  W’hich  he  cannot  alter  or  mutilate 
without  a  broach  of  good  faith,  can  deny  that,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
baptism  is  indeed  the  laver  of  regeneration.’ — p.  23. 

If  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  were  only  repugnant 
to  rcawm  as  a  gross  absurditv,  the  above  paragraph  would  be  less 
objectionable ;  but  it  is  truly  painful  to  observe  the  sanction  of 
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what  the  Bishop  of  lA)ndon  calls  his  ‘  deliberate  judgment,’  affixed 
to  the  most  |>crniciou8  and  destructive  heresy  that  ever  devastated 
the  (Miristian  church — to  an  error  the  most  fatal,  which  the 
Romish  church  bequeathed  to  a  nominal  protestantism,  and 
which  has  probably  done  more  to  ruin  the  souls  of  men  than  can 
l)e  compensated  by  all  the  success  which  has  crowned  the 
ministry  of  the  established  church.  Its  contrariety,  however,  to 
the  word  of  God,  appears  to  the  Bishop  of  London  a  very  in- 
sutficient  reason  for  uisclaiming  it  lie  puts  the  claims  of  the 
church  of  England  high  above  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

Such  passages  as  the  following  will  lie  perused  by  every 
('hristian  reatlcr  with  the  deepest  regret  They  appear  to  us  to 
involve  the  most  offensive  and  undisguised  profanity  : — 

‘  To  say  that  my  statements  respeeting  the  effects  of  baptism  arc 
nnscriptural,  is  altogether  beside  the  purpose.  Arc  they,  or  are  they 
not  in  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  church  ?  I  state  that  the 
chiMren  of  wratli  arc  made  in  baptism  the  children  of  (lod.  It  is 
denied  that  ‘  children  are  brought  to  the  font,’  as  ‘  the  children  of 
wrath.’  But  what  says  the  catechism?  ‘  Being  by  nature  l)orn  in  sin, 
ami  the  children  of  wrath,  we  ai*c  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace.*— 
Appendix  to  Charge,  Note  A, 

In  a  similar  spirit  the  bishop  writes — 

‘  You  are  not  to  take  as  your  rule  and  model  in  this  respect  the 
early  church,  nor  the  primitive  church,  but  the  church  of  England,  as 
she  speaks  in  plain  and  obvious  cases  by  her  rubric  and  canons,  in 
doubtful  and  undecided  ones  by  her  bishops.’ — pp.  51,  52. 

The  essential  spirit  of  popery  which  pervades  such  passages  as 
these,  may  well  diminish  our  surprise  at  finding  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  all  the  papal  errors,  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion,  advocated  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

\  If,  again,  it  were  only  one  of  the  ])uerile  vagaries  which  he  pom¬ 

pously  ])ut8  forth  as  his  ‘  deliberate  judgment,’  we  might  pass  it 
over  as  an  innocuous  folly ;  but,  unhappily,  if  the  bishop  lias  proved 
nothing  else,  he  has  at  least  proved  one  jwint,  that  baptismal  re¬ 
generation,  in  the  crudest  and  coarsest  form  in  which  it  can  be 
enunciated,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England. 
It  may  without  unfairness  be  thus  stated, — that  the  clergy,  in  right 
of  their  ordination  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  bishops  ap- 
]H)inted  in  a  direct  line  of  succession  from  the  apostles,  have  the 
jiower,  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water  ujion  the  face  of  a 
child,  entirely  to  change  its  nature,  to  alter  all  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  that  child  and  the  supreme  Being,  to  place  it  at  once  in  a 
state  of  sidvation,  the  inevitable  attaininciit  of  which  salvation, 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  is  assured  in  every  instance, 
as  directly  as  language  can  assure  it,  in  a  separate  article  of  the 
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church ;  and  all  this  without  the  remotest  reference  to  the  cha- 
nictcr  of  the  otficiary,  who  may  be  ('hristian  or  infidel,  moral  or 
corrupt.  It  is  almost  divertin'];  to  observe  the  sly  hesitation  with 
which  the  bishop  meets  the  full  force  and  breadth  of  this  mon¬ 
strous  notion,  and  the  curious  subterfuge  in  which,  ostrieh-like, 
he  hides  his  own  head.  ‘  A  fjueatwn  may  i)roperly  be  raised  as 
to  the  snise  in  which  the  term  regeneration  was  used  in  the  early 
church,  and  hy  our  own  Reformers.’  Unhannilv,  the  bishop  has 
liimself  blocked  up  this  avenue  of  escape,  lie  lias  taught  us  to 
ap)H'al  for  inter|)retation  from  the  articles  to  the  offices  of  the 
church  ;  and  in  tlic  office  of  baptism,  re-atfirmed  by  that  of  con¬ 
firmation  and  the  catechism,  we  find  it  stated  in  so  many  words, 
tliat  all  jiersons  thus  bajitized  arc  made  ‘  members  of  Christ,  the 
children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kimjdom  of  heaveiC  W  e 
should  he  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  terms  which  the  Knglisli 
language  cau  supply,  more  fatal  to  all  dispute  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing  than  those  which  are  here  employeil.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  to  the  principle  next  laid  down  by  his  lordship.  ‘  Ordinances 
and  ceremonies,*  says  he,  ]>.  50,  ‘  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
Ik'cu  institnted  Inj  the  apostles  with  a  direction  for  their  eontinuance^ 
are  not  of  ]>er|)etual  obligation  upon  the  whole  church.’  From 
this  it  obviously  follows,  that  they  arc  not  of  obligation, 

since  it  is  not  jirctended  that  any  limit  was  ever  fixed  by  insjii- 
ration  to  the  duration  of  New  Testament  ordinances;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  they  are  not  obligatory  on  apart  only  of  the  church,  since 
it  is  not  pretended  that  any  distinction  was  ever  made  as  to  what 
sections  of  the  church  should  adopt  the  ordinances  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  It  would  then  be  instructive  for  the  Bishop  of 
1/ondon  to  show  when  and  where  the  apostles  ‘  instituted  with  a 
direction  for  their  continuance,  regenerative  baptism,  confirma¬ 
tion,  episcopal  ordination,  absolution,  or  even  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  themselves,  unless  it  was  typified  in  the  ‘  sig¬ 
nificant  ordinance'  of  ‘  forty  stripes  save  one.’  W  hile  searching 
for  n|K>stofical  authority  for  the  above,  it  might  also  be  well  for 
him  to  liear  in  mind,  with  the  same  view,  the  ‘  perpetual  obliga¬ 
tion’  of  surplices  in  morning  sermons  (p.  54),  lights  ])laccd  on  tlie 
communion  table  (p.  48),  gowns  with  standing  collars,  and  cloaks 
with  sleeves  (p.  4*2),  the  prayers  for  the  ember  weeks  (p.  65),  and 
the  onler  of  ser\ice  when  the  saint’s  day  falls  on  a  Sunday,  (Ibid.) 
An  ohiect  so  novel  will  add  additional  relish  to  the  exercise  of 
‘  si'arcliing  the  Scriptures.’ 

It  is  im^iossible  to  imagine  anything  more  puerile  than  the 
nrinciples  which  the  bishop  lays  down,  and  the  directions  which 
ir  the  inost  trifling  ceremonial  observances. 

Ills  lonblups  solemnity  is  |>erfectly  ludicrous.  In  pronouncing, 
for  example,  on  the  momentous  subject  of  surplices  and  gowns. 
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cloaks,  collars,  and  sleeves,  he  seems  almost  overwhelmed  with 
its  importance,  and  consciously  inadequate  to  the  task  ot*  juris¬ 
diction,  owinjj  to  the  iufirmities  of  our  common  humanity  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  high  prerogatives  of  his  apostolic  authority. 

‘  n})ou  the  whole,’  lie  says  (p.  54),  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  give 
any  positive  direction  on  this  point  for  this  particular  diocese, 
although  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  uniformity  of  practice 
should  ])revail  in  the  church  at  large.’  Again,  on  the  solemn 
subject  of  candles.  The  bishop  permits  their  being  placeil  on 
the  communion  table,  but  with  a  laudable  economy,  evidently 
dictated  by  the  straightened  circumstances  of  the  church,  forbids 
their  hehuj  lifjhted.  In  this  ])rudcnt  regulation  his  lordship 
doubtless  determines  that  the  wax  shall  be  saved,  whatever  may 
become  of  the  communicants.  Probably  he  is  following  out  the 
example  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Vicar  of  VVakcliold,  who 
permitted  his  daughters  to  carry  a  guinea  in  their  pockets,  on 
condition  that  it  should  neither  he  spent  nor  changed! 

Some  of  the  cautions  of  the  Bishop  of  London  are  still  more 
diverting. 

‘  1  strongly  disapprove,’  says  he  (p.  49),  ‘  of  the  practice  ^^  hich  I 
am  informed  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  decorating  tlu» 
cuinmnnion  table  with  tlowers,  and  especially  when  tliat  decoration  is 
varied  from  day  to  day,  so  as  to  hare  some  faneiftd  anabHjy  to  the 
history  of  the  saint  teho  is  eommemorated.  Tliis,*  he  adds,  ‘  appears 
to  me  something  worse  than  frivolous,  and  to  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  honours  paid  by  the  church  of  Koine  to  deified  sinners,^ 

Now  all  this  smacks  pretty  strongly  of  protestantism.  Ihit 
what  do  we  find  in  a  previous  paragraph  of  the  Charge  ? 

‘  Tt  is  my  wish,  tliat  in  obedience  to  the  church’s  directions,  you 
slioidd  c(‘lebrate  public  worship  on  all  the  anniversaries  {\) 
events,  on  (*very  day  in  Passion-week,  upfm  the  Mondays  and  'ruesdays 
alter  Kaster-day  and  AVhit-Sunday,  and  upon  Ash-AV  ednesday.  By 
specifying  these  j>articular  days,  1  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
other  festivals  and  the  fasts  of  our  church  are  not  also  to  be  duly 
hfptr — Charge,  p.  32. 

What  is  a  reader  of  common  sense  to  understand  from  all 
this  ?  We  presume  that  the  Bishop  of  Ijondon  will  concede  that 
St.  Philip  and  St.  Bartholomew  were  ‘  sinners,^  W  here  then 
(it  any  where) lies  the  charge  of  ‘  deifying'"  them  ?  Which  ceremony 
approaches  the  nearer  to  an  apotheosis,  that  of  sticking  a  bunch 
ot  violets  into  the  extinguisher  of  au  altar-candlestick  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Barnabas  on  the  day  appointed  by  ‘  our  church’  to 
his  honour, — or,  labouring  through  a  long  tautological  service  on 
the  occasion,  with, peradventure,  a  sermon  from  a  bishop.''  Jaci- 
tus,  in  describing  the  simple  funeral  obsequies  ot  the  ancient 
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Ormans,  says,  ‘  Somilchrum  ccspes  cri«:it.  Monnmcnloruni 
nnluuni  ct  o|HTosuin  lumorcm,  ut  gravcm  defiinctis,  aspernantur.' 
How  would  these  ancient  worthies  have  pitied  the  saints  of  our 
protestujit  ctAcmhxr  I  Gravcm  defimctts  mdeod  I  W  hat  if  tlieir 
remains  are  to  he  lojided  with  a  pyramidal  sermon  from  tlie 
Bishop  of  London !  If  his  sermons  at  all  resemble  his  charges, 
they  would  give  the  canonized  sufferer  a  fit  of  sj^asms  in  his 
grave. 

It  is  impossible  within  such  limits  as  we  arc  compelled  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  ourselves,  to  notice  as  it  requires,  the  whole  of  die 
Bishop  of  London’s  Charge.  To  do  this  effectually,  every 
j)aragmph  in  succession,  containing  as  it  does  some  covert  error, 
should  be  turned  inside  out.  In  hastening  to  a  conclusion,  we 
must  omit  all  reference  to  ‘  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  rubric  and 
the  canon,  that  cveri/  parishioner  should  communicate  at  least 
thrice  a  year’  (]>.  37) ;  to  the  law  respecting  ‘  worshi]>piug  towards 
the  East,'  as  referred  to  ‘  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  'I Vr- 
tulliau’  (p.  46) ;  and  to  the  declaration  of  his  lordship,  that  he 
do<*s  not  ‘  consider  it  to  be  the  intention  of  our  church  that  the 
ofliciatiug  minister,  when  reading  prayers,  should  turn  to  tlu' 
Last  with  his  hack  to  the  vonyreijation,  (]).  47)  ;  from  which  w  e  are 
happy  to  conclude,  that  the  worshippers  will  not  be  compelled 
to  stand  on  their  heads  in  the  litany,  nor  to  repeat  the  re- 
sjH)Uses  on  all  fours. 

There  is  hut  one  other  statement  of  the  bishop  to  w  hich  we  can 
find  space  to  refer.  This  occurs  at  the  close  of  his  lordship’s 
address. 


‘  In  cenehision,’  snys  he,  ‘  reverend  brethren,  let  us  he  carefiil  to 
U'ar  in  mind  ourselves,  and  to  teach  onr  people,  tliat  the  outward  moans 
nml  aids  ol*  n  ligion  are  not  religion  itsc'lf  ;  hut  arc  so  far  valuahle  ami 
ust  ful  as  thri/  coutrihute  to  the  f/reat  ends  of  relafioUy  to  ftrm  Christ 
within  us^  to  tsfahlish  the  life  of  God  in  the  souf  and  to  keep  us  inthiii 
the  precincts  of  his  grace' — p.  ()(>. 


e  never  were  more  convinced  than  by  the  perusal  of  these 
lines,  that  a  little  truth,  like  a  little  knowledge,  is  a  dangerous 
thing;  that  in  many  cases  the  truth,  if  it  be  not  the  whole  truth, 
is  virtually  error.  It  is  easv  to  see  what  the  bishop  means  hv 
the  outward  means  and  aids  of  religion.’  This  is  suflicieutly 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  part  of  his  lordship’s  address.  He  i^ 
e\idently  refeiring  to  those  numerous  and  unmeaning  formalities 
which  he  is  seeking  to  intrixlncc  again  into  the  worship  of  the 
clinrch,  invested  w  ith  a  degree  of  importance  but  little  consistent 
with  the  spiiit  of  ]^rotestantism.  I'o  sav  that  these  are  not  reli* 
gi(ni  i>  not  enough ;  while  to  attribute  to  them  even  a  tendency 
to  ‘  form  Christ  within  ns,  and  to  establish  the  life  of  (^od  in 
the  soul,  IS  something  w’orse  than  a  merely  negative  error.  Ih^ 
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truth  is,  in  our  deliberate  conviction,  that  they  are  hostile  to  reli- 
p;i()n,  and  in  proportion  to  the  reverence  with  which  they  an' 
observed,  destructive  of  the  ‘  life  of  God  in  the  soul,’  inasmuch 
as  they  favour  the  tendency,  so  unhappily  pertaining  to  oiw 
natuix',  to  rest  in  sensible  forms,  and  oppose  gratuitous  and  ob¬ 
trusive  barriers  between  the  mind  and  the  great  object  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  worship.  Hence,  nothing  is  more  uniforndy  condemned 
by  the  great  Author  of  the  Christian  religion,  than  these  pharisaie 
forms ;  while  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  seems  to  liave  had  them 
ever  before  his  notice  as  subjects  of  tlie  gravest  rebuke  and  the 
most  poignant  satire.  We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  ‘  Reply  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul but,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tenor  of  the  charge  before  us,  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
the  most  likely  man  to  attempt  such  a  folly. 

We  need  not  recur  to  the  work  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
further  than  by  saying  that  it  furnishes  the  strongest  imaginable 
contrast  to  the  Bishop  of  London’s  charge.  It  is,  throughout, 
candid,  liberal,  argumentative,  and  lucid.  It  explodes,  in  a  style 
of  conclusivciicss  almost  peculiar  to  Dr.  Whately,  the  doctrines  • 
of  apostolical  succession,  an  authoritative  priesthood,  the  innate 
ctHcacy  of  sacraments,  the  sanctity  of  ]>laces,  the  subserviency  of 
individual  churches  to  episcopal  dictation,  the  authority  of  ‘  the 
church,’  and  the  ])owcrs  of  bishops  as  derived  from  the  Bible. 

On  a  general  review  then  of  the  two  productions  before  us, 
two  in(|uirics  arise  which  it  would  be  folly  to  ])fuss  over.  The 
first  ot  these  we  cannot  bring  forward  witliout  some  feelings  of 
a  very  painful  kind.  We  have  read  with  almost  unminglcd  satis¬ 
faction  the  work  of  the  logician  of  the  contemporary  established 
church — the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Yet  amidst  all  the  pleasure 
which  the  perusal  of  his  book  lias  inspired,  we  are  perplexed 
by  some  in([uirics  which  we  know  not  how  to  solve.  Did  Dr. 

hately  ever  swear  to  observe  the  rubric,  and  to  jiay  canonical 
obedience?  Did  lie  ever  swear  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
especially  the  twentieth?  Did  he  ever  consecrate  a  place  of 
worship?  Did  he  ever  consecrate  a  bishop  to  functions  which 
he  has  proved,  in  the  w’ork  before  us,^  to  be  utterly  unscriptural  ? 
Did  he  ever  perforin  the  rites  of  baptism  (as  it  is  called)  and  of 
confirmation — rites  which  the  Bisho[)  of  London  has  proved,  if 
he  has  proved  nothing  else,  to  be  based  essentially  on  the  mon¬ 
strous  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  ?  And  if  so,  how  are 
WT,  in  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  charity,  short  of  insanity,  to 
rt'concile  the  strange  discrepancy  bctw'ccn  the  acts  of  the  bishop 
and  the  arguments  of  the  man  ?  We  confess  ourselves  utterly 
at  a  loss  for  a  reason  why  any  Quaker  in  Great  Britain  should 
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not  hold  the  see  of  Dublin  with  as  much  propriety  ns  Dr. 
Whately, 

The  second  inquiry  which  this  general  retrospect  suggests  to 
ns  is,  WHAT  is  the" use  of  established  churches?  That 
they  cannot  secure  uniformity  of  belief  is  undeniably  plain; 
inasmuch  as  belief  is  solely  dependent  on  evidence,  which,  as 
institutions,  they  obviously  do  not  and  cannot  present.  The 
utmost  that  they  can  possibly  eftect  is  a  popular  belief  in  their 
infallibility  or  learning,— a  matter  which,  however  disputable,  lies 
certainly  far  enough  without  the  sphere  of  theological  discussion. 
But  that  they  secure  uniformity  of  professioji  appears  to  be 
e(juallv  far  from  the  truth,  since  the  utmost  extremes  of  opinion 
on  questions  purely  ecclesiastical  seem  to  be  maintained  in 
the  works  before  us,  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  ])relates  of 
the  day.  Then,  of  what  use  are  Bishops — with  all  the  entailed 
nuisances  of  episcopal  revenues  and  ])alaces,  advowsons,  next 
pres4‘ntations,  and  the  endless,  heart -sickening  list  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  abominations?  What  can  we  conclude  the  whole  to  be, 
but  a  system  for  ]m)rtigating  national  wealth  in  premiums  for 
the  ]K'qK't nation  of  ignorance  and  eiTor,  in  bribes  to  formality 
and  re  wants  for  hyjMicrisy  ?  Well  might  the  old  diplomatist 
ilismiss  his  son  with  the  parting  exhortation,  ‘  (to  now,  my  son, 
and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed !’ 


Art.  II.  1.  Aristophanes'  AeharnenseSy  Eqnites,  A'nhcs^  Ranfr,  and 
y\sptr.  By  T.  Mitehell,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  Sidiu'y  Sussex 
College,  (’aiubridge. 

2.  Aristophanes'  Ares  and  Plutus,  Bythe  R<‘V.  Henry  Barker 
Couke-dey,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

3.  I'rose  Translations  of  various  Plaps  of  Aristophanes,  (Advert!  sed 
in  the  Oxford  Herald.) 

If  wc  do  not  mistake,  more  than  a  few'  of  our  readers  arc  likely 
to  think  that  wo  owe  them  an  apology  for  devoting  any  of  our 
|Kiges  to  the  subject  of  Comedy ;  and  if  such  readers  fully  knew 
what  Heathen  comedy  is,  wc  susjiect  that  their  jealousy  would 
grow  stronger  still.  As  our  sufficient  defence,  xvc  plead,  that 
the  jdavs  ot  Aristophanes  are  continuallv  more  and  more  studied 
in  our  I  nivcrsitics ;  a  fact  wduch  is  proved  by  the  titles  of  the 
lKM>ks  set  at  the  head  of  this  article.  There  must  be  some 
sterling  value  in  writinp,  which,  in  spite  of  the  serious  objec- 
t  urns  at  first  sight  attaching  to  them,  ncvcrthelcs.s  win  their  way; 
am  It  ought  not  to  be  set  ilown  as  a  paradox  of  our  own,  that 
they  arj'  n>ally  tm)  instructive  to  be  lost.  The  wickedness  con- 
tauic  in  them  is  too  loathsome  to  be  generally  dangerous ;  and 
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(ifcoiirsOjCveii  this  yields  its  instruction  to  the  ruinination  of  a  pure 
mind:  yet,  so  painful  is  the  process  of  digestion,  we  do  feel  very 
jrniteful  to  those  who  (as  far  as  may  he)  expur<^ate  the  odious 
matter,  and  set  before  our  eyes  a  somewhat  cleaner  text/  It  must 
at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  true  science  is  eminentlv 
uufastidious.  Tlic  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant,  the  good  and 
the  evil,  fall  alike  under  its  cognizance.  The  fetid  litpiids  which 
the  chemist  stirs  up,  and  the  half  decaying  carcass  which  the 
anatomist  opens,  are  sufHciently  revolting  to  the  organs  of  sense : 
now  and  then  an  unfortunate  medical  student  even  dies  by  a  prick 
from  the  dissecting  knife :  nevertheless,  this  is  not  an  adecpiate 
reason  for  objecting  altogether  to  researches  in  these  directions. 

As  we  have  got  upon  this  not  very  pleiisant  part  of  our  subjeci, 
which  indeed  could  not  be  wholly  avoided,  may  wc  be  allowed  to 
enter  on  some  thoughts  which  it  may  seem  to  suggest?  Hierc 
is  a  sort  of  cant  in  which  classical  scholars  arc  apt  to  indulge, 
about  the  ‘  beauty  and  purity’  of  the  Grecian  mind,  in  wilful 
ignorance  perhaps  that  this  subject  has  two  sides.  Wc  cannot 
enter  on  the  large  and  important  (jiicstion, — What  are  the  great 
inward  principles  out  of  which  the  old  religions  of  the  world 
sprang?  it  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  in  the  nations  of  Euroj)c 
tu^o  principles  take  the  lead.  Imagination  .and  (’onscience ;  and 
that  the  former  entered  far  more  largely  into  the  religion  of  the 
(ireeks,  the  latter  into  that  of  the  old  Uomans,  .os  ))rol)ably  of  the 
northern  nations.  When  Conscieiicr  acts  with  great  strength  in 
the  religion  of  half-sjiv.agc  man,  the  ])ower  of  l\emoi*se  for  the 
most  part  generates  a  dark,  perhaps  a  bloody,  su]>erstition ;  yet 
this,  in  process  of  time,  is  likely  to  be  softened  and  purified, 
unless  it  be  c.ast  into  iron  immoveability  by  a  national  establish¬ 
ment.  Hut  when,  as  to  so  great  a  degree  with  the  (ireeks, 
tmatjinatwn  dictates  the  religious  belief,  in  the  same  degree  the 
tie  which  connects  moralitv  and  religion  is  loosened  ;  and  the 
wild  errors  of  infantine  philosophy,  becoming  sometimes  gro- 
tes(|ue,  often  obscene,  grow  into  the  substance  of  the  |)opular 
creed ;  which,  while  less  oppressive  to  the  mind,  aiul  far  more 
stimulating  to  genius  and  to  the  fine  arts,  in  the  very  same  pro- 
jiortion  loses  the  vitality  of  the  religious  principle,  and  runs  into 
a  loathsome  decay.  Did  we  not  know  by  manifold  experience 
what  a  sacred  halo  is  shed  around  atrocious  cruelty  and  puerile 

*  Who  will  weed  the  Lysistrata  for  us  ?  It  needs  it,  prodigiously  ;  yet  it 
is  a  rather  valuable  play  for  its  Laconian  (ireek.  If  we  conhl  reach  the  ear 
ot  its  editor,  be  he  w  ho  he  may,  we  would  entreat  him  not  merely  U)  mntihitr. 
the  text  nnspaiiiigly,  hut  to  insert  pure  and  proper  words  in  place  of  the  vile 
ones,  so  that  the  reader  may  not  find  out  what  a  service  is  being  performed 
for  him.  Those  who  make  much  of  will  always  have  the  means  of 

ascertaining  the  comedian’s  real  vocabulary. 
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ahsimlity,  when  they  can  plead  loiijr  establishment  and  national 
religion,  it  might  seem  unintelligible  how  the  grave,  manly,  and 
noble  statesmen  whom  Athens  could  boast,  pjussivcly  endured 
the  outrageous  indeceneies  ot  many  publie  religious  pci tormances. 
Kcligion  having  liecomc  a  matter  of  taste,  rather  than  ot  con- 
science,  had,  in  many  of  its  developments,  much  ‘beauty  ;’  and. 
in  pure  minds,  it  might  have  no  small  ‘  purity  ;  but  its  effect  on 
the  mass  of  men  was  deeidedly  and  steadily  of  the  most  opposite 
kind,  until  the  interior  of  life  became  infected  with  foulness  so 
dreadful,  as  not  to  be  exterminated  even  by  the  spread  of 
(  ’hristianity.  The  air  remained  pestilential,  until  purified  by  a 
floml  from  the  north,  and  by  a  iicry  tempest  from  the  south ; 
when,  after  a  lengthened  quarantine,  southern  Europe  recovered 
doubtfully  from  tlie  horrid  taint. 

The  word  ‘  Come(/y,’  might  be  translated,  the  somj  of  revellers : 
as  under8to(Hl  by  the  English,  it  imperfectly  describes  the 
character  of  Aristophanes’  compositions.  They  include  in  fact 
the  ditl’erent  elements  of  the  Farce,  the  Pantomime,  and  the  Mock 
'fragedy ;  with  those  of  the  political  pamphlet,  now  and  then, 
over  and  above.  With  us,  both  Trageiiy  and  Comedy  represent 
scenes  of  reality.  The  former  selects  from  life  the  elevated,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  pathetic ;  the  latter  draws  from  the  events  of 
even'  day,  and  descends  into  much  that  is  homely  and  humorous ; 
but  lH)th  abound  with  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  human 
character,  and  strive  to  paint  the  world  of  men  as  it  is.  Tragedy 
in  (j recce  had  not  actually  reached  this  stage,  but  was  rapidly 
tending  towards  it,  when  original  genius  in  poetrj^  died  with  the 
empire  and  liberties  of  Athens.  The  speakers  of  the  great  tra¬ 
gedian  A^Ischvlus  are  gods  or  heroes ;  and  in  them,  according  to 
Aristotle,  variety  of  character  is  little  to  be  expected  ;  all  heroes 
are  alike,  and  all  ginls  were  to  be  described  according  to  rule. 
In  Euripides,  to  a  very  great  extent,  real  men  and  women  of  his 
own  day  are  brought  forward ;  yet  the  stale  old  legends  which 
were  the  sole  staple  of  the  tragedian,  tied  him  miserably  down  to 
a  fixed  system.  How  strange  it  seems,  that  the  noble  drama  ot 
the  IVi^ians — the  only  historical  play  of  anticpiity — in  which  the 
|H>et  .^'>ehylus  celebrates  the  glorious  victories  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  over  the  invading  host  of  Xerxes,  did  not  excite  the  genius 
of  his  successors  to  similar  w  orthy  sub|ects !  The  progress  of 
comedy  was  in  so  close  an  analogy  witii  that  of  tragedy,  Jis  to 
make  It  probable  that  this  is  the  order  of  nature  ;  a  probability 
winch  mounts  almost  into  certainty  by  the  similar  history  of  the 
.uro|)can  dram«a.  for  the  old  comedy,  of  which  the  only  extant 
sjK‘1  nnen>  an.'  Irom  Aristophanes,  abounded  with  fictions  Jis  wild 
as  tluisi'  ot  the  Prometheus  ot  .Esehvlus,  or  of  any  modern  pan¬ 
tomime.  l  or  example,  in  the  play  called  The  Feace,  an  Athenian 
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wlio  is  ilisgustcil  with  the  PeUmonncsiaii  war,  hits  on  the  loUowin^ 
iiictluKl  ot* toniiinatiiig  it: — lie  feeds  a  beetle  in  his  stable,  {\\  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  winded  horse  Pegasus  !)  on  which  he  Hies  up 
to  Jupiter,  &c.  &c.  What  Athenian  comedy  became  under 
Menander,  can  be  learned  with  considerable  accuracy  from  his 
close  imitator,  the  Latin  Terence.  In  him  we  liiul  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  English  idea  of  comedy,  yet  there  is 
a  great  sameness  in  the  structure  of  the  jdots,  and  as  for  the 
eliaracters,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  stereoty|X'.  Nothing 
more  would  be  needed  to  show  the  meagreness  of  the  art,  than 
tlie  feeble  precepts  by  which  Horace  recommends  the  Pisones  to 
aim  at  some  variety  of  persons. 

*  Nec  sic  enitor  trapico  ilitferre  colon, 

Ut  nihil  intersit,  Davusne  lo(iuatur  ct  audax 
Pythias,  emuncto  lucrata  Simone  talcntum, 

An  custos  famulus((ue  dei  Silenus  alumni.’ 

In  tragedy,  however,  and  in  comedy,  the  change,  we  see,  was 
in  the  same  direction.  So  likewise  in  the  middle  ages,  the  drama 
first  rose  out  of  religion,  witli  representations  of  Scriptural  sub¬ 
jects.  These,  treated  seriously,  constituted  our  primitive  tragedy ; 
and  when  burlescpied,  (a  sort  of  profanity  strangely  countenanced 
on  certain  days  by  the  ecclesiastics,)  they  became  primitive  Farce ; 
in  strict  analogy  with  the  drama  of  (i recce.  Their  after-history 
wiis  also  similar,  except  that  both  branches  have  in  modern 
Europe  reached  a  development  which  they  never  attained  in 
Athens.  Their  intluence,  however,  has  not  in  England  been 
spread  with  any  sort  of  ctjuality  through  ditferent  classes  of  our 
|M)pulation.  To  future  historians,  the  plays  which  have  Ik'cii 
toleratctl  or  applauded  among  us,  will  prove  a  valuable  index  to 
the  state  of  morals  in  the  play-going  part  of  the  community  ;  but 
there  arc  obvious  rciisons  which,  in  our  case,  limit  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  any  of  these  facts. 

In  mocking  his  contemporary  tragedian,  Euripides,  the  comic 
j>oet  before  us  is  extremely  happy.  In  fact,  although  he  follows 
liim  up  with  a  spite  which  strongly  implies  ]>crsonal  hatred,  he  is 
so  deeply  indebted  to  him,  that  we  may  almost  venture  to  say, — 
Had  not  Euripides  lived,  Aristophanes  would  not  now  live 
for  us.  A  few  very  good  imitations  of  ^ischylus  are  also  found  ; 
though  in  truth,  to  turn  the  suldimc  to  the  ludicrous,  is  a  very 
easy  problem  to  the  smallest  wits.  Lucian,  among  the  ancients, 
has  essayed  the  same  thing  in  his  extant  tragi-comedy  on  the 
goddess  Gout;  and  the  unknown  author  of  the  Battle  of  the 
I  logs  and  the  Mice,  has  similarly  travestied  the  Iliad.  TIic  two 
last  writers,  however,  have  sustained  the  burlesque  in  a  single 
unvaried  note  through  the  whole  piece;  which,  however  ingenious, 
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is  certainly  rather  tiresome.  Aristouhancs,  though  far  less  perfect 
and  lahourcd  as  an  imitator,  is  for  that  very  reason  more  effective. 

1  le  is  wliat  the  ‘  merry  niockbird’  is  described  to  be,  who  has  a 
pleasant  wild  note  of  his  own,  but  is  perixjtually  surprising  us  by 
the  intennixture  of  numberless  other  well-known  cries  or  strains. 
His  farcical  conceptions  fullv  etpial  anything  in  modern  panto¬ 
mimes.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  worthy  Athenian  who 
hies  up  to  Jupiter  on  the  back  of  a  beetle ;  but  in  fact  the  plot 
ill  most  of  his  plays  is  conceived  in  the  same  extravagant  s[)iril. 
In  the  ‘  Wasps,’  the  old  father  who  is  shut  up  by  his  son,  issues 
through  chinks,  crannies,  and  chimney-holes,  with  a  facility  of 
motion  that  exceeds  a  modern  harlecpiin  or  clown.  In  the  ‘Trogs,' 
the  pext  intrmluces  the  extraordinary  idea,  that  when,  on  the 
death  of  Euripides,  Bacchus  goes  down  to  the  infernal  regions  to 
bring  up  a  poet  laureat,  the  slave  of  Bacchus  tries  to  bargain 
witli  a  corpse,  which  is  just  going  down  thither  also,  to  carry  liis 
masters  bcd-ipiilts  for  him.  The  dead  man,  however,  asks  too 
much,  aiul  filially  bids  his  bearers  to  go  on,  and  carry  him  to  the 
funeral  pile,  ^lost  of  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  kind  of  wit 
addix'ssed  to  the  lowest  of  the  populace ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  almost  all  his  attempts  at  jocosity.  In  fact,  as  it  is  easy 
for  an  unprincipled  man  in  unsettled  times  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  talents  far  Ixyond  what  he  possesses,  by  using  unscrupulously 
all  wcajions  within  his  reach  ;  so,  we  apjndiciul,  it  is  no  hard 
matter  to  proiluec  jests  and  witticisms  innumerable,  if  such  licence 
bt‘  allowed  as  Aristophanes  gives  himself.  Alany  of  his  elaborate 
scenes  arc  the  mere  working  out  into  drama  of  some  single  idea, 
lit  barely  to  serve  as  the  biisis  of  a  modern  caricature,  I’Or 


instance,  the  lawsuit  of  the  two  dogs,  who  arc  meant  to  rc]>rcsent 
(’Icon  and  Laches,  is  exactly  such  a  joke  as  might  proceed  from 
the  |H'ncil  of  (’ruikshauk  or  of  II.  B.  Our  own  personal  remem¬ 
brances  ot  pantomime  aiul  farce  carry  us  back  to  so  juvenile  an 
age,  as  to  render  us  diffident  of  judging ;  else,  \\c  are  disposed 
to  S4IV  that  the  oti-hand  sallies  of  wit  in  which  ^Itinden  and  Lister 
excelled,  tar  surpiuss  the  best  humour  of  Aristophanes.  His  puns 
arc  generally  of  the  meanest  kind ;  and  to  us  they  have  only  one 
iiitere.st,  vi/..,  that  they  occasionally  throw  light  on  the  ])rouun“ 
eiation  ot  (ircck.  His  commonest  jest,  which  would  indeed  be 
^xhI  it  it  were  not  rej>eatcd  ad  iinnscaj/i,  is  that  of  surprising  the 
hearer  by  an  unexpected  word,  a  trick  which  has  been  exemplilied 
by  the  following  version  of  a  line  in  ShaksiX're 


.  ,  ,  ‘All  the  world’s  a  stage, 

Aiiii  ail  Inc  men  and  women  are  hut — passengers.’ 


nm  .iltlioiigl)  onlv  a  smiill  j>art  of  the  lionioiir  aiul  jocosiiy  in 
f\nsloi)liaiics  jiosscsscd  intellectual  merit  of  a  high  order,  its  ex- 
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traonlinary  abundance  is  certainly  striking? ;  and  a  general  survey 
of  all  his  remaining  works  leave  on  the  mind  an  impression,  that 
he  was  a  versatile  genius  who  might  have  exeelled  in  a  higher 
and  purer  line.  As  it  was,  he  prostituted  his  talents  in  the  most 
shameful  and  shameless  way,  to  please  the  vilest  tastes  of  the 
vilest  of  the  mob;  not  one  of  whom  could  possibly  have  outdone 
him  in  coarse  and  foul  invective.  Ihit,  with  Scipio  and  La^lius 
habitually  for  his  audience,  he  might  have  become  as  superior  to 
Terence,  as  Pindar  to  Horace. 

To  judge  of  his  powers  of  travesties  in  comparison  with  those 
of  modern  authors,  needs  a  larger  accpiaintance  with  comic  and 
light  literature  than  we  (personally)  |)Ossess.  Of  recent  }>o])ular 
])octs,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare  and  contrast  him 
with  Moore.  In  broad  and  avowed  burlescjue,  we  think  that 
!M()ore  ejisily  ecpials  him.  The  peculiar  skill  of  Aristophanes  is 
seen  in  kec])ing  so  on  the  borders  of  the  serious  and  the 
laughing,  that  the  hearer  cannot  tell  how  to  feel,  but  is  kept  in 
a  clever  and  humorous  suspense,  alternately  awed  and  tickled 
by  the  solemn  chant.  The  following  essay  at  translating  the 
opening  address  of  the  chorus  in  the  clouds,  may  give  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  style,  in  spite  of  its  wanting  the  charm  of  rhyme, 
'  which  would  be  an  ornament  not  too  much  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  Greek  metres.  The  clouds  themselves  are  the 
choir,  and  assume  human  form  at  the  end  of  the  song. 

*  Ever-streaming  Clouds ! 

Lift  we  to  view  our  dewy  brilliancy, 

From  our  Sire,  deep-roaring  Ocean, 

Up  to  the  leaf-hair’d  summits 
Oi  the  high-tow  ering  hills  : 

Whence  dart  we  the  far-glancing  survey 
O’er  sacred  Earth  and  her  well-water’d  crops, 

O’er  the  divine  tumultuous  rivers. 

And  o’er  the  heaving'deeply-groaning  Sea. 

For  the  Ether’s  restless  eye  is  flashing 
With  quick-sparkling  blaze. 

Then,  shaking  off  the  dripping  mist, 

(’ontemplate  we  Eternal  Forms 
With  wide  Earth-viewing  eye.’ 

There  is  here  a  delicate  exaggeration  which  keeps  increasing 
Its  they  sing,  until  at  length  tlic  mockery  is  clear.  We  need 
hardly  add,  that  imitations  of  this  nature  are  appreciated  with 
diHiculty  by  foreigners,  and  that  much  of  its  merit  is  perhaps 
necessarily  lost  upon  us.  The  closing  words  of  the  passage  which 
we  have  (pioted,  arc  no  doubt  intended  to  ridicule  the  Socratic 
speculations  respecting  eternal  beauty  and  truth. 

This  remark  leads  us  to  another  side  of  Aristophanes’  character, 
which  throws  a  new  light  on  his  hatred  of  Euripides;  w’c  mean 
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hU  itfnomnt  and  splenetic  misrepresentation  of  the  noble-minded 
SiKTHtcs.  It  is  curious  that  we  have  here  a  close  analogy  to  Mr. 
Moore’s  llagnint  misunderstanding  of  the  motives  and  character 
of  those  whom  he  attacks  as  ‘saint^  lor  Aristophanes  to  ap¬ 
preciate  SocrateSj  was  |>crhaps  as  impossible  as  lor  iVIotae 
to  avoid  maligning  the  prominent  ‘evangelicals’  of  the  day. 
Political  opjKisition  and  personal  want  of  syinpathjr  may  have 
first  driven  the  ]>artics  far  asunder;  every  fault  is  then  seen 
llirough  a  magnil^’ing  medium,  and  all  that  is  ambiguous  is  inter- 
prete<l  for  the  worse ;  their  religious  or  speculative  opinions  arc 
re]K)rted  piece-meal,  and  arc  listened  to  with  greedy  contempt, 
until  it  becomes  an  axiom  to  the  mind,  that  the  man  who  would 
1)0  more  religious  than  his  neighbours  is  a  charlaiaji,  descr\  ing 
merciless  and  unscrupulous  ridicule.  Such  a  mistake  is  too 
ordinary  in  men  who  have  no  depth  of  spiritual  feeling  to  excite 
8uq>rise  ;  and  this  is  ])erhaps  a  sufficient  account  of  Aristojdiaiics’ 
misrepresentation  of  Socrates.  We  do  not  impute  it  to  him  as 
wilful  malice ;  but  it  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  he  w  as  warped 
bv  a  deeply  seated  vulgar  and  ignorant  prejudice,  overspreading 
his  whole  judgment  of  the  times ;  that  he  saw  the  outside  of 
character,  so  far  as  to  jest  and  scoff,  but  was  careless  to  know'  the 
interior ;  in  short,  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  comedian  was 
ns  little  able,  by  his  conceptions  of  science,  morals,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  to  elevate  the  intellect  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  was  to  ])iirify 
their  imaginations.  It  would  be  needless  to  make  this  remark  at 
all,  wen*  there  not  a  school  among  us,  who,  for  the  sake  ofvilitying 
dcmocnicy,  actually  hold  up  Aristophanes  as  a  grave  political, 
not  to  say  moral,  instructor.  Pnhajipilv,  in  Englaiul,  everything 
is  turned  to  the  purpose  of  party.  Mr.  Mitford  was  tlie  lirst 
to  show  how  Greek  history  might  be  corrupted  for  this  purposi', 
and  taught  his  Tory  pupils  to  rejoice  in  seeing  the  memory  ot 
Socrates  trodden  under  the  feet  of  Aristophanes.  We  fear  that 
the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Mitchell  Ims  applied  himself  to  the  chi- 
ciilation  ot  this  comedian,  is  in  no  small  degree  ascribable  to  the 
same  evil  principle;  for  his  notes  overflow’  w’ith  racy  exaggeration 
ot  the  horrid  etfecls  of  democracy  as  exhibited  in  tliese  coin|H)si- 
tions.  On  this  point  we  shall  presently  dilate.  Undoulitctlly 
the  true  value  ot  Aristophanes  to  us,  is  found  in  the  familiar 
development  of  social  feeling  and  habits,  and  the  inuumerahic 
allusions  to  laws  and  customs  which  come  out  iinex|H'Ctcdly ; 
iK'sides  the  reference  to  passing  political  events.  Indeed,  the 
\ohumnous  Scholia  by  which  the  author  is  illustrated,  are  often 
•It  le.ist  as  \  aluable  as  the  original  text.  But  in  order  to  turn 
sut  h  materials  to  the  service  of  true,  impartial  history,  some  ]>owcr 
ot  digestion  is  needed.  Much  that  is  extravagant  must  be  pared 
'  ow  n ;  fiir  more  than  usual  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  pre- 
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jiuliccs  both  of  author  and  of  audience ;  and  as  the  object  of  both 
|>artics  most  clearly  was,  to  make  fun^  it  is  grossly  absurd  to  deal 
with  his  statements  jis  serious  fact.  How  much  of  the  serious  and 
the  real  lay  beneath,  is  a  question  for  delicate  research  ;  and  our 
conclusions  need  to  be  checked  by  the  infonnation  derived  from 
other  sources.  Our  complaint,  however,  against  Mr.  Mitchell  is 
less  on  the  head*  of  direct  credulous  inference,  than  on  that  of 
disingenuous  suppression.  Disingenuous  is  j>erhapsa  strong  word  ; 
nor  do  we  mean  to  impute  conscious  unfairness.  It  is,  hoNvever, 
an  unfairness  which  ought  to  be  visited  as  a  serious  offence  on  a 
writer  of  his  extensive  erudition,  lie  tells  his  simple  reader  of 
the  iniquities,  cruelties,  and  follies  of  the  democratic  Athenians, 
and  bids  them  to  believe  that  this  nails  the  condemnation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  constitutions.  But  is  he  ignorant,  can  he  be  ignorant,  that 
the  enormities  of  the  aristocratic  states  were  often  yet  worse  ? 
Considering  how  systematically  Mr.  Mitchell  sets  himself  to  the 
work  of  disparaging  and  vilifying  the  Athenian  people  and  their 
form  of  government,  and  how  he  elaborates  into  gall,  for  poisoning 
his  arrows,  what  Aristophanes  meant  as  spice  and  seasoning  for 
his  jokes,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  at  all  out  of  place  to  enter 
more  closely  into  this  subject. 

In  the  early  ]icriod  of  the  French  Revolution,  w^hen  so  many 
sanguine  minds  fondly  thought  that  democracy  was  a  sure  remedy 
against  despotism,  it  may  have  been  allowable  to  set  forth  with 
more  than  usual  keenness  the  instructive  fact,  that  a  mob-tyrant, 
a  sovereign-many,  may  be  as  capricious,  as  savage,  as  unbearable 
a  monster,  (us  any  two-legged  despot.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
apology  which  can  be  made  for  ^litford’s  aberrations.  The 
historian  himself,  moreover,  was  probably  panic-struck  by  the 
awful  scenes  which  Paris  soon  witnessed ;  and  liis  nerves  may 
never  have  recovered  the  shock.  But  to  what  good  end  docs 
Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  bosom  of  an  aristocratic  community,  display 
}X'rpetually  to  the  sons  of  the  rich  the  tyranny,  seltishness,  mean¬ 
ness,  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  universal  knavery  of  a  sovereign 
mob  ?  And  why  do  we  never  hear  from  him  a  word  about  the 
]>erlidious  atrocity  of  aristocracies?  If  by  avoiding  democracy, 
we  can  obtain  justice,  truth,  peace,  and  purity,  truly  it  is  a  simple 
matter  enough  to  })rovidc  for  the  good  government  and  order  of 
nations.  But  it  ought  not  to  need  much  historical  research  to 
teach  us  that  Mr.  ('arlyle’s  problem  is  insoluble  :  ‘  Given  a  w^orld 


*  He  has  a  singularly  ominous  remark,  about  its  seeming  as  if  it  were 
common  with  the  Athenians  to  strangle  their  fathers^  whicli  he  declares  he 
will  not  venture  positively  to  deduce  from  Aristophanes’  imputations!  May 
we  venture  to  suggest  to  him,  that  if  this  crime  was  ever  perpetrated,  it  was 
probably  by  the  sou  of  a  rich,  perhaps  a  noble,  father. 
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of  roj:^ucs,  to  constnict  a  gooil  constitution.’  If  the  internal 
inoraf  suite  of  a  nation  is  biul,  neither  aristocracy  nor  dcinocracy 
nor  monarchy  can  lx?  good  in  it  In  a  free  representation  ofsneli 
a  ])eople,  their  vices  of  course  will  be  represented  ;  while,  if  the 
|>owcr  l)e  loilgcd  with  a  part  only,  that  part  will  indulge  its  charac¬ 
teristic  evil  propensities.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  true  that  the 
Athenian  |x;ople  were  jwlitically  worse  than  other  nations  of 
(ireece,  or  of  anthiuity;  nor  yet,  that  the  lower  orders  among 
them  were  more  corrupt  or  wicked  than  their  highest  chvsses.  As 
to  the  first  |K)iut,  it  is  fair  to  compare  them  only  with  such  nations 
as  were  similarly  tempted  by  the  ])osscssion  of  ])ower.  The 
Acarnanians  and  the  Acha'ans  in  Greece  Proper,  the  llhodians 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  -  justice  and 
gotnlncss ;  nor  would  we  say  a  word  to  disparage  them.  It  was 
f/trir  precious  advantage  never  to  have  become  too  powerful ;  hut 
the  eminent  virtue  of  Athens  raised  her  too  rapidly,  winged  her 
to  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  where  she  became  dizzy  and  drunk ;  and 
finally,  in  oixler  to  uphold  her  unjust  sway,  her  great  statesman 
]dunged  her  into  a  war,  which  brought  about  an  inward  demoraliza¬ 
tion.  ('oiupare  her,  however,  witli  SparUi,  Thebes,  and  Macedon, 
the  states  which  successively  supplanted  her  power,  and  she  will 
not  apjx'ar  to  disadvantage.  It  may  deserve  remark,  that  these 
are  four  different  races  of  (irccks:  lonians,  Dorians,  ^Tiolians, 
and  Maccnlonians.  As  for  Sparta,  the  intense  selfishness  which 
guided  all|  her  eounscls  was  ])rcviously  so  plain,  as  to  be  ])ointed 
at  most  distinctly  by  the  great  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  On  the  overthrow'  of  Athens,  Sparta  in  halt  a  dozen 
years  made  hei-self  as  much  hated,  as  Athens  had  ever  been 
feared ;  and  when  her  power  culminated,  she  showed,  by  her 
conduct  to  Thebes,  to  what  lengths  of  perfidy  she  w  as  ]>re])ared 
coolly  to  go.  In  short,  a  Spartan  garrison,  a  Spartan  governor, 
were,  uj>on  an  allied  state,  a  yoke  of  slavery  far  more 
unendurable  than  the  restlessness  of  Athenian  ambition. — 
1  belies,  when  her  brief  day  of  pow’er  came,  had  the  inestimable 
advantngt'  of  a  statesman  and  general — Epaminondas — possess¬ 
ing  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  ])ublic  confidence,  and  en¬ 
dowed  wiili  moral  tpiahtics  and  a  philosophic  culture,  to  which 
»iU  Miccoeding  time  has  paid  homage.  Notw'ithstanding  this,  the 
1  liebaus  became  hated,  almost  as  rapidly  cis  had  the  Spartans; 
and  when  by  the  sudden  gathering  of  the  half-robber  army  of 
the  I  hocians,  arined  and  ted  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of 
)elphi,  the  tide  of  Theban  prosjierity  had  once  been  checked  ;  its 
spring  was  dried  up,  and  it  rose  no  more  at  all :  not  because  the 
armies  of  riiebes  were  less  valiant  or  worse  trained,  but  because 
slie  had  shown  utter  unfitness  to  be  trusted  as  a  leader  of  Greece. 
As  tor  ..  lacedonia,  //*  its  hereditary  kings  could  have  been  spared  j 
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— if  the  Splendid  alxsurdity  of  coiKpicrin^  the  East  hail  not 
drawn  away  from  (irceee  their  nobler  minds andbrilliant  talents; 
— //'Philip,  desirinjjC  *'^8  he  did  to  be  the  acknowledged  head  and 
monarch  of  free  Greeks,  had  not  fallen  by  the  diigger  of  an 
assassin if  Alexander  conldhave  thought  the  field  upon  which 
he  was  born,  large  enough  to  be  worthy  of  him ; — undoubtedly 
that  royal  race  might  have  united  Hellas  into  a  single  nation, 
under  happier  auspices  than  could  previously  have  been  hoped 
for.  Put  wc  arc  trifling :  for  what  is  this,  but  to  say, — if  kings 
could  have  victorious  armies  and  not  desire  to  employ  them  ; — If 
vouthful  monarchs  could  bear  to  have  their  will  resisted  by  free- 
inen,  and  not  tlame  out  into  a  destruction  of  freedom ;  then,  great 
benefits  would  follow.  The  fact  is  this :  the  able  and  accom- 
])lished  Philip  chose,  like  other  despots,  ‘  to  multiply  wives  to 
liiinself,’  and  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  female  iealousv  and  in- 
trigue: — the  general  truth  is  certain,  though  the  details  are 
doubtful.  The  young  Alexander  razed  Thebes  to  the  ground, 
and  sold  her  population  into  slavery,  with  as  little  remorse  as 
his  father  had  felt  towards  Olynthus,  or  the  Athenians  towards 
Scione ;  afterwards,  by  the  loss  of  his  single  life,  wdiich  he  exposed 
every  day  as  though  it  had  been  worthless  or  immortal,  the 
whole  Persian  empire,  as  well  as  Greece,  became  the  prize  set  up 
for  soldiers  of  fortune.  During  their  struggles,  bloodshed  and 
crime  in  every  form  was  at  least  as  common  as  in  former  days, 
hut  it  had  no  longer  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  public  freedom 
and  welfare;  no  higher  principle  of  patriotism  could  l>e  called 
out  by  deeds  of  daring,  and  as  far  as  the  regal  ]K)vvcr  of  Mace¬ 
donia  reached,  a  hopeless  tyranny  was  established,  under  which 
the  energy  and  genius  of  (irecce  rapidly  crumbled  away.  In 
the  retrospect,  we  fearlessly  ask,  wliether  8}iarta,  Thebes,  or 
Mneodon,  have  anything  to  boast  over  Athens,  in  resj>ect  to  their 
use  of  power  ? 

In  contrast  to  Sparta,  the  state  with  whom  it  is  most  natural 
to  com])arc  her,  Athens  has  a  very  decided  atlvantagc.  Mr. 
Mitchell  would  fain  persuade  us  that  the  Athenian  |)eoplc  be¬ 
haved  tow’ard  their  dependents  with  ]H'culiar  atrocity :  but  what 
fact  in  their  history  makes  any  ap])roach  to  the  massiicrc  of  the 
brave  and  innocent  Helots,  w'hich  the  Spartans  planned  and 
perj>etrated  in  cold  blood?  Hear  the  story  as  told  by  the  im¬ 
partial  and  sage  Thucydides,  w^hilc  suffering  under  the  ‘  ignorant 
impatience’  of  a  democracy. 

‘  Tlio  Spartans  w'ere  likewise  desirous  of  some  ])rctencc  for  sending 
many  of  the  Helots  abroad.  In  fact,  in  dread  of  their  jH*rveruity  and 
tlieir  nuinlMTs,  they  ha<l  even  done  the  following  de(*d.  They'  gave 
out,  that  as  many  of  them  as  imagined  themselves  to  be  able  warriors, 
might  come  forw  ard  to  be  examined  and  to  receive  the  prize  of  free- 
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ilom.  TliiA  however,  was  meant  to  try  them,  as  they  thonjrht  that 
jiiHt  those  would  accept  tlic  challenge,  wlio  from  high  spirit  would  l>c 
most  likely  to  attack  them.  Alter  sch^cting  as  many  lus  two  tliousund 
of  them,  Uicy  placetl  garlands  on  their  h(*ads,  and  led  them  about  the 
temples,  as  if  to  set  them  free;  and  then  soon  after  made  away  with 
them,  and  no  one  knew  in  what  miumer  they  were  every  one  destroyed.’ 
—  Thuc,  iv.  SO. 

Mr.  Mitchell  labours  through  the  whole  of  one  })lav,  ‘  The 
Wasps,’  to  convince  us,  by  reasoning,  by  assertion,  or  by  insi¬ 
nuation,  of  the  tlagrant  venality  of  Athenian  juries.  But  what 
(Ireck  over  ex]x?cte(l  honourable  impartiality  from  a  Spartan 
jury  ?  and  what  Greek  commanders  were  so  notoriously  fond  of 
gold  Its  those  of  Sparta?  what  Athenian  jury  ever  so  perjured 
itself  for  money,  as  did  the  senatorial  and  knightly  tribunals  of 
Home  for  ninety  years  together  ?  And  as  for  the  absolute  fact, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Mitchell  extremely  overrates  the 
amount  of  Athenian  corruption.  We  extract  the  following  ]>as- 
sage  from  Dioilorus,  a  writer  by  no  means  anxious  to  hide  the 
fault. s  of  the  Athenian  populace  : — 

‘  The  Athoninns,  on  hearing  [the  danger  of  the  ]\Icsscnians  at 
Pylos]  sent  out  thirty  ships  to  lielp  the  besieged,  under  the  command 
of  Anytus,  son  of  Anthomion.  This  man,  alter  getting  out  to  sea, 
from  bad  weather  was  unable  to  double  Ca])e  Malea,  and  so  sailed 
back  to  Athens.  Hereby  tlie  people  was  enraged,  suspecting  it  was 
tivachery  in  him  ;  accordingly,  ho  was  impeached.  Anytus  then, 
coming  into  extreme  danger,  rescued  his  life  by  money,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  Athenian  whoever  connoted  a  iurn  hu  bribes.^ — 
Diodor,  13,  (i  l. 

The  event  here  narrated  belongs  to  the  closing  years  of  ilic 
PeloiH)nncsian  war,  and  certainly  implies,  that  as  yet  there 
could  have  been  no  very  habitual  and  deliberate  sale  of  injustice. 
Indeed,  it  is  credible  that  many  an  honest  Athenian,  who  would 
liave  been  shocked  at  taking  a  bribe  for  doing  injurVj  may  have 
felt  no  compunction  at  accepting  this  compromise  from  a  political 
otVender  such  os  Anytus  was  supposed  to  be.  We  must  say  that 
we  sec  nothing  in  ‘  The  Wasps’  to  justify  Mr.  ^litchell’s  impu¬ 
tations.  1  hat  comedy  exhibits  n  citizen, — whose  son  is  a  rich 
man,  and  grieves  over  his  father’s  monomania, — wedded  to  the 
courts  of  law,  not  si)  much  for  livelihood  as  hv  a  sort  of  fanatical 
|m.ssion.  1  he  character  is  alike  probable  and  ludicrous,  and  very 
lit  it  was  to  make  an  Athenian  audience  roar  wdth  delight.  e 
reall\  cannot  sec  any  ot  the  serious  danger  to  which  the  comedian 
ex|H)seil  him.sidf,  nor  any  signs  of  the  hard  struggle  of  genius 
and  patnotisni  against  j)nulence,  which  Mr.  Mitchell  invents, 
le  |H)et,  no  ilouht,  jiistly  ascril>es  to  all  assiduous  jural's  a  len- 

eniN  to  extreme  severity:  but  this  was  not  occa,sioncd  by  the 
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abominable  policy  to  which  Mr.  Mitchell  im]nites  it, — a  deliberate 
])lan  to  encourage  false  informers,  and  make  work  for  the  jury. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  fruit  of  ignorance  or  passion.  Mr. 
Dickens  has  recently  remarked  on  the  overstrained  suspicion  of 
all  ]mblic  men  into  which  the  North  American  dcmocracv 
falls:  the  same  principle  was  at  work  among  the  Athenians. 
Poor  men  cannot  estimate  cither  the  virtues  or  the  temptations 
of  the  higher  classes ;  and  as  English  justices  of  the  peace  arc 
naturally  severe  on  the  ])oor,  so  was  an  Athenian  jury  on  the 
rich :  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  men  of  naiTow  experience  in 
life  mistake  cruel  severity  for  strict  and  upright  justice.  That 
in  Athens,  the  decisions  of  juries  were  ordinarily  swayed  more  by 
])assion  than  by  interest,  we  learn  from  the  remark  of  Aristotle, 
that  when  several  public  offenders  were  tried  in  succession,  the 
first  was  always  treated  most  severely.  Those  who  came  later, 
escaped  easily ;  as  anger  was  satiated  by  the  punishment  of  the 
first.  Yet  these  are  the  very  cases  in  which  bribery  would 
ini]>ly  least  demoralization  in  those  who  gave  and  those  who 
took  ;  and  in  which  the  persons  exposed  to  danger,  as  well  as 
all  their  friends,  would  be  most  lavish  in  their  attempts  to  cor- 
rii])t  the  judgment.  Nevertheless,  we  arc  far  from  pretending, 
that  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  juries  remained  immaculate. 

l^ct  us,  however,  ask  the  o])inion  of  Thucydides,  whether  the 
aristocracy  of  Athens  were  likely  to  afford  faiix'r  tribunals.  By 
the  mouth  of  IMirynichus,  whose  political  sagacity  in  the  trans¬ 
actions  he  is  relating  the  historian  highly  panegyrizes,  wc  learn 
his  positive  opinion ; — 

‘  As  to  those  who  were  called  the  gentry,  he  well  knew  that  they 
would  cause  (luite  as  much  vexation  to  the  subject-states  as  did  the 
eominonalty ;  for  it  was  they  who  invent(‘d  evil  measures,  from  which 
they  hoj)e<l  for  personal  advantage,  and  persuaded  the  pi‘ople  to  adopt 
them.  When  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  gentry,  the  allies  would  he 
put  to  «leath  without  trial,  and  with  greater  violence ;  but  the  ])eople. 
was  a  refuge  for  the  allies,  and  a  curb  on  the  gentry.  And  he  was 
j)orfectly  assured  that  the  cities  knew  this  from  trial  already,  and 
judged  thus  for  the  future.’ — Thuvyd.  viii.  48. 

Once  more,  let  us  aj)pcal  to  a  few  broad  facts.  In  the  later, 
as  well  as  in  the  earliest  times  of  Greece,  Attica  was  the  favourite 
abode  of  numerous  foreigners,  permanent  exiles  from  their  own 
lands.  This  could  not  have  been,  had  not  her  general  treatment 
of  strangers  been  mild  and  e(putable,  in  comparison  with  most 
other  states.  Again :  many  Jis  were  the  alarms  of  aristocratic 
conspiracies  in  Athens — alarms  which  facts  j)roved  to  be  too 
truly  founded,  in  spite  of  the  scorn  wdiich  IMitford  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  cast  upon  them — yet  no  cruel  measures  of  precaution 
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against  the  rich  anil  the  noble  were  adopted  by  the  Athenian 
democracy.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  conspirators  inovi*, 
than  llie  secret  dagger  was  employed  to  terrify  every  opponent. 
Nor  was  this  any  new  or  remarkable  fact :  the  assitssin  and  the 
aristocrat  usihI  to  be  familiar  fellow-workers.*  Shortly  after,  the 
siimc  wicked  j>olicy  devised  and  executed  a  plot  for  putting  to 
death  the  brave  aiid  innocent  generals  who  had  gained  the  great 
battle  of  Arginusic,  whose  olicncc  consisted  in  having  dared  to 
win  a  battle  which  appeared  to  make  the  cause  of  oligarchy 
ho|H*less.  The  plot  was  this.  The  turbulent  Radical  Hyj)erbohis 
had  bi‘en  assassinated  hy  the  aristocrats,  and  a  sham  or  Tonj 
Radical  Archedcmiis  was  set  up  by  them  in  his  place.  This 
man,  affecting  to  play  the  part  of  the  thorough-going  demoerat, 
artfully  stirred  up  the  piussions  of  the  foolish  pco})le,  and  beguiled 
them  into  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  at  which  they  imme¬ 
diately  after,  but  too  late,  shuddered.  This  fiital  deed  of  guilt 
disorganized  the  Athenian  armies,  and  presently  gave  their  navy 
over,  an  unresisting  prey,  to  the  Spartan  admiral.  When  aris- 
toonu'y  had  thus  triumj)hed,  the  ‘  thirty  tyrants’  who  were  j>ut 
round  the  neck  of  Athens,  shed  in  eight  months  more  Athenian 
bloinl  than  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  v;ar.  They  did 
worse.  They  got  up  a  massacre  of  three  hundred  innocent 
citizens  of  good  condition,  for  the  mere  sake  of  forcing  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry,  who  executed  the  deed,  into  common  guilt, 
imagining  that  in  this  way  they  should  secure  their  fidelity.  But 
when  all  failed,  and  their  atrocity  recoiled  on  their  own  heads — 
when  the  exiles  swelled  into  an  army,  and  democracy  once  more 
triumphed,  the  celebrated  name  of  Anmcsti/  was  invented  by  the 
conquerors.  Even  those  who  h.ad  been  most  eminent  in  guilt 
were  allowed  to  live  unmolested  at  Eleusis,  within  Attic  terri¬ 
tory,  though  forbidden  to  return  to  Athens :  the  totid  number 
tluw  excepted  being  less  than  fifty.  All  others  received  uncon¬ 
ditional  panlon,  which  wfis  fulfilled  with  such  a  degree  of  failh- 

•  Not  hnving  room  to  justify  our  remark,  we  give  two  passages  from 
Arnolds  Rome  as  vouchers.  Vol.  i.  p.  172  : — *  The  secrecy  anil  treachery 
of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular  party,  who  have  neither 
the  organization  among  themselves  to  be  able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth 
enough  to  bribe  an  assassin,  even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from 
seeking  such  aid.  Resides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
murder :  others  whom  they  dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same 
means  as  (tenucius  ;  and  like  the  Athenian  aristocratical  conspirators  in  the 
1  eloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used  the  assassin's  dagger  to  secure  their 
ascendancy.*  ° 

I  *  *  T!'®  burghers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  [of  Rome], 

toiight  It  no  dishonour  that  their  own  daggers,  or  those  of  their  faithful 
*  lents,  should  have  punished  with  death  the  insolence  and  turbulence  ol  the 
most  obstinate  of  the  commons,’  &c.  &c. 
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fulncfi?,  that  the  aristocratical  historian,  Xenophon,  writing 
many  years  later,  declares,  *  even  till  now  the  people  abide  by 
their  oath.’  Now  such  being  the  outline  of  facts,  wc  do  say  it 
is  an  injustice  not  to  be  palliated,  when  a  Greek  scholar  of  no 
common  erudition  holds  up  the  Athenian  denuKTacy  as  emi¬ 
nently  profligate  in  Greece. 

The  unfairness  is  made  only  worse,  by  the  evils  imputed 
having  a  nucleus  of  fact.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Mitchell  have 
just  enough  truth  to  give  them  currency  and  sting ;  yet  they  are 
not  the  less  a  falsification  of  history.  For  illustration,  wc  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  play  of  ‘  The  Wasjis,’  since  we  have 
already  spoken  about  the  law-courts.  In  his  Preface,  p.  vi.,  he 
says,  ‘  The  real  power  of  the  Athenian  Demusy  as  he  himself 
well  knew,  lay  in  the  courts  of  law.  There  was  his  throne,  there 
his  sceptre,  &c.  K^c.  A  god  in  some  sense  he  was ;  for  to  no 
earthly  tribunal  lay  there  an  a])peal  from  him  ;  his  person  was 
irresponsible,  his  decrees  irreversible ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
despotism  complete  in  itself,  ‘  pure,  unsophisticated,  dephleg- 
mated,  defoccated’  despotism,  it  was  that  of  an  Athenian  court 
of  judicature.’  We  pavSS  over  the  absurdity  of  complaining  that 
there  was  no  ajipcal  from  the  sentence  of  the  court,  as  though  it 
were  |>ossible  to  avoid  having  some  court  from  which  there  is  no 
ap|)eal,  and  of  complaining  that  the  menibci*s  of  the  court  were 
not  punishable  for  their  decision,  as  though  the  Peers  of  England 
were  punishable  for  their  votes  when  called  on  to  decide  an 
appeal.  We  wish,  however,  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  truth  iu 
the  statement,  that  the  Athenian  democracy  was  a  true  ilespotisin, 
and  moreover,  th(tt  its  judicial  functious  were  essential  to  main- 
tainimj  it,  'fliis  is,  in  fact,  a  sentiment  familiar  to  the  Attic 
orators  when  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution ;  but  not  in  the 
sense  which  Mr,  3litchell  puts  on  it,  that  the  commons  deli¬ 
berately  condemned  innocent  men,  as  a  method  of  upholding 
a  tvranny.  It  means  this;  that  the  otlicials  will  abuse  their 
authority  for  ]>rivate  ends,  and  cm])loy  the  public  purse  and  the 
miblic  arms  as  ambition  or  caprice  may  dictate,  unless  they  are 
liable  tube  impeached  and  sentenced  for  their  misdeeds. 

So  too,  in  fact,  it  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  this  very 
play:  ‘'flic  turn  of  Laches’  (says  the  chonis)  ‘shall  come 
next,  for  they  say  he  has  found  a  hive  of  wealth’  in  his  Sicilian 
command.  Moreover,  the  institution  itself  of  the  great  court  of 
I  leliani,  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing  malversations  iu 
ortico  and  violations  of  the  constitution,  w.as  of  no  late  and  cor¬ 
rupt  origin.  It  was  deliberately  devised  by  the  mild  and  saga¬ 
cious  Solon  as  an  essential  organ  of  his  well-balanced  polity. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  own  misrepresentations,  Mr.  Mitchell 
thinks  it  necessary  to  reproduce  those  of  Mitford,  whom  he 
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calls,  p.  112,  ‘a  severe,  but,  as  becomes  a  man  bandlinp  the 
sacred  duties  of  an  historian,  a  just  and  impartial  judge.*  ‘  No 
mild  law,’  says  Mitford,  ‘  no  common  precaution  could  give 
security  to  a  constitution  like  the  Athenian.  The  law  of  trea¬ 
son,  accordingly,  at  Athens,  was  conceived  in  the  highest  spirit 
of  (lespolism  ;  it  was  atrocious'  [Italics  in  Mr.  Mitchell.]  The 
law  referred  to  is  that  which  sanctions  and  rewards  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  those  who  aid  in  overturning  the  democracy — a  law, 
shocking,  no  doubt,  to  our  better  feelings.  But  does  Mr.  Mitchell 
not  know  that,  according  to  Andocidcs,  it  was  originally  enacted 
by  Solon,  that  the  principle  was  approved  of  in  a  practical  cjisc 
by  Ejiaininondas,  and  that  the  aristocratic  Cicero,  as  well  as  the 
inllcxiblv  conscientious  Cato,  cordially  applauded  it  ^ 

Does  lie  imagine  that  Athens  was  in  this  respect  an  exception 
in  (ireecc?  Is  he  ignorant  that  Timoleon’s  murder  of  his 
l)rother  was  generally  approved  ?  Docs  he  wish  to  imply  that 
aristocrats  had  fjrcater  (pialms  of  conscience  about  using  the 
dagger  against  tliose  who  had  violated  no  law,  than  democrats 
against  those  who  were  guilty  of  treason  to  the  constitution  ? 
Docs  he  dare  to  pretend  that  the  Spartan  constitution  was  milder 
than  that  of  Athens,  and  that  the  supremacy  of  its  aristocratic 
families  over  the  disfranchised  freemen  and  the  slaves  was  kc])t 
up  by  milder  metluKls?  I^astly,  can  he  (piotc  any  case  in  which 
democratic  Athenians,  or  Romans  cither,  used  the  dagger,  even 
against  a  tyrant?  we  think  not.  Such  plots  generally  proceeded 
from,  were  executed  by,  and  were  applauded  by,  the  aristocravjf ; 
lliough,  of  course,  retaliation  w’as  sometimes  practised,  as  by 
IVlopidas  at  Thebes. 

But  the  licence  of  misrepresentation  is  carried  still  further  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  following  passage  (pp.  2,  3),  in  which  we 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  Athenian  race  under  all  forms  ot 
government,  or  the  Athenian  democracy  which  he  means  to 
attack,  llcsavs: — 

‘  hat  more  deserves  attention  than  an  extract  detailing  the  system 
on  which  the  religious  education  of  the  higher  class  of  females  was 
c«)ndueted?  At  seven  years  old,  it  appears  from  the  Lysistrata  ol 
Aristophanes,  a  young  lady  was  eapable  of  bearing  a  })art  in  the 
splendid  proccvssions  of  her  country,  tte.  .  .  .  At  ten  years  old,  she 
idheialed  ais  grinder  of  meat  to  that  goddess  (Minerva.)  A  little 
further  advancement  in  years  (jualitied  her  to  assume  the  sacred 
satlnm  rol)o.  and  enact  the  part  of  a  bear  at  the  festival  of  r»rauron, 
"  ,V  V  mai<lenh(KMl  qualitied  her  to  b«}Come  one  of  those 

ndigious  pnvessionists,  on  whom  the  ancient  statuaries  were  aceus- 
tonuMl  to  lavisli  all  the  splendours  of  tlieir  art.  ‘  And  owe  I  not  a 
««*  »t  to  niv  country,  intimates  the  female  chorus,  ‘for  this  noble  course 
o  etlueation,  and  is  it  not  incumbent  on  me  to  give  the  state  good  and 
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Ufscfiil  counsels  iii  her  emergencies?’  Moilcrn  reasoners  will  doubtless 
take  a  ditlerent  view  of*  this  course  of  education.  With  so  little  done 
to  elfect  that  surest  safeguard  of  a  nation’s  morals,  the  mental  culture 
and  general  respectability  of  the  female  chanwter,  they  will  feel  little 
wonder  at  the  general  state  of  manners  in  Athens,  and  still  less  at  the 
means,  as  licentious  as  witty,  by  which  this  very  play  endeavours  to 
tfl‘ect  a  purpose  higldy  honourable  in  itself.  As  to  the  ‘  g(H)d  and 
useful  counsels,’  those  who  know  how  rapidly  the  incipient  ideas  of 
revolutionists  gather  strength,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  these 
reticctions  of  the  religious  chorus  end  in  such  measures  of  reform,  ns 
even  modern  radicalism  has  not  yet  ventured  on.* 

We  really  read  this  passage  with  amazement.  Wc  arc  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  writer  can  risk  exposing  himself  to  tlic  scoffs  and 
laughter  which  its  affectation  and  absurdity  so  richly  deser\’e. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  treat  of  it  seriously.  The  comedian  re¬ 
presents  a  lady  detailing  the  honourable  part  assigned  her  iu 
religious  ])roccssions,  and  that  iu  return  for  the  favour,  she  ought 
to  give  the  city  good  advice ;  in  this,  our  commentator  finds  a 
mare’s  nest  about  religious  education^  national  nioralitg,  female 
character,  See.  That  it  was  iu  those  days  a  religious  act  for 
young  women  to  walk  in  sacred  processions  wc  all  know  :  that 
It  liad  any  immoral  tendency  does  not  appear :  but  if  it  had, 
this  was  not  worse  in  Athens,  than  in  Thebes  or  (’oriuth,  iu 
Greece  than  iu  Italy,  where  it  w’^iis  ecjually  a  religious  rite.  But 
when  Mr.  Mitchell  proceeds  to  connect  the  ‘religious  education’ 
of  Athenian  w'omcu  with  a  revolutionary  plot  invented  by  the 
obscene  imagination  of  liis  favourite  comedian,  he  exhausts  our 
])atience,  and  w^c  turn  away  from  him  wearied.  As  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  well  know’u  tliat  Ionian  w’omcn,  like  those  of 
modern  Portugal  and  Spain,  had  less  liberty  than  among  the 
Dorians,  Romans,  or  German  nations,  and  their  minds  but  little 
cultivated.  This  must  have  been  a  great  injury  to  the  character 
of  the  male  part  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  discerning, 
im])artial,  and  w  idely  informed  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  preferred 
the  culture  of  females  at  Athens  to  that  which  existed  at  Sparta: 
for  w  hen  treating  on  the  happiness  of  nations,  he  remarks  that 
wc  must  not  leave  women  out  of  the  question  ;  ‘  for  where  the 
state  of  the  females  is  bad,  as  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  people 
is  scarcely  half  happy.’  (Rhetoric  L,  pp.  5,  6.)  Yet  in  Lacc- 
da'inon,  women  had  greater  liberties  and  rights  than  in  Athens. 
^^e  look  on  it  as  gratuitous  insult,  to  imply  that  at  Athens  there 
was  no  ‘  general  respectability  of  the  female  character it  ought 
to  have  been  said  bv  Euripides,  not  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Euripides, 
however,  after  all,  is  not  so  unjust.  We  w'ondcr  whether  Mr. 
Mitchell  will  ratify  the  statement  ]>ut  into  the  mouth  of  Pha'dra 
hy  Euripides, — that  dissolute  conduct  iu  women  began  first  iu 
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nol>le  families!  But,  to  leave  such  bantering,  we  would  ask 
whether  the  women  of  ('orinth,  or  of  Lesbos,  or  of  any  Asiatic 
communities  in  the  same  stage  of  cid\ancenient,  had  more 
‘  general  respectability’  than  those  of  Athens ;  whether  the  mas¬ 
culine  and  revengeful  jx'rfidv  of  the  royal  femtiles  of  Maeedon, 
or  the  easy  protligacv  found  in  those  of  the  declining  Roman 
republic,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  virtue  which  Pericles  holds  up 
as  the  highest  praise  of  his  country  women, — ‘  the  being  talked  of 
;is  little  as  jiossiblc  among  men.’  If  we  wished  to  vex  our 
n'ailcrs  bv  twaddle  about  the  ‘  religious  education’  of  Spartan 
women,  the  verses  of  Euripides,  which  describe  their  palaestra 
and  races,  w’ould  give  us  a  stinging  text. 

In  a  clever,  though  we  will  not  say  a  judicious,  critiipic  which 
apj>oared  some  years  back  in  a  (Conservative  journal,  Aristophanes 
was  held  up  as  a  virtuous  reformer  of  his  depraved  countrymen, 
who  iu  successive  plays  endeavoured  to  drive  out  some  crying 
vice  or  evil.  The  ‘  Acharnians’  (it  was  said)  was  directed  to 
reform  the  forcupi  polictj  of  Athens,  the  ‘  Knights’  to  repress  the 
dcmaqoqneny  the  ‘  (douds’  to  protest  against  the  new  national  educa¬ 
tion^  the  ‘  Wasps’  to  expose  the  courts  of  justice  ^  the  ‘  Birds’  the 
tqrannp  over  the  allies,  the  ‘  Lysistrata’  and  ‘  Ecclcsiazusae’  the  state 
of  female  socief  q^  the  ‘  Frogs’  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  day.  All  this 
has  barely  enough  covering  of  truth  to  hide  its  shame.  W  e  will 
vt  nture  to  give  our  own  account  of  the  comedian’s  objects  in 
contrast.  Tlie  ‘  Acharnians,’  like  the  ‘  Peace,’  which  followed  it 
four  years  later,  w  as  w  ritten  w  ith  a  directly  political  object — and 
a  go<Kl  object,  there  is  no  (piestion — to  induce  his  countrymen  to 
terminate  the  war ;  but  the  ends  held  up  to  be  gained  by  ])eace, 
are  gluttony  and  sensuality,  depicted  in  colours  too  gross  and  too 
glaring  to  bear  any  light  to  he  shed  on  them.  The  evils  of  war 
are  inculcated  by  arguments  which  could  not  be  listened  to 
si'riously  by  any  one  without  becoming  cow'ardly  and  base,  while 
the  wounds  and  death  of  a  brave  w’arrior  are  treated  with  heart¬ 
less  ridicule.  ‘  The  Knights’  is  a  fierce  attack  on  the  demagogue 
('Icon,  \yho  was  then  in  the  height  of  ]>ride  and  pow’er,  after  his 
success  in  capturing  a  large  body  of  true-born  Spartans.  In 
putting  forth  this  drama,  the  comedian  ran  a  fearful  risk — the 
risk  of  nothing  less  than — of  losing  the  prize!  Had  it  been  an 
aristixrat  of  Rome,  or  of  Sparta,  against  whom  his  ‘  mala  verba’ 
were  directed,  (and  such  mala  verba !)  very  different  w’ould  have 
l)ce!i  the  danger.  ‘  The  (Mouds’  is  an  ignorant  and  vulgar  slander 
on  SiKTatos  and  all  new  knowledge,  in  which  he  tunis  to  scorn 
e\er\  stud\  which  makes  men  palcfaced,  such  as  geometry, 
ast  I  onomy,  geography,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  accuses 
Sh  rates  of  teaching  children  to  Wat  their  parents,  debtors  to 
detiaud  their  (Ti  ditors,  and  cvciyhody  to  despise  the  gods  and 
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their  oaths.  To  pretend  that  Aristophanes  was  seriously  shocked 
l)V  the  discourses  of  Socrates  against  the  popular  superstitions,  is 
the  part  of  puerile  credulity  ;  for  this  iK)et,  when  it  suits  his  jest, 
can  be  profane  and  impious  beyond  rAiglish  utterance  or  con¬ 
ception.  J^ct  us  forget  the  person  of  Socrates,  and  there  remains 
in  this  play  a  protest  in  favour  of  field  sports,  the  pahwstra  and 
the  ancient  lyre  against  the  growth  of  science  and  cultivation  of 
the  mind.  ‘  The  Wasps’  is  a  witty  picture  of  a  citizen  bitten  by 
a  rabies  for  sitting  in  the  jury  box.  Tlic  poet,  however,  unfor¬ 
tunately  overwrote  liimsclti  and  the  end  is  so  tame,  tliat  jNlr. 
^litehell  boldly  uses  the  knife,  and  cuts  off  nearly  five  hundred 
lines  from  the  end.  ‘  The  Birds’  is  a  pantomimic  representation 
of  an  empire  in  the  clouds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Athenians  and 
of  the  gods.  We  arc  notable  to  find  a  trace  of  its  being  written  to 
de])rceatc  tyranny  over  the  allies.  ‘  The  Lysistrata*  is  a  eon- 
spiraev  among  the  women  of  Athens,  Sparta  and  Thebes,  to  force 
tlicir  husbands  to  make  peace :  the  intention  of  the  drama  was 
no  doubt  ill  part  political.  ‘  The  Thesmophoriazusa'’  is  a  tale  of 
the  enmity  excited  in  the  Athenian  women  by  the  slanders 
which  Euripides  has  uttered  on  the  sex,  w  ith  his  plan  for  escaping 
their  fury.  It  is  a  rtincorous  attack  on  that  poet,  and  burlesiuies 
a  recent  play  of  his.  Of  the  ‘  Plutus’  we  say  nothing.  ‘  The 
Frogs’  is  a  yet  more  laboured  assault  on  Euripides  (who  was  just 
dead),  with  numerous  clever  imitations,  both  of  his  poetry  and  of 
AOschylus’s.  Finally,  the  ‘  F^eclesiazusa’  is  the  carrying  out 
into  practice  Plato’s  ])lan  of  annulling  marriage,  and  giving 
women  the  political  rights  of  men.  This  play  is  perhaps,  of  all, 
the  one  w^hich  it  is  impossible  by  any  amount  of  curtailment  to 
reconcile  with  the  laxest  conceptions  of  decency :  but  for  this, 
Plato  is  at  Iciist  as  much  to  blame  as  Aristo])hanes.  In  all  these 
]>icces,  we  find  just  what  might  have  been  expected  of  a  come¬ 
dian, — viz.,  a  constant  effort  to  raise  a  laugh,  at  the  cxpimse  of 
anything,  man,  woman,  god,  or  ])rinciplc.  We  do  not  find  fault 
with  him,  that  he  is  neither  patriot,  statesman,  nor  ])hilosopher, 
but  with  those  who  try  to  claim  these  characters  for  him.  As 
regards  Ids  attacks  on  every  low’  demagogue  who  successively 
rises  to  ])ow’cr,  we  should  be  more  disposed  to  think  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  did  he  not  show’  eipial  hos¬ 
tility  to  better  characters.  Against  the  high-born  Pericles,  and 
the  high-souled  Socrates,  his  slandei’s  arc  eijually  flagrant.  When 
he  would  revile  Euripides,  he  can  talk  jnoudly  of  the  good  done 
to  the  city  by  Aeschylus,  in  teaching  the  Athenians  to  cherish 

*  c  of 
this 
and 

gone,  he  is  panegyrized  by  the  same  comedian,  as  are  his  predc- 


w’arhke  sentiments;  yet  Laches,  the  living  representativ 
Aeschylus’s  teaching,  is  remorselessly  ridiculed  for  imbibing 
very  siiirit.  Notwithstandinir,  as  soon  as  faiches  is  dead 
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tT*ors  in  prowess,  Myronidas  and  Phormion,  mcrclv  for  tl.c 
sake  un)cing  able  to  rail  at  men  still  alive.  Out  ot  all  this,  to 
endeavour  to  build  up  for  the  graceless  jester  a  reputation  for 
profound  sagacity  and  iwlitical  self-devotion,  was  a  problem 
worthy  of  a  thorough  Athenian-hater.  , .  . , 

Wc  have  naturally  dwelt  at  niiich  length  on  this  side  ot  the 
author,  l)ecause  3Ir.  Mitchell's  images  teem  and  overllow  with  it ; 
and  minute  criticism  on  the  Greek  would  not  be  in  place  here. 
We  must  however  say,  that  Mr.  Mitchell’s  illustrations  are  ex¬ 
uberant  to  an  extravagance.  He  is  too  lavish  by  tar  ot  his 
erudition,  so  as  frequently  to  obscure  his  author.  Often,  indeed, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  how'  much  of  a  very'  long  note 
was  even  meant  to  help  in  so  secondary  an  object  as  elucidating 
the  text.  In  this  resj)ect  Mr.  Cookesley  has  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  him,  for  tiie  latter  writes  like  a  man  who  is  not  desirous 
of  obtniding  upon  us  either  his  own  accomplishments  or  his  own 
prejudices.  Both  writers  do  us  the  service  of  blotting  out  from 
the  text  impurities  which  it  is  vexatious  and  odious  to  have 
brought  before  the  eyes  every  time  it  is  requisite  to  ojk'h  the 
book. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  we  are  no  zealots  for  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  and  that  we  do  not  sec  his  faults  en  couleur  dc  nw. 
After  this,  we  mav  add  our  conviction,  that  the  increaseil  studv 
of  his  writings  is  neither  a  fancy  nor  a  folly,  but  is  a  natural  and 
rightful  result  of  the  progress  of  historical  research.  Men  are 
seeking  to  jKMietrate  more  deeply  into  social  and  domestic  cha¬ 
racter,  into  daily  life  and  manners,  as  needful  to  understanding 
the  nature  aiul  history  of  a  ]X'ople ;  and  in  this  research  the 
works  of  a  comedian  are  of  |>eculiar  value.  If  Athens  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  Miss  Eilgeworth,  her  tales  and  novels  would  be  worth 
more  to  us  than  a  shoal  of  mere  political  historians. 


Art.  111.  The  Bio^raphiail  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Df 
fusion  of  Vseful  Knou  ledye,  Three  Half  Vols.  8vo.  Loiidoir. 
Ix>ngnmn  and  Co. 

\N  E  brielly  adverted  to  the  plan  and  general  promise  of  this  work 
on  the  ap^xarance  ot  the  first  half  volume,  and  iionv  recur  to  it 
for  the  purjxise  of  stating  more  fully  our  judgtncnt  on  its  merits. 
Such  a  work  has  long  been  w’anteil,  and"  w’c  are  glad  to  have  it 
supplied  from  a  quarter  which  guarantees  its  resjxctability  and 
high  hterarv  character.  Had  it  been  undertaken  by  an  individual, 
then*  would  have  lx;en  reason  to  fear,  lest  the  heavy  pecuniary 
outlay  required  for  its  due  execution  might  lead  to  a  parsimo¬ 
nious  arrangement,  inimical  to  its  completeness.  On  the  prcscut 
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plan,  however,  this  evil  is  avoided,  and  the  reputation  of  a  iS<.)elet}', 
to  which  the  British  public  are  already  deeply  indebted,  is  staked 
on  the  merits  of  the  work.  This  satisfaction  is  further  inereased 


bv  the  acknowledged  talents  and  sound  learning  of  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  the  editorial  depiurtment  has  been  assigned,  and  the  list 
of  distinguished  contributors  which  is  given  with  the  second  half 
volume.  The  high  charaetcr  and  former  literary  productions  of 
Mr.  Long,  coupled  with  the  aid  he  luis  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
place  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  fultilment  of  the  promises 
made  to  the  public,  and  aftbixl  us  the  pleasing  prosjH>ct  of  at 
length  obtaining  what  liiis  long  been  needed,  but  of  whieh  we 
had  begun  to  despair.  Our  French  neighbours  have  far  out- 
stripjKJU  us  in  this  matter,  having  }K)ssessed  for  several  years,  in 
the  Bioijraphie  Universelle^  which  extends  to  lifty-two  volumes, 
with  a  Supplanmty  of  whieh  twenty  volumes  have  already  aj> 
l)eared,  a  work  of  viust  research,  of  various  and  profound  learning, 
at  once  comprehensive  in  its  range,  and  most  meritorious  in  its 
literary  execution.  The  biographical  works  previously  accessible 
to  the  English  reader  were  far  trom  superseding  the  necessity  for 
the  ])rescnt  undertaking.  Some  of  them  were  distinguished  by 
considerable  merits,  as  the  Bioyraphia  BritannicHy  edited  about 
1778,  by  Dr.  Kippis,  with  the  assistance  of  Lords  ILiiles  and 
llardwicke,  Drs.  Douglas  and  Percy,  and  other  eminent  men, 
and  the  General  Bioyrapht/  of  Dr.  Aikin;  to  say  nothing  of 
Chalmer's  Biayraphical  Dictionary^  the  bulk  of  which  greatly 
exceeds  its  worth.  The  edition  of  the  Bioyraphia  BritannicUy 
edited  by  Dr.  Kippis,  was  brought  down  to  the  letter  F  only, 
and  as  its  title  imports,  its  range  was  restricted  to  ‘  the  most 
eminent  persons  who  have  nourished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.’  The  field  of  universal  biography  may  therefore  be  fairly 
reg  arded  as  having  been  unoccupied  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  present  work,  which  is  designed  to  include  memoirs  of  all 
pei'sons  who  ‘  have  done  anything  for  which  they  ought  to  be 
remembered.’  ‘  The  completeness,’  remarks  the  editor,  ‘  which 
a  biographical  dictionary  should  aim  at,  consists  in  comprising 
the  names  of  all  |K'rsons  who  deserve  a  notice,  and  not  in  con¬ 
taining  only  elaborate  lives  of  distinguished  jKjrsons,  luul  omitting 
those  of  liule  imjKirtance.’ 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  work  consists  in  the  full  statement 


ot  authorities  which  is  apj)endetl  to  each  article,  thus  testing  the 
pains-taking  of  the  writer,  and  aiding  such  readers  as  are  so  dis- 
l)osi*d  in  a  more  extended  investigation  of  individual  biographies. 
In  the  case  of  authors,  a  list  of  their  works  is  also  furnished,  or 
where  this  woulil  be  too  extended,  reference  is  made  to  some 
place  where  such  a  list  may  be  found.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  too  obvious  to  need  s[)ccification,  and  will  be  highly 
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prized  liy  tliosc  wlio  lire  prticlicftlly  RCfjiiciintod  witli  tlic  liilxiur 
of  research.  Tlic  initials  of  each  writer  arc  also  appended  to  his 
productions,  and  the  full  name  is  given  at  the  coin])letion  of  the 
volume.  Hesix?cting  the  authorities  adduced,  the  editor  remarks, 
‘  The  meaning  of  the  authorities  is  this — they  arc  the  materials 
which  the  writer  has  used.  They  may  not  he  all  the  materials, 
for  in  some  cases  an  article  must  be  constructed  from  many 
obscure  and  unconnected  authorities,  but  they  arc  the  principal 
materials,  they  are  the  main  evidence  for  the  facts  which  lie 
states.  The  judgments  and  opinions  arc,  in  most  eases,  the 
writers  own.  If  it  ever  hapi>ens,  owing  to  any  cause,  tliat  a 
writer  has  not  used  the  best  authorities,  or  if  it  happens  that 
there  are  no  good  authorities,  the  cpiality  of  the  writer’s  materials 
will  be  indicated  bv  the  authorities  which  arc  cited ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  reader  will  have  the  means  of  judging  of  the  value  of 
the  information,  and  of  testing  its  accuracy.  Where  the  au¬ 
thorities  arc  indiflerent,  he  will  see  that  he  must  be  content  with 
the  little  that  is  said,  or  he  must  take  the  trouble  of  looking  for 
more;  where  they  arc  good  and  sullicicnt,  he  will  have  the  means 
of  carrying  his  impiirics  further  than  the  limits  of  a  biograjihical 
dictionary  jK'rmit  the  writer  to  do.  Some  books  are  (|uoteil 
among  the  authorities,  not  as  being  original  sources  of  intbrina- 
tion,  but  as  useful  works,  in  which  a  reader  may  find  something 
to  his  purjK)sc.’ 

Three  half  volumes  of  the  work  arc  now  before  us,  and  we 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  (pialify  ourselves  to  give  an  inniarlial 
and  sound  ojiinion  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  likely  to  realize 
the  cxjK'ctations  awakened  by  its  announcement.  These  were 
by  no  means  verv’  limited,  as  the  quarter  whence  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  the  literary  arrangements  which  were  understood  to 
have  been  made,  were  of  an  order  to  raise  sanguine  anticipations. 

hatever  those  may  have  been,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  averring 
that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  met,  for  it  has  rarely 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  examine  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  general  exe¬ 
cution  ot  which  has  been  so  creditable  to  the  learning  and  good 
taste,  Ixith  ot  the  editor  and  of  his  several  contributors.  Con¬ 
siderable  varieties  arc  ot  course  obser\’ablc  in  the  stvle  and  aj>- 
narent  diligence  of  dilTercnt  writers,  and  much  difficulty  must 
have  lu'cn  exjx'rienced  in  determining  the  space  which  should 
1k'  doNoted  to  individual  lives.  For  the  most  part,  little  more 
could  Ik'  attempted  than  a  succinct  narrative,  coupled,  in  the  ease 
of  authors  and  artists,  with  brief  criticisms  on  their  works ;  but 
t  ic  instances  are  ^  not  few  in  which  litcraiw  topics  and  general 
|>ruKiples  of  criticism  are  discussed  in  a  manner  as  ideasing  to 
t  le  mtelhgent  reader,  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  respective  writei's. 
Considerable  attention  has  evidently  been  paid  to  oriental  litera- 
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tnrt‘,  at  which  wc  arc  the  more  gratified  Iroiu  the  general  inat¬ 
tention  it  has  met  with  even  from  literary  men.  The  work 
abounds  in  ample  proofs  of  the  efficient  aid  which  Mr.  Long  has 
secured  in  this  department  of  his  labour.  The  first  volume 
comprises  lOGl  memoirs,  and  contains  probably  as  large  a  portion 
of  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  as  any  book  ever  piib- 
lishcd.  The  character  and  worth  of  the  work,  however,  will  best 
appear  from  an  inspection  of  its  contents,  to  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  of  which  w  e  shall  give  such  extracts  as  our  brief  space 
permits.  VVe  lake  the  following  from  an  admirable  article  on 
Abailard,  furnished  by  Professor  Forbes,  of  Kings  College, 
London,  in  which  the  nicest  sense  of  moral  propriety  is  united 
to  an  admiring  appreciation  of  the  dialectic  skill  of  the  great 
logician. 


‘  As  an  original  thinker  Ahailard  does  not  claim  a  very  higli  place. 
He  followed  the  course  of  Roscelin,  who  was  the  first  bold  investigator 
of  the  received  dogmas  of  the  age.  ‘  The  name  of  Ahailard,’  says  G  uizot, 
*  is  not  associated  with  any  great  iilea;  his  age  being  one  of  movement, 
not  of  foundation.  But  this  movement  he  encouraged  and  directed.’ 


His  great  skill  was  as  a  dialectician,  which  he  first  displayed  in  advo¬ 
cating  the  ])hilos()phy  of  the  Nominalists,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Realists.  The  latter  held  that  genera  .and  species  were  real  existences; 


the  former,  that  general  terms  are  not  the  representatives  of  realities, 
hilt  .are  only  mental  abstractions,  .and  that  the  only  realities  are  indi¬ 
vidual  entities.  Boethius  {Connnvut.  in  Cic,  7V>y^  iv.  c.  6)  has  ex¬ 
pressed  in  few  words  the  re.alistic  opinion;  ‘Plato  laid  it  down  that 
there  were  certain  ?V/crr,  that  is,  sperirs  incorporeal,  and  substances 
jicrmanent  and  in  themselves  distinct  from  other  things  in  their  nature, 
as  for  instance  Man;  and  tlmt  by  their  participation  in  these  idem, 
otlier  things  became  men  or  animals.’  The  skill  of  Ahailard  in  dealing 
with  these  and  simil.ar  cpiestions  was  unrivalled;  hut  his  victories, 
though  due  to  the  subtlety,  acuteness,  precision,  order,  and  promp¬ 
titude  of  his  intellect,  must  still  share  a  jiart  of  the  lionoiir  with  the 
philological  abuses  of  the  age.  AVords  wore  reckoned  as  ideas  .and 
things.  !Many  of  their  syllogistic  triumphs  are  solely  attributable  to 
what  Bentham  would  call  the  j^etting  up  of  fictitious  entities.  But  the 
extensive  influence  of  Ahailard  upon  his  age,  as  witnessed  not  only  hy 
the  rivalry  and  jealousy  which  he  excited,  but  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  thousands  of  scholars  who  flocked  round  him,  even  when  he  was 
driven  to  lead  a  hermit’s  life  in  solitude,  must  be  attributed  to  his 
eloquence  as  a  highly  gifted  and  practised  orator.  The  chief  jirinciiile 
that  he  inculcated  may  be  called  the  teaching  of  men  to  listen  to  reason; 
ami  he  did  this  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  least  degree  of  reason 
among  the  most  learned. 


‘  The  character  of  Ahailard  m.ay  be  cle.arly  collected  from  the  account 
he  has  given  of  himself  in  his  ‘  Ilistoria  C’alamitatum.’  I lis  ruling 
passion  was  the  love  of  making  subtle  distinctions,  and  of  teaching  as 
one  who  felt  that  he  had  authority;  out  of  which  grew  an  almost  equal 
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clelijrlit  in  disputation.  Ilis  love  of  disputation  was  encouraged  by 
constant  |)rovocation  and  almost  constant  success.  It  mainly  contributed 
to  his  unhappiness  and  ruin,  both  directly  and  indirectly;  it  tended  to 
deaden  the  moral  feelings  and  atfections,  and  to  render  cold  a  heart 
tliat  was  not  originally  very  warm.  If  his  passion  for  Ileloise  b;id 
lH‘cn  gi\‘ater  than  his  ambition,  he  would  at  once  have  married  her, 
and  escaped  the  sorrows  that  he  brought  upon  himself  and  her.  1  le 
acknowledges  that  his  love  had  never  been  worthy  of  her.  lUit 
Abailard  conceals  none  of  his  faults.  There  is  not  the  least  hypocrisy 
in  him,  cither  to  others  or  to  himself;  and  he  commands  our  respect 
and  sympathy,  as  one  who  suffered  persecution  for  the  free  cxj)ression 
of  opinion.  Independent  of  all  his  great  acquirements  and  his  elo¬ 
quence,  Abailard  was  a  very  accomplished  man,  and  probably  comi)Osed 
the  music  to  many  of  his  own  songs,  which  Ileloise  informs  us  he  sung 
with  so  sweet  a  voice.  He  was  the  most  popular  song-writer  of  his 
day,  at  the  very  time  that  he  stood  first  as  a  theologian,  a  logician,  and 
public  instructor.  A  story  which  is  told  by  Accursius  and  Odofredus, 
of  one  Petrus  llailardus,  so  far  from  proving  him  to  be  a  jurist,  as  some 
writers  have  imagined,  proves,  as  Savigny  observes,  that  he  neitlierwas 
nor  wished  to  be  a  jurist.  This  Petrus  Bailardus  is  supiiosod  to  be 
Abailard.  (Savigny,  Gischichte  dvs  Rom  Ucchtes  im  J//7A/G//er,iv.374.) 
Abailard  was  also  unacquainted  with  the  mathematics,  as  he  himself 
inforiiLs  us  in  the  manuscript  of  St.  Victor. 

‘  Tlic  highly  iinpassioiu'd  and  devoted  character  of  Ileloise  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  shown  by  her  letters  and  the  whole  course  of  her  life.  The  con¬ 
templation  of  her  jKisition  when  she  first  met  Abailard,  developes  a 
wvy  curious  fact  as  to  the  estimate  and  treatment  of  women  in  her  age. 
She  was  celebrated  all  over  the  kingdom  for  her  learning  and  accom- 
pli.duucnts,  and  yet  she  was  jdacvd  in  the  hands  of  a  tutor  to  whom 
)M  rniission  wius  given  to  use  personal  chastisement  whenever  he  thought 
fit.  To  Abailard  her  love  and  obedience  were  unbounded.  During 
their  whole  ac<iuaintance  he  never  thought  of  her  except  for  himself, 
as  he  subscHpiently  told  her;  she  never  thought  of  herself  except  for 
him.  To  him  both  alive  and  dead  she  devoted  herself.  Her  tempera¬ 
ment  and  her  tastes  utterly  unfitted  her  for  a  conventual  life;  never¬ 
theless,  she  iulfilled  her  duties  as  an  abbess  in  an  cxenqdary  manner. 

‘  The  iH.*rsonal  appe;u*ancc  of  Abailard  is  said  to  have  been  noble, 
griu'etul,  and  commanding.  Of  the  person  of  Ileloise  nothing  very 
(h'linite  is  known.  It  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  both  of  rather 
tidl  stature,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  descrijition  of  their  bones, 
on  the  examination  which  took  place  on  their  last  exhumation.’ — 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  30,  31. 

Our  next  extract  is  of  a  different  order.  It  pertains  to  the 
history  of  the  I  rench  monarchy  during  the  latter  part  ot 
Louis  A  >  .  s  reign,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the  infuriated 
react  Kui  which  ensued  a  few  years  later.  It  forms  jiart  of  the 
meinoir  of  AUfudlou,  a  descendant  of  Cardinal  Uichelicu, 
Rud  one  ut  those  great  bad  men  whom  Providence  occasion- 
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ally  ixirmits  to  curse  a  nation.  At  the  period  to  which  the 
extract  refers,  Aigiiillon  had  been  convicted  of  having  obtained 
hy  suborned  evidence  a  sentence  of  death  against  M.  dc  la 
(;halotais,  a  man  of  genius  and  spirit,  who  had  denounced  ‘  in 
the  parliament  of  Rennes  the  iniquities  of  his  provincial  adminis¬ 
tration.’ 

‘  Put  Aiguilloii  possessed  a  source  of  strength  more  than  sufficient 
to  support  him  against  all  his  enemies.  Nursed  in  those  court  in¬ 
trigues  by  which  all  affairs,  even  the  most  momentous  wars  and  treaties, 
were  determined  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  he  had  fortified  himself 
with  the  friendship  of  Madame  du  Barry,  whom  he  had  introduced  to 
Louis  after  the  death  of  Madame  Pompadour;  and  as  lus  influence 
over  that  lady  was  as  unlimited  as  her  ascendant  over  Louis,  he  thus 
exercised  an  indirect  control  over  the  king.  Another  circumstance 
concurred  to  render  his  |)Ower  irresistible.  ^ladame  du  Barry  was  full 
of  resentment  against  the  Due  dc  Choiscul,  who  liad  opposed  her  in¬ 
troduction  at  court;  she  was  irritated  at  the  repulses  which  she  had 
met  with  in  her  advances  to  that  minister,  and  was  eager  to  wreak  her 
revenge  hy  seconding  Aiguillon  in  subverting  his  administration.  But 
though  the  influence  and  power  of  Aiguillon,  through  these  means, 
outweighed  those  of  the  minister,  he  was  alarmed  with  just  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  judicial  sentence  which  hung  over  him;  nor  could  he  have 
averted  the  vengeance  of  the  parliament,  had  he  not  by  a  rare  fortune 
found  in  the  heart  of  Choiseufs  cabinet  an  instrument  who  not  only 
sheltered  him  from  impending  ruin,  but  paved  the  way  for  his  ad¬ 
vancement  to  power. 

‘  The  Chancellor  Maupcou,  an  ambitious,  comipt,  and  daring  minis¬ 
ter,  no  sooner  observctl  Choiscul  sinking  under  tlie  superior  influence 
of  Aiguillon  than  he  formed  a  coalition  with  the  rising  ex-commandant 
of  Brittany;  and  he  paid  assiduous  court  to  Madame  du  Barry,  the 
fountain  of  honours,  by  entering  into  all  the  views  of  her  favourite. 
As  the  head  of  the  law,  he  exercised  the  influence  of  his  office  over 
the  parliament  of  Paris;  and  he  was  the  man  in  France  the  best  fitted 
by  Ids  functions  to  stay  or  overrule  the  jiroceedings  still  urgently 
l>rcssed  forwimls  by  that  body  against  Aiguillon.  Animated  liy  the 
ho|>e  of  new  power,  and  no  way  dismayed  by  the  determined  front 
opjiosed  l)y  the  parliament,  he  shrunk  not  from  renewing  those  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  court  and  the  supreme  tribunal  so  fatal  to  royal 
authority,  nor  from  exposing  the  king  to  the  hazards  of  a  contest  with 
the  parliament  in  defence  of  a  criminal,  of  whose  guilt  the  evidence 
had  never  been  questioned.  Plie  heads  of  the  accusation  were  very 
grave;  sul>ornation,  tyranny,  an  attem^it  to  poison:  but  once  resolved, 
tiic  resolutions  of  Maupeou  were  inflexible,  and  he  carried  through  his 
design  of  sci*eening  the  delinquent,  and  crushing  the  parliament  with 
signal  energy,  lie  thought  first  to  overaw’c  that  assembly  without 
recourse  to  violence;  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Louis, 
now  worn  down  witli  debauchery,  to  call  together  the  parliament  to 
Versailles,  and,  presiding  in  person,  to  convey  such  intimation  of  the 
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n)yal  wUhes  as  might  induce  them  to  drop  the  proceedings,  and  so 
1  arry  a  vote  to  that  effect.  This  first  meeting  of  Louis  and  the  par¬ 
liament,  which  took  place  in  April,  1  /  70,  passed  so  peaceably,  that 
the  chancellor  and  Aiguillon  imagined  themselves  secure,  and  were 
surprised  when  the  parliament,  secretly  supi>orted  by  Choiseul,  renewed 
the  attack,  and  proceeded  towards  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
the  duke.  The  next  step  of  the  court  (for  the  minister  sided  with  the 
parliament)  was  a  direet  interposition  of  the  royal  authority  in  favour 
of  Aiguillon,  which  brought  the  king  into  open  collision  with  that  body. 
In  .lune,  Louis  summoned  the  parliament  to  a  bed  of  justice  at  Ver- 
siiilles,  that  is,  to  a  session  where  the  king  presided  in  all  the  forms 
of  royalty.  The  chancellor,  in  a  menacing  toue,  rebuked  the  con¬ 
tumacy  of  the  parliament,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  commanded 
them  to  cease  the  prosecution.  This  wn\s  a  stretch  of  prerogative  un- 
prece<lented  even  in  the  absolute  monarchy  of  France.  Beds  of  justice 
to  com|)el  the  registration  of  fiscal  edicts  and  other  royal  ordonnances 
were  conformable  to  the  established  maxims  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  had  acMpured  sanction  from  precedents  so  aneicid  as  in  the 
judgments  of  lawyers  to  be  no  longer  questionable;  but  to  suspeml  a 
l>enal  process  by  the  authority  of  llie  king  was  an  act  of  power  which 
even  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  never  attempted.  The  parliament  was 
intlamcd  by  this  aggression  of  the  crown,  and  made  haste  to  vindicate 
their  jurisdiction  by  proceeding  to  a  sentence  against  Aiguillon.  In 
July  they  |>assed  a  judgment  of  attainder,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  rights  and  honours  as  a  |K*cr.  Aiguillon  and  Maupeou,  who  grew 
bohler  at  every  stage  of  the  contest,  were  no  way  disconcerted  by  this 
blow.  These  fierce  and  impetuous  spirits,  in  whose  hands  the  pageant 
king,  in  the  last  stage  of  his  dissolute  life,  was  an  instrument,  tliim- 
dored  out  an  arret  or  ordonnance  of  the  royal  council,  by  which  they 
quashed  the  judgment  of  the  parliament  and  reinstated  Aiguillon  in  all 
his  honours.  This  was  the  mode  in  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  was 
wont  to  crush  the  refractory  parliaments  of  his  day  when  they  resisted 
his  edicts  of  conliscation  and  proscription  by  counter  decrees  ;  and  was 
a  less  violent  exertion  of  arbitrary  power  than  the  former  interposition, 
an  edict  of  the.  council  being  in  the  judgment  of  F rench  jurists  cipiiva- 
lent  to  a  royal  ordonnance  registered  in  the  parliament.  Wlien  the 
court  struck  this  last  blow,  all  the  resources  of  the  parliament  were 
exhausted;  and  it  had  now  rccom’sc  to  remonstrance.  The  members 
j>ersisUHl  in  successive  deputations  to  the  king,  complaining  of  their 
grieviuicos  in  a  style  glowing  with  suppressed  indignation,  which  kept 
idive  the  i)Opular  ferment,  and  held  Aiguillon  in  continual  inquietude. 
Ihe  danger  of  that  nobleman  was  not  yet  past.  The  evidence  ot  his 
crimes  was  in  the  aivhives  of  the  pai’liamcnt;  its  register  contained 
the  record  of  his  conviction;  and  there  was  nothing  to  ])revcnt  that 
LMy,  upon  any  new  turn  of  faction,  renewing  their  proceedings  against 
him.  Some  fresh  act  ot  j>ower,  and  that  more  vigorous  and  decisive 
tluui  the  last,  he  deemed  necessary  for  his  safety.  In  Soi)tcmbcr, 
17 lO,  the  king  suddenly  entered  Paris,  surrounded  the  parliament 
>^uh  his  guards,  held  a  summary  bed  of  justice,  and  after  reprehend- 
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iiifj,  through  the  mouth  of  ^laupcou  the  chancellor,  their  obstinate 
presumption  in  transgressing  their  jurisdiciion,  he  called  for  the 
register  and  tore  from  it  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  against  Aiguillon.  In  tliis  measure  Aiguillon  and  Maupeou 
again  followed  in  the  steps  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  in  1631,  when 
the  parliament  refused  to  register  his  edict  of  attainder  against  the 
adherents  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  placed  on  their  archives  a  counter 
decree  of  remonstrance,  summoned  them  to  tlie  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
and  made  Louis  XlII.  tear  their  decree  with  his  own  hand  from  the 
register.  A  second  bed  of  justice  followed  after  a  short  interval,  in 
wliich  tlie  king  tendered  to  them  a  general  ordonnance,  which  declared 
it  to  be  incumbent  on  the  parliament  to  register  all  edicts  emanating 
from  the  throne;  and  tliis  law,  which  destroyed  the  last  shadow  of 
legislative  authority  residing  in  the  parliament,  received  a  compulsory 
registration. 

‘  During  this  violent  career,  in  which  Aiguillon  trampled  down  the 
supreme  tribumd  of  France,  the  only  shield  of  the  nation  against 
arbitrary  sway,  Choiseul,  despoiled  of  all  jiower,  still  clung  to  his 
otlice,  while  his  rival,  all-powerful,  awaited  the  convenient  moment  for 
his  cx))ulsion.  The  political  authority  of  the  parliament  iKung  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  that  council  reduced  to  the  functions  of  a  mere  judieaturt‘, 
all  tilings  were  ripe  for  the  fall  of  Choiseul.  On  Christmas,  1770,  the 
lettre  de  cachet  dismissing  and  ordering  him  into  exile,  was  delivered 
to  that  minister.  Aiguillon,  impeached  and  convicted,  and  lately  on 
the  brink  of  punishment,  became  from  that  moment  supreme  in  Franco, 
with  the  parliament  at  his  mercy,  and  the  last  control  on  the  executive 
government  overthrown.  Some  time,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
seals  of  ofliee  were  formally  delivered  to  him.  Aiguillon  was  fifty 
years  of  age  when  he  thus  seized  the  reins  of  government,  whieh  he 
hold  with  a  vigorous  hand  till  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  He  had  neither 
the  eloquence  of  Clioiseul,  nor  the  knowledge  or  comprehensive  mind 
by  which  that  minister  was  distinguished.  Activity,  subtlety,  pene¬ 
tration,  promptitude  in  resolution, — these,  the  arts  by  whieh  he  rose, 
were  better  fitted  to  elevate  him  to  the  office  of  foreign  minister,  than 
to  (pialify  him  for  the  vast  and  coniplieatc‘d  (picstions  of  external  policy 
whieh  then  agitated  France.  The  commencement  of  his  power  \vns 
marked  by  his  usual  energy,  and  his  administration  was  signalised  by 
several  memorable  events  which  render  it  a  kind  of  apra  in  the  decline 
and  full  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable,  both 
in  design  and  execution,  was  the  destruction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
an  institution  wdiieli  was  coeval  with  the  earliest  periods  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Stripped  of  its  legislative  powers,  and  deprived  of  its 
patron  Choiseul,  the  parliament  had  never  abated  the  energy  of  its 
indignant  remonstrances  against  the  illegal  acts  which  had  wrested 
from  them  their  ancient  privileges.  Seeing  all  the  remaining  barriers 
of  the  constitution  levelled  by  Aiguillon,  and  dreading  a  totid  annihi¬ 
lation  of  justice,  they  resolved  to  abandon  their  judicial  functions;  and 
they  thought  to  embarrass  the  new  administi'ation  by  the  disorder 
incident  to  the  cessation  of  the  legal  tribunals.  They  sent  fresh  depu- 
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tations  to  Versailles,  intimatinfr  their  resolution  no  longer  to  continue 
their  session.  The  king  replied  by  an  arbitrary  mandate,  ordering 
them  to  resume  their  functions.  T.hc  parliament  was  inflexible,  anfl 
l*aris  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  denial  of  justice,  and  by  the 
agitation  which  prevailed  among  the  lawyers.  Aiguillon  and  the 
Chancellor  Maupeou,  who,  having  reaped  the  reward  of  his  subser¬ 
viency,  stood  foremost  in  this  continued  conflict,  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  or  even  relax  their  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  tlicir  design, 
now  visibly  formed,  of  rendering  the  king  wholly  absolute.  They  n*- 
solved  on  tlie  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the  banishment  of  all 
tlie  refractory  members.  In  the  month  of  January,  1771,  at  midnight, 
two  musqueteers  arrived  at  the  house  of  each  counsellor  of  parliannuit 
at  the  same  moment,  and,  tendering  him  the  question  ‘  whether  he 
would  resume  his  duties?*  commanded  him  to  answer  simply,  yes  or 
no.  The  members,  roused  from  their  slumber,  and  in  contusion  at  so 
rude  a  summons,  w^ere  scarce  allowed  time  to  collect  themselves:  by 
far  the  greater  numl>er,  refusing  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
court,  were  banished  to  remote  parts  of  France,  some  to  Languedoc, 
some  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  the  remnant,  whose  subserviency  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  the  favour  of  the  chancellor,  in  the  present  exigency 
of  justice,  were  formed  into  a  new  tribunal,  which  wholly  superseded 
the  ancient  parliament.’ — Ib.  pp.  551—553. 

The  follow  ing  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  between  D’Alcm- 
l)crt  and  Voltaire,  taken  from  an  article  on  the  former,  by  Fro- 
fessor  dc  Morgan,  of  University  College,  is  at  once  discriminating 
and  correct. 


‘  The  wTitingsof  D’Alembert  show  something  of  the  sort  of  character 
which  he  attributed  to  himself  in  the  autography  above  cited,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  correspondence.  There  is  abundance  of  pleasantry,  much 
satire,  and  little  or  no  aflectation.  Drought  up  as  he  w^as  in  com¬ 
parative  retirement,  and  not  introduced  into  the  gay  society  of  the 
capital  till  his  mind  and  manners  w’crc  tolerably  'well  fixed,  he  did  not 
acquire  cither  the  case  or  the  levity  of  the  flishionable  world.  In  this, 
and  in  every  other  point,  the  only  person  w  ith  whom  it  is  curious  to 
compare  D’Alembert  is  his  colleague  and  friend  Voltaire;  and  tlie 
more  so,  because  lx)th  go  together  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  of  the 
last  and  present  generation  in  the  undiscriminating  abuse  which  is 
lavished  iqHm  llieir  common  irrcligion;  while  Diderot,  infinitely  below 
cither  in  mind  and  attainments,  makes  a  third.  We  cannot  even  allow 
the  circumstance  just  muned  to  be  reason  enough  for  entering  upon  the 
character  of  Diderot  in  this  place;  but  Voltaire  and  D’Alembert  arc 
insep:irable.  The  latter  was  tliinking  wdiilc  the  former  w’as  reading 
and  writing,  and  conse(|uently  w'os  as  superior  in  justness  and  clearness 
^^l^pth.  Even  the  sentiments  of  the  tw'o  on  the  subject  ot 
(  hn.stianity  were  as  different  as  could  be;  D’Alembert  w*as  a  serious 
Jk'optic,  Voltaire  a  laughing  dogmatist.  The  satire  of  both,  w  ith  two 
y  ry  diflerent  kinds  ot  [ww'cr,  was  show'crcd  upon  the  numerous 
instances  of  stupid  fanaticism  which  came  in  theu*  wmy,  and  their  in- 
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(lignation  upon  the  no  less  frequent  displays  of  lej^al  atrocity :  but 
IV Alembert  apparently  felt  no  interest  in  carrying  these  arms  further, 
while  Voltaire  found  himself  as  much  impelled  to  extract  ridicule  from 
the  lirst  chapter  of  Genesis  as  from  the  judgment  of  a  provincial  court, 
or  the  remonstrance  of  an  injudicious  abbe.  If  D’ Alembert  had  set 
himself  to  w'rite  against  revelation,  he  would  have  made  most  of  his 
converts  in  England;  Voltaire  >vas  the  best  imaginable  apostle  for  the 
Frenchman  of  the  old  monarchy.  Neither  is,  w’e  imagine,  ever  called 
learned;  but  D’Alembert  w'as  as  hw  from  having  gone  through  the  ex¬ 
tensive  miscellaneous  reading  of  Voltaire,  as  from  possessing  his 
brilliiuit  but  superlicial  range  of  thought.  D’Alembert  had  little  or  no 
depth  of  reading,  even  in  mathematics;  he  could  do  anything,  and  had 
no  great  need  of  a  guide,  lie  re-invented  Taylor’s  theorem,  but  never, 
as  far  jis  appears,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  w'as  aw'are  that  another 
had  been  before  him.  lie  did  not  even  take  any  pains  to  know  the 
various  new  discoveries  which  were  made  around  him  in  the  physical 
sciences;  but  he  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  philosophical  of 
the  French  mathematicians,  and  the  quantity  of  thought  on  the  first 
principles  of  the  exact  sciences  which  is  found  in  his  w'ritings  is  very 
iarg(*,  insomuch  that,  in  like  manner  as,  wdien  the  author  of  a  formula 
is  doubtful,  the  querist  first  ascertains  whether  or  no  it  is  Euler’s,  so 
when  a  good  idea  on  the  foundation  of  any  part  of  analysis  is  to  be. 
traced  to  its  source,  it  w  ill  be  a  saving  of  time  to  settle  the  claims  of 
D’Alembert  before  inquiring  into  those  of  any  one  else.  As  to  other 
points  of  character,  his  pecuniary  liberality,  particularly  to  his  foster- 
mother,  ahvays  cost  him  a  large  part  of  his  income;  and  his  spirit 
tow  ards  other  men  of  science  was,  we  believe,  in  every  instance,  good. 
He  and  Clairaut  were  rivals,  and  no  w^ork  of  either  appeared  without 
liiiding  a  severe  critic  in  the  other;  but  D’Alembert,  the  more  cautious 
and  jirofound  of  the  tw'o,  was  generally  on  the  right  side  of  the  question: 
w’c  may  add  that  their  disputes  never  degenerated  into  s(|uabble. 
Lagrange  and  Laplace  both  ow  ed  their  lirst  advantageous  settlements 
in  life  to  D’Alembert;  the  former  at  the  Prussian  court,  the  latter  in  a 
professorship  at  Paris.’ — Ib.,  pp.  809,  810. 

Ill  his  zeal  to  defend  the  French  phiIoso})hcr  from  the  cliargc 
of  having  designated  Christianity,  the  ‘  infamous’  (infame),  Mr. 
Dc  Morgan  ])crmits  himself  to  indulge  in  a  silly  sneer — we  can 
really  call  it  by  no  better  name — against  such  as  deem  church- 
rates  a  grievance.  1  Ic  speaks  of  those  whose  ‘  worst  ecclesiastical 
grievance  of  the  legal  kind  is  a  threc-and-sixpenny  church- 
rate.’  Who  these  may  be  wc  know  not,  and  Mr.  Morgan  him¬ 
self  would  be  at  some  loss,  if  required,  to  point  them  out.  Wc 
deem  church-rates  a  grievance,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  countrvmcn  deem  them  so  too,  but  there  arc  other  grievances 
still  w  orse, — the  most  notorious  and  flagrant  of  w  hich  is  the  incor- 
noration  of  things  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  state  church. 
What  Mr.  Dc  Morgan  meant  to  insinuate  is  very  obvious ;  but 
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what  he  says  is  untrue  to  fact,  and  out  of  place,  in  a  work  other¬ 
wise  honourably  exempt  from  sectarian  influences. 

Oiir  space  must  restrict  us  to  one  more  extract,  which  we  take 
from  the  memoir  of  Alfred,  the  greatest  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs.  The  whole  article,  which  is  furnished  by  George 
L  Craik,  Esq.,  will  amply  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man,  and  of 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  is  as  just  iis  it  is 
discriminating : — 


*  Putting  out  of  view  the  imputations  already  noticed,  which  refer 
exclusively  to  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  and,  rightly  considered, 
rather  set  off  and  enliance  the  conquest  over  himself  which  he  after¬ 
wards  achieved,  the  lustre  of  Alfred’s  ehai’aeter,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  king,  is  without  spot  or  shade.  lie  is  charged  with  no  vice;  and, 
U'sides  the  cheerful  and  unpretending  exhibition  of  all  the  ordinary 
virtues  in  his  every-day  life,  the  untoward  circumstances  in  wliieh  he 
was  jdaced,  and  the  alllictions  with  which  he  was  tried,  were  con¬ 
tinually  striking  out  from  his  happy  nature  sparks  and  flashes  of  the 
heroic  and  sublime,  lie  triumphed  over  pain  as  he  had  triumjdied 
over  passion;  his  active  exertions  in  arms,  and  his  unintermitted  la- 
Innirs  of  every  other  kind,  were  caiaded  on  while  he  was  suflering 
under  the  torment  and  debility  of  a  disease  which  never  left  liim,  and 
which  probably  at  last  brought  him  to  his  grave.  The  field  in  which 
he  act«‘d  was  limited  and  obscure;  but  that  too  makes  part  of  his  glory, 
for  of  all  the  rulers  wdio  have  been  styled  ‘  the  Great,’  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  the  epithet  has  been  given  with  more  general  acclamation 
than  to  this  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  Ilis  fame  transcends  that  of 


most  coiKpierors,  although  ho  won  it  all  by  w  hat  he  did  for  his  own 
subjects,  and  w  ithin  his  own  j>etty  principality.  But  probably  no  king 
ever  did  more  for  his  country  than  Alfred,  at  least,  if  we  measure 


what  he  accomplished  hy  his  means  and  his  difficulties.  His  presia*- 
vation  of  it  from  eompiest  hy  the  Northmen  in  the  latter  part  of  liis 
reign,  was  perhaps  as  great  an  luduevement  as  his  previous  recovery 
ol  its  indetK'ndence,  when  all  seemc‘d  to  be  lost,  and  the  foreigner  had 
actually  acquired  the  tKissession  of  the  soil;  the  latter  contest  at  least 
was  much  the  more  pn^raoted  one,  and  appears  to  have  called  for  tuid 
brought  out  more  of  Alfred’s  higli  qualities — his  activity,  his  vigilance, 
his  various  military  talent,  his  indomitable  patience  and  endurance, 
his  spirit  of  hop<‘  that  nothing  could  quench,  ns  w'cll  ns  his  mere 
>alour.  lhat  contest  with  Hastings,  too,  w’as  marked  by  several 
generous  actions  on  the  ]»art  ol  Alfred,  not  admitting  of  notice  in  a 
brief  outline,  which  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  his  character  in  the 
strongest  light.  Nor  let  it  lx‘  said  that  Alfred’s  heroic  ellbrts  after  all 
pn^yM  ineffectual,  imismuch  as  England,  notwithstanding,  was  at  hu^t 
subjugated  hy  tlK)i>e  Danish  invaders  whom  he  twice  drove  oil  :  this 
«  u  not  hapi^n  till  after  more  than  a  century  of  independenee  aiul 
mvdmn  obtained  hy  Ids  exertions;  and,  at  any  rate,  his  success,  even 
It  the  Anglo-Saxons  Iiad  pivserved  their  liberties  for  a  nuieh  shorter 
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time,  would  still  have  given  to  the  history  of  the  world  one  of  its  most 
precious  possessions,  another  example  of  persevering  courage  and 
sti’cngtli  of  heart  winning  the  battle  over  tlie  darkest  and  most  dis¬ 
astrous  circumstances.  This  was  a  lesson  of  ho|)e  and  encounigement 
which  those  who  came  after  liim  could  never  lose  by  any  change  of 
fortune.  The  actual  improvements  in  the  department  of  the  national 
defence  for  wdiich  his  country  was  indebted  to  Alfred,  were  the 
already  mentioned  commencement  of  the  royal  navy,  various  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  building  of  ships,  the  protection  of  the  coast  by,  it  is  said, 
no  fewer  than  lifty  forts  or  castles  erected  in  the  course  of  his  reign  on 
the  most  exposed  or  otherwise  important  points,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  order  of  military  serv  ice,  according  to  which  one  half  of 
the  male  population  of  the  ju'oper  age  was  called  to  the  field,  and  the 
other  allowed  to  remain  at  homo  in  turns,  instead  of  the  whole,  as  for¬ 
merly,  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  limited  time.  In  this  way  the  de¬ 
mands  botli  of  war  and  of  agriculture  were  properly  provided  for.  Alfred 
has  been  commonly  represented  as  a  great  innovator  in  the  civil  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  attempted  little, 
if  anything,  more  in  this  department  tlian  the  restoration  of  the  old 
laws  and  establishments  of  j)oliec,  which  had  fallen  into  inefficiency  in 
the  confusions  and  troubles  that  [)receded  his  reign.  The  bo<ly  of  laws 
which  professes  to  be  of  his  enactment,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
selection  from  those  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Ina  of  AVessex,  Ott’a  ot 
Mercia,  and  other  preceding  kings,  with  the  addition  of  some  portions 
of  the  Mosaic  code.  Ingulfus  and  other  later  writers  attribute  to  him 
the  division  of  the  country  into  shinvs,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  whicli  made  every  man  in  some  degree  re- 
s|M)nsible  for  the  j)caee  of  his  district,  and  for  the  conduct  of  every 
ot?i(T  inhabitant;  but  it  is  in  the  liighest  degree  pr(»bable  that  all  this, 
in  so  far  a.s  it  does  or  ever  did  actually  exist,  is  of  much  earlier  origin. 
AVe  may,  however,  believe  that  Alfred  maintained  a  strict  and  efficient 
police  in  his  dominions,  without  taking  literally  what  is  asserted  by 
illiam  of  Malmsbury,  that  a  purse  of  money  or  a  ])air  of  golden 
hrac(*lets  would,  in  tin*,  time  of  this  king,  remain  for  weeks  cxpos(*d  in 
the  highway  without  risk  of  depredation.  It  may  also  l)e  true,  as  Ingulfus 
relates,  that  he  first  appointed  a  justiciary  or  special  officer  for  the 
ln*aring  of  causes  in  every  shire;  dividing  the  authority  which  had  for¬ 
merly  resided  in  a  single  governor,  between  that  functionary  and  the 
viscount,  or  sheriff.  Hut  that  Alfred,  as  has  been  often  said,  was  the 
founder  or  inventor  of  trial  by  jury,  is  certainly  an  erroneous  notion; 
the  jury  trial  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  altogether  a  different  thing  from 
what  is  now  known  by  that  name,  and  was  also  undoubtedly  much  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  AlfrcMl.  The  most  important  of  Alfred’s 
patriotic  services,  and  those  at  the  same  time  of  which  wc  have  the  best 
evidence,  consist  in  what  he  did  for  the  literature  of  his  country,  and 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  his^subjects.  In  addition  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  schools  in  all  the  principal  towns,  having  himself  at  the 
late  age  of  thirty-nine  begun  the  study  of  Latin  under  the  direction  of 
some  of  the  learned  men  whom  he  invitetl  to  his  court  from  all  j)arts, 
VOL.  xiii.  X 
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Grimbold,  or  Grimbald,  of  St.  Omer,  and  John  of  Corvei,  from  tlic 
Continent,  os  well  tis  Asscr,  from  St.  David’s,  in  Wales,  and  Plejrmiind, 
Werferth,  and  others  from  Mercia,  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  had 
turned  his  new  acquirements  to  account,  hy  translating  into  the  popular 
tongue  such  treatises  as  he  conceived  to  be  best  suited  for  his  country¬ 
men.’ — Vol.  ii.,  i>p.  ^K),  91. 

In  dismissing,  for  the  present,  this  work,  we  record  our  dtdi- 
l)eratc  judgment  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lulditions  which,  for  many  years  past,  have  been  made  to  our 
literature.  The  various  and  profound  learning  which  it  displays, 
the  impartiality  of  its  criticisms,  its  sound  judgment  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  both  political  and  religious,  promise  to  render  it 
an  undertaking  alike  honourable  to  the  Society  with  whom  it  has 
originated,  and  eommensurate  with  the  wants  and  capabilities  of 
our  present  literature. 


Art.  IV. 
1841. 


Pt  rsonal  HecoUcctioiis,  By  Cluxrlottc  Elizabeth. — Seeley. 


All  autobiography  is  valuable,  whether  it  be  the  mere  simple 
detail  of  every-day  life,  or  the  narrative  of  strange  and  startling 
iueidents, —  the  legacy  of  the  writer  who  pours  forth  his  inmost 
feelings  Ixd'orc  a  world  in  which  he  has  no  longer  any  share,  or 
the  earnest  vindication  of  the  still  living  author,  anxious  to  gain 
the  praise,  or  to  avert  the  censure  of  his  contemporaries, — for 
in  each  of  these  we  are  sure  to  find  revealed,  intentionally  or, 
it  luav  he,  unintentionally,  those  numerous  peculiarities  ot 
mental  character  which  are  so  important  to  the  psvchologieal 
imiuirer. 

it,  however,  the  writer  he  one  well  known  in  any  department 
of  popular  literature,  his  autobiography  becomes  additionally 
valuable,  from  the  light  it  cannot  fail  to  throw  on  the  formation 
ol  his  intelleetual  character,  and  the  traces  which  it  will  afford 
ot  the  origin  and  growth  of  those  views  and  feelings  which, 
stronglv  impressed  on  his  own  mind,  become  necessarily  im- 
]wesse(l  on  his  works.  The  autobiography  now  before  us  claims 
attention  from  this  circumstance  ;  the  author,  an  intelligent  and 
most  excellent  woman,  being  one  whose  earlier  writings,  un¬ 
pretending  jis  they  are,  have  exercised  no  slight  iullucnce  over 
a  \Mdc  sphere,  \yhile  her  later  productions  are  characterized  hy 
so  undiMinguishing  and  furious  a  hostility  to  whatever  can  ho 
considered  to  have  reference  to  popery,  that  it  reminds  us  of  the 
days  ot  ‘  Lillihulero,’  and  the  pions%d)juration  of  ‘  The  Pope, 
the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender.’  And  yet  it  is  from  the  earnest 
e  oipience  with  which  the  writer  pours  forth  her  denunciations 
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«ngainst  all  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  popery — whether  ‘  carnal 
minded  statesmen/  or  time-serving  politicians,  or,  woi-sc  than  all, 

‘  the  disciples  of  liberalism,’ — that  her  narrative  becomes  ac¬ 
tually  interesting.  Her  sincerity  is  so  obviously  beyond  all  chal¬ 
lenge  ;  her  feelings  so  warm  and  generous,  even  when  most  per¬ 
versely  wrong,  that  we  feel  as  though  we  were  listening  to  the 
enthusiastic  personal  narrative  of  one  of  the  (’roises,  who  felt  it 
his  bounden  duty  to  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  paynim,  and 
who  deemed  the  only  argument  with  the  heathen  would  be  the 
unanswerable  one  of  his  good  sword. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  was  born  in  Norwich,  and  the  theory  of 
the  strong  influence  of  early  associations  is  fully  corroborated  in 
her  case. 

‘  Tlic  sphere  in  which  it  is  my  dearest  privilege  to  labour  is  the 
cause  of  Protestantism;  and  sometimes,  when  Cod  has  blessed  my 
poor  eftbrts  to  the  deliverance  of  some  captive  out  of  the  chains  of 
Popish  delusion,  I  have  recalled  the  fact  of  being  born  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  dark  old  gateway  of  that  strong  building  where  the  glorious 
martyrs  of  Mary’s  day  were  imprisoned.  I  have  recollected  that  the 
house  wherein  1  drew  my  first  breath  was  visible  through  the  grated 
window  of  their  ])rison,  and  a  conspicuous  object  when  its  gates  un¬ 
folded  to  deliver  tliem  to  unjust  judgment  and  a  cruel  death.  Arc  any 
of  the  jirayers  of  those  glorilied  saints  fullilled  in  the  poor  child  who  was 
brought  into  the  world  on  that  ])articular  spot,  though  at  the  distance 
of  some  ages?  'I'lie  (piery  could  not  be  answered,  but  the  thought  lias 
fre(picntly  cheered  me  on.  The  stern-looking  gateway,  opening  on 
St.  Martin’s  Plain,  was  probably  one  of  the  very  first  objects  traced 
on  the  retina  of  my  infant  eye,  when  it  ranged  beyond  the  inner  wails 
of  the  nursery:  and  often,  with  tottering  step,  I  passed  beneath  that 
arcli  into  the  splendid  garden  of  <uir  noble  episc(>pal  palace;  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  my  Protestantism  may  not  be  traced  to  that  locality,  my 
taste  may;  for  from  all  the  elaborate  display  (►!*  modern  architecture, 
all  the  jirofusc  luxuriance  and  emlless  variety  of  modern  horticulture, 
I  now  turn  away,  to  feast  in  thought  on  the  r(‘collection  of  that  vener¬ 
able  scene.  'Fhe  iialac^e  itself  is  a  tine  specimen  of  the  chaste  old  English 
style;  but  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  unforgetable  feature  was  the 
cathedral  itself,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  one-half  of  the  garden: 
a  mass  of  sobm*  magnificence,  rising  in  calm  repost*  against  the  sky, 
which,  to  my  awe-struck  gaze  and  childish  iniagination,  seemed  to  rest 
upon  its  extpiisitely  formed  spire.’ — pp.  o,  (>. 

The  last  remark  is  rather  eiirions,  for  it  was  no  Protestant 
hand  that  founded  the  cathedral  or  reared  its  beautiful  spire ; 
we  suppose,  however,  that  jis  the  cathedral  was  then  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  ‘  mother  church,’  the  (piestion  how  she  became  i)os- 
sessed  of  it  was  considered  as  unnecessary  to  be  answered,  ibit, 
on  other  ecclesiastical  subjects,  the  little  girl’s  father  took  care  to 
supplv  her  with  abundant  information ;  this  among  the  rest : — 
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‘  Xorwicli  wiis  infamously  conspicuous  in  i)ersecuting  unto  death 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  under  the  sanguinary  despotism  of  roj)ish 
Mary;  and  the  s|>ot  where  they  sullcrcd,  called  the  Lollard’s  Pit,  lies 
just  outside  the  town,  over  llishop’s  bridge,  having  a  circular  excava- 
titui  again>t  the  side  of  Moushold-hill.  This,  at  least  within  a  year  or 
two  ago,  was  kept  distinct,  an  opening  by  the  road-side.  ]\Iy  father 
often  took  us  to  walk  in  that  direetion,  and  pointed  out  the  pit,  and 
told  us  that  there  Mary  burnt  good  i)eoplc  alive  for  refusing  to  worship 
Wixxlen  images.  I  was  horror-stricken,  and  asked  many  questions,  to 
whi<  h  he  did  not  always  reply  so  fully  as  I  wished;  and  one  day,  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  out  while  I  was  iiKpiiring,  he  said,  ‘  I  don’t  think  you  can 
ivad  a  word  of  this  book,  but  you  may  look  at  the  pictures;  it  is  all 
nlK)ut  the  martyrs.’  So  saying,  he  plae(‘d  on  a  chair  the  old  folio  of 
Foxe’s  Acts  and  JMonuments,  in  venerable  black  letter,  and  left  me  to 
ex.amine  it. 

‘  Hours  passed,  and  still  found  me  bending  over,  or  rather  leaning 
against  that  magic  book.  1  could  not,  it  is  true,  dccyphcr  the  black 
letter;  but  I  found  some  examinations  in  Poman  type,  and  devoured 
them;  while  every  wood-cut  was  examined  with  aching  eyes  and  a 
palpitating  heart.  Assuredly  1  took  in  more  of  the  spirit  of  John 
l’\)XO,  even  by  that  imi>erfect  mode  of  acquaintance,  than  many  do  by 
reading  his  lMH)k  through;  and  wlien  my  father  next  found  me  at  what 
In^came  my  darling  study,  I  hK)ked  up  at  him  wuth  burning  cheeks,  and 
asked,  ‘  Papa,  may  I  be  a  martyr?’ 

‘  ‘  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?’ 

‘  ‘  1  mean,  papa,  may  I  be  burned  to  death  for  my  religion,  as  these 
were?  I  want  to  be  a  mart}T.’ 

‘  He  smiled,  and  made  me  this  answer,  wdiieh  I  have  never  forgotten, 
‘  Why,  Charlotte,  if  the  government  ever  gives  power  U*  the  I’apists 
again,  us  they  talk  of  doing,  you  may  very  probably  live  to  he  a 
martyr.* — ]>p.  Kl,  14. 

‘  1  well  rcmenil)er  the  stern  pleasure  tliis  reply  afforded  me,' 
she  remarks;  and  yet,  ‘  of  spiritual  knowledge  not  the  least 
glimmer  had  reached  me  in  any  form.’  In  what  respect,  then, 
did  this  poor  child’s  wish  for  martyrdom  differ  from  that  which 
impels  so  many  a  lieathen  to  lay  down  his  life  for  liis  belief  ? 
Such  questions,  however,  did  not  disturb  the  early  days  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Llizaheth.  Her  father,  a  canon  of  Norwich  and  a  resident 
clergyman,  was  a  1  ory  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  churcliman  of 
the  straitest  school;  and  in  such  vehement  ‘  chnrch-and-king’ 
feelings  w’as  she  nourished,  tliat  she  and  her  brother,  on  the  aj^- 
|M>iuted  fast  days,  w’illingly  put  away  their  toys,  and  w’crc  ‘  con¬ 
tent  w  ith  (»ur  Silk  fish  and  egg  sauce.’ 

I  he  clergy  of  Nonvich  indeed,  seem,  at  this  period  of  poli¬ 
tical  excitement,  (the  close  of  the  last  century,)  to  have  been 
memlH'rs  emphatically  of  a  church  militant.  The  reverend 
canon,  on  one  occasion,  joined  in  an  attack  on  ‘  some  apostles  of 
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rovolntion,  and  drove  tlie  intriidoi's  out  of  the  town.’  The  state 
of  Norwich,  however,  Wivs  certainly  very  terrible,  woi-se  even  than 
Jdncoln,  which  is  constantly,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  certain  personage,  l^ut  here  ‘  Anti¬ 
christ  bestrode  our  city,  firmly  ])lanting  there  his  two  cloven 
hoofs  of  Popery  and  Socinianisin !’  It  is  well  he  had  not  a  third 
hoof,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  that  might  not  have  been 
planted.  To  inercasc  the  evil,  about  this  time  an  appointment 
took  place  in  which  Antichrist,  as  is  hinted,  probalily  had  a 
share — the  elevation  of  Dr.  Bathurst  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  To 
this  estimable  man  Charlotte  Elizabeth  concedes  the  merit  of 
being  perfectly  sincere,  and  disinterested,  too,  in  his  views  ;  and 
she  bears  a  testimony  creditable  to  herself  to  his  many  virtues. 
'I'hc  earnestness  with  which  he  supjiortcd  every  liberal  measure, 
and  especially  that  of  catholic  emancipation,  rendered  him,  how¬ 
ever,  most  distasteful  to  our  writer’s  father ;  although — 

‘  Tliat  it  was  disinterested  no  one  could  doubt ;  for  when  the  mi¬ 
nistry  of  the  day  were  stiflly  opposed  to  the  concession,  and  Dr. 
Bathurst  was  informed  that  if  he  advocated  it  in  j>arliamcnt  he  would 
assuredly  be  left  in  that  miserably  poor  see,  whereas  his  silence  might 
facilitate  a  translation  that  must  needs  be  to  a  better — a  thing  whicli 
Ids  very  large  family  rendered  desirable  enough — the  intimation  only 
increased  his  zeal  :  he  rose  in  his  place,  and  spoke  most  energetically 
in  favour  of  the  measure.  When  he  resumed  his  seat,  the  Peer  next 
him  said,  somewhat  sarcastically,  ‘  I  am  happy  to  find  the  air  of  Nor¬ 
wich  agrees  so  well  with  your  lordship  :  you  don’t  seem  inclined  to 
change  it.’  To  which  the  bishop  meekly  rei>lied,  ‘  My  lord,  what¬ 
ever  1  change,  I  trust  I  shall  not  change  my  principles.’  ’ — pj).  o7,  o8. 

And,  as  the  reader  well  knows.  Bishop  of  Norwich  lie  con¬ 
tinued  to  his  death. 

The  youth  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  a  plea¬ 
sant  one;  but  while  she  censures  herself — we  think,  too  se¬ 
verely, — for  her  indulgence  in  day-dreams,  and  desultory  and 
light  reading,  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  as  she  was  sub¬ 
sequently  to  become  a  writer,  this  literary  trilling,  as  it  may 
now  appear  to  her,  most  ])robably  gave  her  that  facility  of 
thought  and  expression  of  which  she  was  ere  long  to  reap  the 
benclit.  The  sudden  death  of  her  father,  to  whom  she  wjus 
devotedly  attached,  was  but  the  beginning  of  her  troubles  ;  these 
were  soon  increased  by  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  an  ollicer 
of  the  Rifles,  whom  she  speedilv  followed  to  North  America. 
The  account  of  her  voyage  and  the  incidents  ijiat  took  ])lace 
during  her  stay  in  Nova  Scotia  arc  dclightfullv  written,  and  pre¬ 
sent  powers  of  description  of  no  common  order ;  nor  is  it  until 
her  return  to  England  that  we  find  her  no-popery  principles 
again  breaking  forth. 

Her  return  was  swiftly  followed  by  a  summons  to  Ireland, 
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whither  her  husband  had  gone  to  engage  in  a  lawsuit ;  and  with 
feelings  of  the  keenest  regret  at  leaving  her  native  England,  and 
disgust  at  her  intended  sojourn  in  the  ‘  green  isle,’  ‘  on  a  dull 
day  in  April,’  she  took  her  place,  a  solitary  traveller,  in  the 
Shrewsbury  coach.  On  her  arrival  at  Oxford,  ‘  those  old  grey 
lowers  anil  mighty  imisses  of  ancient  building,  on  which  the 
silvery  ray  fell  witli  line  effect,’  awakened  in  her  bosom  most 
mournful  recollections.  Oxford  was  her  father’s  university.  11c 
wjis  dead— and  his  daughter,  unhappily  married,  was  nowpursuing 
her  unprotected  wav  to  a  stranger  land.  ‘  This  was  England,  my 
ow’ii  proud  England.  I  was  bound  for  Ireland  !  What  English 
young  lady  had  ever  studied  the  history  of  that  half-civilized 
settlement  called  Ireland?  Not  I  certainly,  nor  any  of  my 
accpiaintance.’  And  thus  from  Charlotte  Elizabeth’s  deliberate 
acknowledgment,  the  w  hole  piist  history  of  Ireland,  the  grinding 
oj)pressions  under  which  for  centuries  she  had  been  crushed, 
tlie  fierce  intolerance  which  had  for  many  generations  pointed 
out  the  Irish  papist  as  the  aim  for  every  ‘  protestant  boy  V  gun, 
were  alike  unknown ;  and  unconscious  of  the  ])ersecutions, 
which  might  well  nigh  fill  an  Irish  Roman-catholic  book  of 
martyrs,  slie  set  foot  on  the  land,  prepared  to  marvel  that  the 
Irish  spirit  should  chafe  beneath  the  gentle  yoke  of  ‘  free  and 
glorious  England !’ 

After  a  short  stay  in  Dublin,  she  ju’oceeded  to  her  residence 
in  ‘  a  very  little,  aristocrat ical  town.’  The  scenes,  however,  which 
took  place  there  under  her  eye,  might,  wc  should  think,  have 
convinced  her,  that  the  Irish  had  somewhat  justly  to  com¬ 
plain  of. 


‘  At  the  time  1  am  now  to  speak  of,  I  was  living  in  perfect  se¬ 
clusion,  and  uninterrupted  solitude.  Captain -  was  always  iu 

Dublin,  and  my  chiet  occupation  was  in  hunting  out,  and  transcribing 
and  arranging  matter  for  the  professional  gentlemen  conducting  the  law¬ 
suit,  trom  a  massot  contused  iamily  papers  anddocuiments.  ( )urpropcrty 
consbted  ot  a  large  number  ol  poor  cabins,  w’ith  their  adjoining  laiul, 
toiining  a  complete  street  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  was 
gieatly  in  arrear  to  the  head  landlords,  and  a  periodieal  ‘  distress’  took 
p  ace.  On  these  oceasions,  a  keeper  was  set  over  the  property;  some 
egal  papcTs  were  served,  and  all  the  household  goods,  consisting  of 
mm  kettles,  wcHKlen  stools,  broken  tables,  a  ragged  blanket  or  two,  and 
10  itt  e  store  ot  i»otatoes,  the  sole  support  of  the  w  retehod  inhabitants, 
werc^  roug  it  out,  pih‘d  in  a  long  row  dowm  the  street,  and  ^  canted,’ 
la  IS,  put  np  to  Side,  for  the  payment  of,  perhaps,  one  or  two  i>er 

o'l'  *  *^*'"**''*^*  ^1*1®  horrified  me  beyond  measure.  I  was 

.  mmcc  o  e  seen  among  the  ])eople  w  ho  were  called  our  tenants, 
^  emanate  from  their  immediate  laiidlerd; 

e\ery  iing  combined  to  render  the  seclusion  of  my  own  Harden 
more  congciual  to  me  than  any  wider  range.’ — pp.  1 10,  1 1 1 . 
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It  was  here  that,  secluded  from  all  society,  even  from  the 
onlinary  means  of  grace, — from  which,  however,  had  a  gospel 
ministry  been  within  her  reach,  she  could  scarcely  have  profited, 
owing  to  the  severe  deafness  with  which  she  had  been  afflicted 
from  childhood,  —  that  she  determined  to  become  a  perfect 
devotee  in  religion,  *  a  sort  of  Protestant  nun.’  Her  determi¬ 
nation  did  not  last  long;  she  became  very  wretched,  more 
wTetched,  indeed,  though  she  redoubled  her  prayers  and  exer¬ 
tions.  At  length  a  neighbour  sent  her  some  books,  and  among 
them  one  describing  the  death-bed  of  a  young  man ;  and  his 
expressions  of  deep  self-condemnation  attracted  her  attention — 
they  were  so  similar  to  her  own.  Reading  on  she  discovered, 
with  surj)risc,  that  his  end  w\as  peaceful— that  he  actually  died 
rejoicing ! 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Charlotte  Elizabeth  had  she, 
at  this  period,  obtained  the  counsel  and  advice  of  some  expe¬ 
rienced  ("hristians,  since,  from  the  circumstances  of  her  con¬ 
version,  she  seems  to  have  considered  that  every  view  which  did 
not  at  that  ]>eriod  appear  to  her  ciToneous,  w'as  evidently  in 
accordance  with  God’s  word.  ‘  Few',  very  few%  have  been  so 
privileged  as  1  wiis,  to  be  left  alone  with  the  infallible  teaching 
of’  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  means  of  the  written  word,  for  so 
many  weeks,  and  so  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  salvation,  unclouded  by  man’s  vain  wisdom,’  is  her 
remark.  Now  the  grcjit  doctrines  to  w  hich  she  refers  arc  held 
bv  all  the  orthodox  Christian  communities;  while  the  minor 
|>oints  which  she  holds  with,  we  think,  equal  pertinacity,  have 
!)een  repeatedly  im])ugned  by  persons  w  ho  have  brought,  not 
merely  an  equal  degree  of  sincerity,  but  far  better  disciplined 
j)owcrs  of  mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

Her  first  attempt  after  this,  she  tells  us,  was  to  bring  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  her  church  to  the  test  of  Scripture;  she 
had  ‘  no  books  of  a  religious  character,  not  one ;  no  clergyman 
among  my  acquaintance,  no  means  of  incpiiry,  as  regarded  my 
own  church.’  But  was  there  not  then  evidently  a  bias,  and 
a  strong  one,  in  favour  of  the  church  of  her  childhood,  ‘  the 
church  of  her  fathers  ?’  And  yet  she  is  fully  satisfied  that  she 
conducted  this  inquiry  with  the  same  freedom  from  prejudice 
w  ith  which  she  had  imbibed  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

Now  let  us  take  the  parallel  circumstance  of  an  equally  intel¬ 
ligent  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister,  brought  up 
from  infaney  in  dissenting  forms,  and  accustomed  in  the  family 
circle  to  hear  rej>eated  eulogies  on  the  simplicity  and  scriptural 
character  of  our  w  orship.  Let  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  be  put  early 
into  her  hands,  with  the  remark,  that  gocal  John  Bunyan 
would  never  have  written  that  book  if  wicked  men  had  not  put 
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him  ill  prison  for  twelve  years  for  the  sole  crime  of  jircachinpr 
the  Gospel ;  and  when  she  mi^ht  indignantly  ask,  why  these 
wicked  men  did  so?  let  some  of  l)elaiinc’s  and  Alsop’s  vigorous 
and  caustic  works  be  given  her.  And  let  us  view  her  as  growing 
up  a  mere  formalist,  but  still  surrounded  by  dissenting  associates, 
and  no  others,  until  her  conversion  takes  place.  Would  it  not 
be  all  but  imi>ossiblc  that  she  should  be  otherwise  than  a  dis¬ 
senter?  Rut  would  her  earnest  asseverations  that  she  had  been 
convinced  by  Scripture  alone  of  the  ‘  divine  right  of  dissent,’ 
avail  her  in  the  opinion  of  churchmen  ?  Would  not  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  herself  say,  if  reviewing  this  dissenter’s  autobiography, 

‘  Were  early  associations  nothing?  Were  controversial  works 
nothing?  \Vcrc  sympathies  early  awakened  in  the  cause  of 
|>ersecuted  dissenters  nothing?’  And  yet  as  little  claim  to  un- 
liiassed  opinion  can  our  author  advance,  as  the  character  we 
have  imagined. 

We  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  this  jiart  of  Charlotte  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  narrative,  because  we  think  that  the  blind,  and  almost  furious 
bigotry  which  disfigures  so  many  pages  in  the  works  of  an  other¬ 
wise  excellent  writer,  may,  in  great  measure,  be  traced  to  her 
notion,  that  because  she  sought  out  her  doctrinal  creed  without 
assistance  of  human  writings — without,  indeed,  any  educational 
bias  (h>r  she  tells  us  she  was  surprised  at  finding  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  in  the  Prayer  Rook,)  she  exercised  an  equally 
nnprejudiced  judgment,  wlicn,  by  a  similar  ])roecss,  she  set  about 
determining  questions  of  church-government,  and  even  of 
political  opinion.  Rut  while  on  doctrinal  points,  points  which 
she  willingly  admits  were  of  mighty  importance,  her  father  most 
culpably  had  afforded  her  no  instruction ;  on  the  minor  ])oiuts, 
her  mind  had  been  fully  made  up.  For  full  thirty  years  slie  liad 
been  a  vehement  tory,  a  high-church-w’oman,  a  des])iser  of  the 
Irish,  and  a  most  hearty  hater  of  the  Pa])ists;  in  one  respect 
alone,  in  regard  to  these  four  points,  had  her  views  undergone 
any  change ;  it  is,  that  nartiality  for  the  Irish  had  succeeded  her 
aversion.  How,  indeed,  without  an  especial  inspired  guidance 
into  every  question  historical  and  political,  which  certainly  is 
nowhere  nromised — her  views  should  have  been  altered,  would 
1)0  difticult  to  si;y;  but  of  that  inspired  guidance,  (’harlottc 
Elizalictli  seems  fully  confident,  for  her  answer  is,  and  the  reader 
will  find  it  to  be  that  of  a  large,  and  busy,  religious  ])arty — that 
she  went  to  the  Rible  for  truth,  and  as  no  particular  text  ex¬ 
pressly  condemned  her  views,  and  especially  as  she  felt,  and  still 
feels,  as  she  says,  a  grow  ing  conviction  that  she  is  right,  eryo, 
she  is.  Rut  Scripture  has  told  us,  that  even  an  inspired  Apostle 
could  hold  erroneous  views  on  minor  points.  The  Apostle  Peter, 
huiisclf,  declared  that  he  considereu  it  unlawful  to  hold  in* 
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tercoui'se  with  ‘  one  of  another  nation,’  and  persisted  in  that  be¬ 
lief,  until  scMit  by  express  command  to  (Cornelius.  And  what  was 
this  but  the  force  of  early  prejudice,  which  taught  the  Jew,  as  it 
taught  the  Norwich  episcopalian,  to  view  his  own  sect  w'ith  a 
])roudly  exclusive  feeling  ? 

Soon  after  these  events,  a  parcel  of  tracts  sent  by  a  lady,  first 
awakened  in  Charlotte  Elizabeth’s  mind  the  desire  to  become  an 
author.  She  accordingly  sat  down  one  evening,  at  seven  o’clock, 
continued  lier  new  tiisk  until  three  in  the  morning,  when  she 
found  she  had  completed  a  little  story,  ‘  in  the  progress  of  which 
1  had  been  enabled  so  to  set  forth  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
that  on  reading  it  over,  I  was  amazed  at  the  statement  I  hail 
made  of  Scriptural  truth.’  From  henceforth,  she  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Dublin  Tract  Society ;  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  by  throwing  her  among  the  Orange  jnirty,  streng¬ 
thened  still  more  prejudices,  which  rather  reipiircd  an  oppixsite 
treatment.  She  now  became  acipiainted  with  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
his  lady,  and  that  they  were  the  worthy  and  truly  Christian 
people  which  she  represents,  we  have  no  doubt. 

‘His  income  was  eoiisiilcrable;  and  while  exercising  the  rites  of  a 
truly  Irish  hospitality  on  a  noble  scale,  he  expended  a  large  proportion 
of  that  income  in  works  of  charity  C(|ually  judicious,  liberal,  and  im- 
])artiul.  He  had  under  his  roof  thirteen  poor  girls,  who  were  educated, 
maintained,  taught  in  all  the  reciuisites  of  good  household  servants, 
and  linally  placed  out  in  the  families  of  his  friends.  Mrs.  Ibuiiilton 
seemed  to  have  her  heart  in  this  school,  over  which  a  very  competent 
mistress  presided,  and  a  more  beantifnlly  onlered  little  nursery  of 
valuable  domestics  1  never  saw.  Besides  this,  large  benefaetions  were 
distributed  in  clothing,  fuel,  and  other  necesstudes,  among  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  without  any  regard  to  religious  distinction;  and  as  the 
Uomanists  amounted  to  above  twelve  hundred,  while  the  Protestants 
could  not  muster  one,  and  the  former  were  infinitely  more  necessitous 
than  the  latter,  of  course  nearly  all  went  to  them.  I  dwell  upon  these 
things  and  upon  the  exceeding  kind-heartedness  of  the  goml  clergyman 
and  his  affectionate  partner  towards  their  p(K)r  neighbours,  becausi5  it 
throws  additional  light  on  the  real  origin  of  those  acts  which  tlm  Eng¬ 
lish  people  were  made  to  believe  resulted  from  o]>prcssion  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  clergy.’ — pp.  137,  13S. 

Now  how  came  it  not  to  occur  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth  that 
the  twelve  huiulrcd  Roman  C’atholics  ‘  infinitely  more  neces¬ 
sitous’  than  the  scarcely  one  hundred  Protestants,  could  not 
avoid  viewing  with  hostility  a  rector  who  took  the  tithes  which 
they  considered  as  the  due  of  their  own  priest,  in  full,  and 
threw"  them  back  a  mere  fraction  of  their  own  proT>crty  in  tfic 
alms  of  turf  and  blankets?  We  think  if  Scriptural  knowledge, 
too,  had  exercised  its  full  effect  on  her  mind,  she  would  have 
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|>crccivcd  that  a  rich  living  obtained  from  a  parish  where  twelve 
to  one  rejected  the  clergyman’s  ministrations,  was  scarcely  a 
following  out  of  the  principle,  ‘  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you.’ 

The  political  and  religious  differences  which'convulsed  Ireland 
during  the  years  1824  and  1825  added  fuel  to  the  dame  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Elizalxjth’s  wrath  against  Popery,  while  she  began,  uncon¬ 
sciously  it  apj)ears,  to  take  up  millenarian  opinions,  and  to  feel 
a  vehement  interest  in  the  future  state  of  the  Jews.  The 
following  is  her  confession  of  faith  on  the  subject : 

*I  believe  Popery  to  be  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocal}T>sc,  and  I 
longed  for  resolution  to  proclaim  to  the  deluded  victims,  ‘  Come  out 
of  her,  my  people.*  This  1  had  never  done,  but  on  the  contrary,  fell 
cheerfully  in  with  the  then  cautious  [udicy  of  my  friends,  and  so  framed 
iny  little  books  and  tracts  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  they  were 
written  by  a  Protestant  or  not.  Paul  to  the  Jews  became  as  a  Jew, 
that  he  mijxht  frain  the  Jews:  1,  by  a  false  ]>rocess  of  reason,  thought 
it  allowable  to  become  as  an  idolater  to  the  idolaters,  that  1  might  gain 
the  idolaters.  An  awfully  presum])tuous  sin!  The  »Tew  j)0ssesses  the 
fair  Idossom  of  gospel  truth,  which  by  kindly  fostering  is  to  be  ex- 
piuuled  and  ri|H*ned  into  the  rich  fruit :  the  Paj)ist  holds  in  his  hand 
an  a]»]>le  of  Sixlom,  beneath  the  jminted  rind  of  which  is  a  mass  of 
ashes  luul  corruption.  He  must  be  induced  to  fling  it  away,  and  to 
pluck  from  tlie  tree  of  life  a  wholly  different  thing.* — p.  142. 

Tliis  is  strange,  but  after  it,  wc  arc  scarcely  surprized  to  fnul 
her  characterizing  Poper}’,  as  worse  than  idolatry.  If  this  be 
the  case,  how' can  she  j)ersist  in  using  her  Prayer-Book.^  two 
thirds  of  which  iue  derived  from  this  ‘  worse  than  idolatious’ 
service.  The  anti-tithe  war,  wiiged  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  she 
informs  us  was  a  grand  Satanic  device.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  in 
her  case  to  obsene  how  closely  ‘  extremes  meet,’  for  in  her 
anxiety  to  summon  Satanic  agency  to  account  for  whatever  falls 
out  contrary  to  her  preconceived  notions,  she  unconsciously 
treads  on  Papist  ground ;  and  in  Iter  account  of  a  dumb  boy, 
whom  she  took  under  her  care,  and  educated,  \vc  are  again  and 
sigain  reminded  in  his  ‘  beautiful  notions,’  of  some  of  the  most 
amusing  monkish  legends. 

Soon  after,  (’harlottc  Elizabeth  returned  to  England,  and  re¬ 
joined  her  brother,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  nine 
years.  And  here,  we  feel  wc  can  scarcely  award  sufficient  coiu- 
inendatiou  to  the  simple  and  touching  manner  in  which,  in  a 
few  lines,  she  passes  over  the  record  of  injuries  and  sorrows 
which  a  Madame  Laffarge,  and  unhappily  some  others,  would 
have  exhibited  to  the  world  in  at  least  one  hundred  pages  of 
•idomcd  with  dashes  and  notes  of  admiration. 
\>ould  that  that  Christian  principle  which  taught  Charlotte 
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Elizabeth  so  nobly  to  pass  over  wrongs,  of  all  others  most  irri¬ 
tating  to  woman,  had  also  taught  her  that,  in  religious  contro¬ 
versy,  ^  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.* 
Hut  unfortunately,  on  her  return  to  England,  she  became  an 
associate  of  the  British  Reformation  Society ;  and  her  ‘  no 
]>opery’  principles  from  henceforth  seem  to  have  become  a  kind 
of  monomania.  The  doctrine  of  Protestant  hatred,  which  the 
members  of  that  amiable  society  have  certainly  laboured  hard  to 
exemplify,  is  thus  set  forth  : — 

*  It  was  one  of  the  groat  commendations  of  tlic  church  at  Ephesus  that 
they  hated  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  Christ  also  hates :  and  let 
us  daub  over  our  sinful  inditference  as  we  may,  with  the  false  varnish  of 
liberality,  charity,  and  so  forth,  it  will  be  an  awful  item  against  our 
souls  if  wc  do  not  hate,  actively  hate,  the  deeds  of  Antichristian  Koine ; 
and  prove  it  by  exposing  the  vile  snare  that  we  may  deliver  those 
whom  it  holds  in  captivity.  Wc  have  frittered  away  GoiVs  truth,  and 
well  nigh  trampled  out  his  line  of  demarcation,  between  a  holy  worship 
and  the  polluted  sacrilicc  of  an  idol  temple,  while  speculating  on  the 
fair  front  of  dansenism  as  opposed  to  »Iesuitism:  wc  have  turned  from 
tlie  fires  of  Smithli(*M  to  contemjdate  the  well-told  tales  of  Port-Koyal, 
and  thrust  our  Bradfords,  our  Latimers,  yea  and  our  Luthers  from  tlui 
shelf  to  set  up  Fenclon  and  i\  Kempis.  To  their  own  Master  they 
st(K)d  or  fell ;  Fcnclon’s  appointed  work  was  the  conversion  of  Protes¬ 
tants  to  Popery:  he  used  all  the  inllucncc  of  his  very  superior  mind 
and  amiable  character  to  draw  the  persecuted  Huguenots  into  commu¬ 
nion  with  Rome.  It  was  his  glory  that  he  succeeded  so  far,  and  no 
doubt  he  did  it  conscientiously;  but  so  long  as  I  read  in  my  Bible  that 
Satan  transforms  himself  into  an  antfil  of  Vujht  to  seduce  Christ’s  ser¬ 
vants  from  their  allegiance  to  Him,  1  will  not  tamper  with  my  faith  by 
sitting  down  to  ascertain  how  much  of  Christianity  I  can  discover  in 
certain  individuals  actively  promoting  a  system  against  which  the  God 
i>t  heaven  has  ])ronounccd  an  irrevocable,  a  withering,  and  a  final 
curse.’ — pp.  192,  193. 

Is  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  prepared  to  assert,  that  such 
men  iis  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  and  Peter  Lombard,  were  ser¬ 
vants  of  Satan?  That  the  writer  of  the  magnificent  ‘  Dies 
and  those  many  exquisite  hymns  which  the  sternest  protestant 
might  willingly  join  in  singing,  were  men  ‘  actively  engaged 
jiromoting  a  system  against  which  God  has  pronounced  an  irre¬ 
vocable  curse?’  Of  what  use  is  discrimination,  if  the  members  of 
a  whole  communion,  holding  many  different  views,  although 
they  did  not  actually  leave  her  pale,  are  to  bo  in  this  wholesale 
wav  ‘  delivered  over  to  Satan  ?’ 

'T'hc  thirteenth  letter  is  entitled  ‘  National  Apostasy,’  and 
begins,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  capitals,  ‘  eighteen  hundred 
AND  TWENTY-NINE  had  arrived,*  the  year  in  which  catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  was  granted.  It  commences  with  a  short  sketch  of 
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ecclesiastical  historv,  which  shows  at  least  the  writers  utter 
ij^norancc.  She  tells  us  that  the  GosjkjI  had  been  preached 
here  very  early,  and  that  the  church  then  formed  had  continued, 
—small,  indeed,  but  scriptural,— until  the  time  of  ‘  the  Romish 
delegate,  Augustine,’  who  prevailed  ‘  more  by  the  lances  of 
despotic  monarchs  than  through  the  ^yilling  assent  of  Rri  tons,  lay 
or  ecclesiastical.’  So  that,  in  opposition  to  all  authentic  history, 
the  mission  of  Augustine,  it  appears,  was  not  to  convert  ferocious 
heathens  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  to  ])rcach  popery  to  a  pro- 
testant  church  of  the  seventh  century  I  We,  albeit  neither 
j)apists  nor  episcopalians,  willingly  hold  to  the  historic  fact, 
that  Augustine,  moved  with  pity  for  the  idolatrous  Saxons, 
ejuitted  a  civilized  j)coplc  and  a  city  that  enshrined  all  the 
learning  of  the  western  world,  to  preach,  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
those  great  truths  which  Williams  but  iis  yesterday  sought  to 
preach  at  Rarotonga. 

‘  For  ever  hallowed  be  that  morning  fair ! 

Blest  be  the  unconscious  shores  on  which  ye  tread  ! 

And  blest  the  silver  cross  which  ye,  instead 
Of  martial  banner,  in  procession  bear ! 

They  come,  and  onward  travel  without  dread, 

Chanting  in  barbarous  cars  a  holy  prayer. 

Rich  conquest  over  minds  which  they  would  free, 

Awaits  their  coming ;  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  ignorance,  that  ran  so  rough  and  high. 

And  heeded  not  the  voice  of  clashing  swords. 

These  good  men  humble  by  a  few  bare  words, 

And  calm  with  fear  of  God’s  divinity.** 

Wc  arc  next  told  how  England  lay  at  the  pope’s  feet  until 
Henry  VIII.  arose,  and  how  ‘  the  blessed  interval  of  young 
lAlwanfs  reign’  gave  the  church  peace  and  the  land  prosperity ! 
An  opinion  which  even  Fox’s  Rook  of  Martyrs  would  not  corro- 
l)oratc.  The  system  of  Dr.  (’roly  is  followed  in  the  account  of 
the  following  reigns  ;  and  it  is  shown,  how  persecuting  the 
papists  was  ever  inaclc,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  means  of 
England’s  advancement, — a  comfortable  doctrine  to  the  rich 
plundists  of  the  Irish  church,  but  rather  difficult,  wc  should 
think,  to  reconcile  with  Scripture.  With  these  views,  as  the 
time  drew  on,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  fasted  with  her  family,  ‘  in¬ 
troduced  a  separate  supplication  into  the  family  devotions,  pur¬ 
chased  parchments,  and  wrote  \>etitions,  and  sent  about  for  sig- 
natim's.  She  also  procured  ‘  a  large  number  of  simple  tracts, 
explainiug,  on  scripiimil  grounds,  the  dreadful  nature  of  popery,’ 
tliat  thus,  as  she  innocently  remarks,  ‘  the  people  might  judge 
for  themselves.  An  excellent  method,  certainlv,  of  judging  one 
sidcofihecpiestion.  j  b  o 
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*  A  schoolmaster,  who  held  the  old  principles  dear  as  liis  very  life 
was  secretly  hunenting  the  coming  evil,  without  a  hope  of  being  per¬ 
mitted  in  any  way  to  oppose  it ;  and  you  may  believe  w  ith  what  de- 
light  he  responded  to  my  call,  w^hen  asked  to  assist  me.  lie  went  round 
to  those  w  ho  had  previously  received  the  little  tracts,  and  to  some  of 
the  small  hamlets,  or  clusters  of  cottages  scattered  throughout  the  parish. 
He  strictly  adhered  to  my  injunction  to  admit  no  signature  of  any 
youth  under  seventeen  years;  nor  of  any  who  did  notseem  to  understand 
w  hat  they  were  doing,  and  why.  I  scattered  the  tracts  and  handbills 
as  widely  as  I  could:  asked  several  intelligent  men  of  an  humble  class 
to  si)eak  of  it  among  their  accpiaintance  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day  1  had,  not  nineteen,  but  two  hundred  and  forty-six  signatures  of 
honest  sensible  Englishmen  to  my  petitions. 

‘  The  only  person  under  the  stipulated  age  who  signed  it  w  as  Jack  : 
he  was  not  seventeen;  but  he  wept  and  implored  so  passionately  for  leave 
to  tell  the  king  not  to  let  Romans  make  bad  gods  in  England,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  sin  to  reject  his  protest.  lie  rather  cut  than  wrote 
his  name  on  the  parchment:  the  deepest  crimson  suffused  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  with  the  energy  of  his  heiu’tfelt  protest  against  the 
alwmination  that  he  so  well  knew.  lie  does  not  now  regret  it,  while 
waiting  for  the  summons  to  rejoice  with  the  heavens,  and  the  holy 
apostles  and  prophets,  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  the  great. 

‘  Our  petition  w^as  presented  to  the  Commons  by  the  county  mem- 
Ix'r;  to  the  Lords  by  the  Bishop  of  London;  and  to  the  King  by  the 
noble,  honest,  protesting  Duke  of  New  castle.  My  zealous  neighbour 
t(K)k  them  to  London,  and  saw  the  first  laid  on  the  table,  as  he  told  me, 
with  tears  of  thankfulness  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  aid  in  the 
work.’ — pp.  278,  279. 

Now',  in  what  point  docs  all  this  differ  from  the  methods 
adopted  in  papal  countries  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  ‘  holy 
catholic  church  ?’ 

The  ‘  wicked  hill,’  however,  passed  both  houses  and  received 
the  royal  assent;  and  from  henceforth  our  national  downfall, 
saith  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  is  inevitable.  It  was,  therefore,  some 
comfort,  in  the  midst  of  this  judgment,  that  millcnarianism 
ojKuted  a  bright  prospect  to  her  view',  and  she  turned  from  the 
unliearable  sight  of  ])apists  in  parliament  to  the  battle  of  Arma¬ 
geddon,  in  which  they,  together  with  all  heathens  and  schis¬ 
matics,  would  be  utterly  destroyed, — a  view  which  seems  to  have 
affonled  remarkable  consolation  to  her  friend,  Mr.  M'Neile. 

Whatever  effect  this  doctrine  had  upon  her  feelings,  on  her 
muse  the  effect  was  certainly  inspiring.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
millenarianism  been  celebrated  in  numbers  of  ccjual  beauty. 


‘  When  from  scattered  lands  afar 
Speeds  the  voice  of  rumoured  W'ar, 
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Nations  in  conflicting  pride 
Heaved  like  Ocean’s  stormy  tide, 

When  the  solar  splendors  fail 
And  the  crescent  waxeth  pale, 

And  the  powers  that  star-like  reign, 

Sink  dishonoured  to  the  plain. 

World,  do  thou  the  signiU  dread. 

We  exalt  the  drooping  head, 

We  uplift  the  expectant  eye— 

Our  redemption  di’aweth  nigh. 

Wlien  the  fig-tree  shoots  appear 
I^Ien  proclaim  their  summer  near; 

Wlien  the  hearts  of  rebels  fail 
We  the  coming  Saviour  hail; 

Bridegroom  of  the  weeping  spouse. 

Listen  to  her  longing  vows — 

Listen  to  her  widow’d  moan. 

Listen  to  creation’s  groan! 

Bid,  oh  bid,  the  trumpet  sound, 

Gather  thine  elect  around; 

Gird  with  saints  thy  flaming  car. 

Gather  them  from  climes  afar, 

Call  them  from  life’s  cheerless  gloom. 

Call  them  from  the  mai'ble  tomb. 

From  the  grass-grown  village  grave. 

From  the  deep  dissolving  wave. 

From  tlie  whirlwind  and  the  flame, 

Mighty  Head!  thy  members  claim! 

Wlicrc  arc  those  whose  fierce  disdain 
Scorn’d  IMessiah’s  gentle  reign? 

Ia),  in  seas  of  sulph’rous  fire 
Now  they  taste  his  tardy  ire. 

Prison’d  till  th’  appointed  day 
^Mien  the  world  shall  pass  away.’ 

^  There  is  a  strange  fierceness  about  millenarianism ;  and  its 
views  seem  even  to  have  increased  Charlotte  Elizabeth’s  into¬ 
lerance,  Indeed  the  moral  influence  of  its  doctrines  has,  with 
many,  we  think,  been  too  much  lost  sight  of.  How  can  a 
system  which  looks  to  a  general  massacre  as  the  means  of  evan- 
gidizing  the  world,  harmonize  with  a  faith  that  teaches  love  to 
G(xi  and  love  to  man  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole? 

In  the  advocacy  of  millenarianism,  and  the  denunciation  of 
jKipery,— imd,  of  late,  ot  Puseyism,  which  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
considers  iis  a  just  judgment  on  the  land  for  admitting  pajiists  to 
jHiwer,  the  later  efforts  of  her  pen,  chiefly  as  editor  of  a  well- 
known  monthly  |x?riodical,  have  consisted.  Her  abuse  ol  the 
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hist-mcntioncd  system  is  actually  amusing ;  because,  to  plant  her 
most  determined  blows,  she  is  compelled  to  stand  on  dissenting 
ground. 

It  is  with  very  contradictory  feelings  we  lay  down  this  little 
voluine ;  our  respect  for  the  writer’s  excellencies  is  so  counter¬ 
balanced  by  our  sorrow  that  she  should  have  been  led  actually  to 
injure  the  cause  of  protestantism  by  the  violent  and  unjust  state¬ 
ments  she  has  put  forth.  When  we  remember  how^  extensive 
her  usefulness  as  a  religious  writer  might  have  been,  had  she  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  simple  and  gentle  scriptural  statements,  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  well  nigh  the  Pythoness  of  the  band  of  mil- 
lenarian  prophets,  we  cannot,  indeed,  too  much  regret  that  she 
should  thus 

‘  Narrow  her  mind, 

And  for  party  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.’ 


Art.  V.  Lm/s  of  Ancient  Borne,  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

8vo.  London:  Longman.  1842. 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  history  of  Rome, 
by  the  great  mass  of  classical  scholars,  was  taken  as  a  whole,  just 
as  it  had  come  down  from  antiquity.  The  flight  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud  was  no  more  questioned  than  that  of  Antony  from  Actium. 
Nav,  not  merely  the  prominent  facts,  but  the  very  details  of  in¬ 
dividual  prowess  were  gravely  and  unhesitatingly  cited ;  and  if 
anything  of  a  secular  character,  and  in  no  way  linking  in  with 
the  old  hcalhcn  superstitions,  was  accounted  fabulous  or  fabu- 
lised,  it  was  rather  instinctively,  and  at  the  bidding  of  common 
sense,  than  as  the  result  of  a  conscious  train  of  reasoning.  James 
Perizonius,  a  celebrated  Dutch  critic,  had  indeed,  in  1685,  sug¬ 
gested  the  probable  extent  of  intcr])olation,  and  pointed  out  a 
source  whence  the  apocryphal  narrative  might  be  derived ;  but 
till  the  ])ublication  of  Niebuhr’s  work  on  Roman  history,  his 
hypothesis  found  few  followers.  Niebuhr,  who  tells  us  that  when 
his  lectures  were  originally  published,  he  was  unaware  of  the 
prior  discovery  of  Perizonius,  may  certainly  claim  all  the  honour 
due  to  its  annunciation  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  he  first  put  it 
forth  as  a  complete  theory,  and  in  so  doing,  has  been,  we  think, 
tempted  to  generalise  too  fast,  and  infer  too  much,  llis  doctrine 
in  its  latest  modification  is  substantially  this : — that  we  have  no 
trustworthy  narrative  of  what  took  place  for  three  hundred  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  that  the  fabulous  history  of 
ballads  alone  survived  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls;  that  the 
annalists  and  compilers  of  chronicles  who  then  sprung  up,  did 
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little  else  than  set  down  the  tale  as  they  received  it  (a  complete 
change  at  that  epoch  in  the  form  and  matter  of  Latin  jK)ctry 
favouring  its  passage  into  prose),  and  that  the  Augustan  his¬ 
torians  had  no  earlier  or  better  authorities  than  the  chronicles  so 
put  together  for  the  accounts  which  tlicy  have  sent  down  to  us. 
Now  there  arc  many  errors,  many  pali)able  inconsistencies,  in  the 
earlier  annals  of  the  Imj>crial  City ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  at  this. 
The  wonder  would  be,  that  a  people  ever  more  addicted  to  war 
than  to  {xjace,  struggling  sometimes  for  existence,  and  always 
for  supremacy,  should  have  an  accurate  record  of  their  fii'st  for¬ 
tunes.  Those  fortunes  to  the  eyes  of  the  living  generation  would 
lx?  in  j>crpetual  ebb  and  flow.  To  day  they  might  depend  on 
this  instance  of  individual  daring  or  endurance,  to-morrow  on 
that ;  and  ^^s  the  present  need  seems  ever  the  most  urgent,  the 
present  deliverance  the  most  surpassing,  there  would  be  much 
iicklencss  and  uncertainty  in  the  popular  estimation  of  merit,  and 
much  variance  in  the  talc  committed  to  popular  tradition.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  a  plain  true  unvarnished  account  is  not  to 
be  exj>ected.  How  would  a  sjxjculativc  man  prize  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  his  own  mind,  yet  he  never  longs  for  such  a  record 
without  a  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  wish.  The  spirit  of  a 
man  in  the  frame  and  with  the  external  life  of  a  child,  would 
indeed  make  a  wondrous  revelation;  but  even  fancy  has  no 
power  to  realize  such  a  condition  of  being:  self  love,  uncertain 
recollection,  and  a  judgment  biassed  in  a  thousand  ways,  known 
and  unknown,  would  all  pervert  a  retrospective  narrative  of  five 
years,  much  more  of  twenty  or  of  fifty.  This  truth  and  its 
application  to  national  history  arc  obvious  enough. 

A  full  investigation  of  the  theory  of  Niebuhr  and  Perizonius  is 
far  l)cyond  our  limits ;  but  in  brief,  we  may  say  that  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  ballad  ]>oetry,  poetry  that  is  in  the  form  of  familiar 
narrative,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  there  can  be  no  (picstion. 
Apart  from  incidenUil  allusions  by  other  authors  to  the  practice, 
Cicero  expressly  states,*  on  the  authority  of  Cato  the  (Vnsor, 
that  it  was  the  custom  among  the  forefathers  of  his  generation 
to  sing  in  turns  at  banquets  the  praises  and  exploits  of  illustrious 
men,  and  he  himself  lamentsf  that  those  songs  were  in  his  own 
day  lost.  In  another  place  he  makes  the  remarkable  avowal, J 


•  2.  .  t  flrutus  XIX. 

4  Ipsa?  emin  familife  sna  quasi  ornaiuenta,  ac  monumenta  servabant,  et  ad 
usuin  SI  quis  ejusdem  generis  occidisset,  et  ad  memoriain  lauduin  doinesli- 
carinn  et  ad  ilhistrandam  nobllitatein  suam  :  ((uamquam  his  laudationibus 
nistoria  reruin  nostrarum  est  facta  mendosior.  Multa  eniin  scripta  sunt  in 
eis.qu!r  non  facta  sunt,  falsi  triumphi,  plnrcs  consulatus,  genera  etiain  falsa.— 
ru  .  .  .  let  Cicero,  at  the  close  of  this  very  paragraph,  speaks  unhesi- 

lalmgly  of  cerUin  persons  being  consuls  in  the  tenth  year  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings.  ^  ' 
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that  in  the  records  of  the  patrician  houses,  there  were  imaginary 
exploits,  fictitious  triumphs,  exaggerated  honours,  and  fabulous 
genealogies,  so  that  by  these  ancestral  eulogies,  which  we  know 
It  was  the  practice  to  rehearse  in  the  ears  of  the  people  at  the 
funerals  of  the  nobles,  the  history  of  past  times  was  becoming 
iucretisingly  uncertain.  When,  besides  all  this,  wq  find  that  the 
early  annals  of  Rome  are  much  more  poetical,  and  abound  much 
more  in  singular  and  improbable  incident  than  those  of  any 
after  period,  the  main  inference  of  Niebuhr  is  fmr  enough.  It 
would  be  idle  to  demand  in  such  a  case  proof  as  conclusive  as 
for  a  mathematical  proposition.  It  could  not  be  given,  and  is 
obviously  not  needed. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  veiy  interesting  preface  to  the  volume 
before  us,  has  given  the  principal  arguments  in  support  of  the 
theory,  and  presented  them  in  a  much  more  lucid  and  culminating 
form  than  Niebuhr,*  though  he  seems  unwilling  to  press  it  to 
the  same  extremity  of  historic  scepticism. 

*  Perhaps  the  theory  of  Perizonius  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  showing  that  what  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place  in  ancient 
times  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  taken  place  in  modern  times. 

‘  ‘  History,’  says  Hume,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  ‘  has  preserved 
some  instances  of  Edgar’s  amours,  from  which,  as  from  a  specimen,  we 
may  form  a  conjecture  of  the  rest.’  He  then  tells  very  agreeably  the 
stories  of  Elfleda  and  Elfrida — two  stories  which  have  a  most  suspicious 
air  of  romance,  and  which,  indeed,  greatly  resemble  in  their  general 
character  some  of  the  legends  of  early  Rome.  He  cites,  as  his  autho¬ 
rity  for  these  two  tales,  the  chronicle  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  The  great  majority  of  readers 
suppose  that  the  device  by  w^hich  Elfleda  was  substituted  for  her  young 
mistress,  the  artifice  by  w  hich  Athelwold  obtained  the  hand  of  Elfrida, 
the  detection  of  that  artifice,  the  hunting  party,  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  amorous  king,  are  things  about  which  there  is  no  more  doubt  than 
about  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  slitting  of  Sir  John 
Coventry’s  nose.  But  when  we  turn  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  we 


*  We  must,  however,  remark  that  the  testimony  of  Horace  is  considerably 
overstated.  Mr.  Macaulay  generalizes  it  into—*  The  Romans  will,  over  their 
full  goblets,  sing  to  the  pipe,  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers,  the  deeds  of 
hrave  captains  and  the  ancient  legends,  touching  the  origin  of  the  city.*  To 
the  ordinary  reader,  especially  as  it  closes  the  array  of  authorities,  this  will 
seem  conclusive;  but  in  Horace  there  is  no  such  check  upon  belief  as 
*  legends,'  and  not  one  word  about  *  the  origin  of  the  city.*  He  speaks  of  Troy, 
and  Anchises,  and  Eneas ;  and  Eneas,  we  are  told,  founded  Lavinium,  but 
Rome  was  not  in  existence  till  long  after.* 

*  Virtute  functos,  more  natrum,  duces 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis 
Trojamque,  et  Anchisen,  ct  alma? 

Progeniem  Veneris  canemus.* 
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find  that  Hume,  in  his  eagerness  to  relate  these  pleasant  fables,  has 
overlooked  one  very  important  circumstance.  William  does  indeed 
tell  both  tlie  stories;  but  he  gives  us  distinct  notice  that  he  does  not 
warrant  their  truth,  and  that  they  rest  on  no  better  authority  than 
that  of  ballads . 

‘  Thus  we  find  inserted,  as  unquestionable  facts,  in  a  narrative 
which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  the  inventions  of 
some  minstrel  whose  works  were  probably  never  committed  to  writing, 
whose  name  is  buried  in  oblivion,  and  whose  dialect  has  become  obso¬ 
lete.  It  must,  then,  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  or  rather  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  stories  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of  the  Iloratii  and 
Curiatii,  may  have  had  a  similar  origin.’ — pp.  31,  33. 

This  conclusion  we  do  not  altogether  dispute,  but  the  cases 
arc  hardly  parallel.  There  is  nothing  so  violently  improbable  in 
that  part  ot  the  story  of  Iloratii  with  which  history  has  most  to 
do.  To  three  champions  might  be  committed  the  sovereignty 
or  slavery  of  Rome,  and  indeed,  such  a  selection  by  threes  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  practice.  The  chief  among  David’s 
mighty  men  arc  so  reckoned.  And,  to  a  Roman,  the  story  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  was  something  more  than  a  fable  or  a 
doubtful  tale ;  it  had  the  gravity  and  implicitness  of  a  religious 
faith  mingled  with  it.  Niebuhr  admits,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
city  458,  bronze  figures  of  the  she  wolf  and  babes  were  set  up  by 
the  state  near  the  Ficus  Ruminalis.  Surely,  then,  Livy  must 
have  held  a  tradition  which  had  been  so  recognised  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  more  than  conventional  belief.  But  Hume  introduces 
the  account  of  Elfrida  as  a  lively  episode,  a  piece  of  court 
scandal,  and,  whether  tnic  or  false,  of  no  historical  importance. 
He  would  not  have  recorded  the  murder  of  Beckett,  or  the  battle 
of  Barnet,  on  no  better  authority  than  might  have  seized  for 
Fair  Rosamond  or  Jane  Shore. 

There  is  a  curious  instance  on  record  of  the  mode  in  which 
falsehood  finds  its  way  into  history,  of  quite  recent  date.  It  has 
been  confidently  affirmed,  that  in  Lord  Howe’s  victory  of  the  1st 
of  June,  1794,  the  crew  of  the  Vengeur,  a  French  ship  of  the 
line,  though  all  her  masts  were  shot  away,  and  she  was  sinking, 
refused  to  strike ;  that  they  hung  out  *  every  rag  of  tricolor  which 
would  run  on  rope,*  and  fired  furiously  from  the  upper  deck  when 
the  lower  was  under  water ;  and  that,  finally,  with  one  fierce  shout 
of  ^  ive  la  Repuhbque!  on  their  lips,  they  went  down.  Mr.  Alison, 
in  his  ‘  History  of  the  French  Revolution,’  told  the  story,  nothing 
doubting;  so,  too,  did  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  in 
but  just  in  time  to  draw  out  a  refutation  of  it  from 
Admiral  Griffiths,  who  was  fourth  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  ships 
"I'ich  engaged  the  I  engenr.  The  Admiral  denied  the  whole 
account,  specially  asserting  that  the  Vengeur  surrendered  some 
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time  before  she  sunk,  and  that  instead  of  a  unfinimous  and  in¬ 
dignant  rejection  of  life  at  the  hands  of  the  victors,  her  Captain, 
M.  Renaudin,  and  several  hundreds  of  her  crew,  were  brought 
prisoners  of  war  to  England. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  after  diligent  inquiries  here  and  in  Paris,  pub¬ 
lished  the  result  of  them  and  his  own  retraction  of  the  story.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  channel  a  vehement  newspaper  tiraue  was 
the  consequence,  and  in  the  course  of  the  dispute,  some  one, 
loving  France  much  we  suppose,  but  truth  more,  or  perhaps  not 
altogether  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  printed  from  tne  Archives 
of  the  French  Admiralty  the  dispaten  of  Captain  Renaudin, 
(attested  by  seven  other  official  signatures)  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine.  One  paragraph  ran  thus: — ‘Those  of  our  comrades 
who  remained  on  board  the  Vengeur,  with  hands  lifted  to  heaven 
and  lamentable  cries,  implored  the  succour  for  which  they  could 
no  longer  hope.  Very  soon  the  vessel  and  the  unhappy  victims 
it  contained  disappeared.  In  the  midst  of  the  horror  with  which 
this  dreadful  scene  inspired  us  all,  we  could  not  help  feeling  admi¬ 
ration,  mingled  with  grief,  for  we  heard,  as  we  sailed  away,  some  of 
our  comrades  forming  vows  for  their  country.  The  last  cry  of  these 
unhappy  men  was,  ‘  Vive  la  Republique  P  They  died  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  it.’  That  part  of  the  tale  which  has  to  do  with  firing  so  long  as 
a  foot  of  plank  lay  above  the  waves,  was  at  first  told  of  the  Terrible^ 
a  vessel  supposed  to  have  gone  down  in  the  fight,  but  which  it 
turned  out  nad  escaped  into  Brest.  Of  the  Terrible,  therefore, 
it  could  no  longer  be  affirmed,  and  so,  as  the  fable  was  too  much 
to  the  purpose  to  be  lost,  and  as  there  is  no  lie  so  like  truth  as 
the  lie  circumstantial,  it  was  fastened  upon  the  Vengeur,  by 
Harrere,  who  electrified  the  Convention  with  it  eight  days  after 
the  battle;  but  who,  though  living,  remained  obstinately,  we 
cannot  say  unaccountably,  silent  when  the  fact  came  at  length  to  be 
called  in  question.  Such,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,*  ‘  is  this  same  glorieuse 
affaire  da  Vengeur,  in  which  truly  muen  courage  was  manifested, 
but  no  unparalleled  courage,  except  that  of  Barrere,  in  his  report 
of  21st  Messidor,  year  IL  That  a  son  of  Adam  should  venture 
on  constructing  so  majestic  a  piece  of  blague  and  hang  it  out 
dexterously,  like  the  earth  itself,  on  nothing,  to  be  believed  and 
venerated  by  twenty-five  million  sons  of  Adam  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  the  basis  of  it  all  the  while  being  simply  Zero  and  Nonentity 
— there  is  in  this  a  greatness,  nay,  a  kind  of  sublimity,  that  strikes 
us  silent,  as  if  ‘  the  Infinite  disclosed  itself,’  and  we  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  ancient  reign  of  Chaos  and  Nox  I  Miraculous  Mahomet, 
Apolonius  with  the  Golden  Thigh,  Mendez  Pinto,  Munchausen, 
Cagliostro,  Psalmanazar,  seem  but  botchers  in  comparison.’ 
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Here  then  we  have,  in  spite  of  living  witnesses  to  its  falsity, 
a  tale  which  was,  for  forty  years,  universally  credited ;  a  tale, 
on  the  authority  of  which,  solemn  legislative  decrees  were  passed; 
a  tale  which  Chenier  and  Le  Brim  long  ^o  versified ;  a  tale  which 
did  find  its  way  into  two  elaborate  histories ;  and  of  which  there  is, 
after  all,  more  than  an  even  chance  that  it  is  commended  to  the 
faith  and  admiration  of  j)osterity  in  the  French  annals.  Yet  we 
contend  that,  for  all  purposes  of  history,  it  is  as  good  as  true. 
No  one  at  the  time  questioned  its  possibility  or  its  likelihood.  It 
was  an  instance  of  the  untameable  spirit  ot  republicanism  which 
was  then  abroad;  such,  indeed,  as  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  but 
which,  when  alleged,  surprised  no  one.  Defiance  had  been  flung 
in  the  face  of  death,  in  the  selfsame  w  ords,  far  too  often  for  that. 
Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  stories  of  Clcelia  and  Horatius  are  true, 
but  we  do  affirm  that  to  call  the  Roman  History  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  a  fable,  on  their,  or  on  like  account,  is  about  the  same 
thing  as  asserting,  because  the  tale  of  the  Vengeur  is,  to  speak 
trausatlantically,  an  ‘  almighty  lie,’  that  the  battle  off  Brest  was 
never  fought,  or  that  possibly  it  may  have  been,  but  that  Howe 
and  Villaret  Joyeuse  were  mere  fabulous  commanders. 

The  fact  is,  that  not  all  Niebuhr’s  profound  scholarship  could 
save  him  from  being  theory-smitten.  He  w’as  a  German ;  and  a 
(jcrinan  setting  out  in  all  hardihood  and  faith  that  he  shall  find 
his  way  over  chaos  in  the  right  direction,  does  not  seklom,  by 
the  help  of  what  may  there  be  drifting,  make  the  transit ;  but 
then  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  he  insists,  not  that  a  solitary  passenger 
now  and  then  may  do  the  same,  but  that,  like  Milton’s  Sin  and  1  )cath, 
he  has  beaten  out  a  broad  highw^ay  for  whole  armies.  Niebuhr 
W’ould  seem  to  have  come  to  regard  as  something  more  than  sus¬ 
picious  all  which  we  are  told  happened  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
or  certainly  before  the  siege  by  the  Gauls,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  where  he  himself  draws  the  line  between  tbe  credible  and 
inciydible,  for  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  story  of  the  kings  as 
‘  evidently  and  necessarily  based  on  an  historic  foundation  such 
as  exists  in  free  narrative,’  and  presently  calls  it  a  ‘mythic’ 
relation,  a  ‘  Tarquinian  epopee,’  and  expresses  his  admiration  of 
‘  the  sublime  genius  who  invented  it,’  affirming,  moreover,  that 
Livy  ‘tells  the  tale  as  a  history, without  meaning  it  for  one;  with 
no  feeling  of  doubt,  yet  without  conviction.’  One  of  the  closing 
remarks  of  his  sixteenth  chapter  seems  to  have  suggested  to  ^Ir. 
Macaulay  the  idea  of  the  present  w^ork.  Its  original  reference, 
doubtless,  is  to  an  edition  of  the  earlier  books  of  Livy  in  con¬ 
jectural  Saturnian  verse,  for  he  tells  us  that  the  fine  tact  and 
jK)ctical  bent  of  that  historian  have  led  him  instinctively  to 
sepanite  the  pure  gold  of  the  old  ballads  from  the  baser  metal  in 
I  le^  chronicles  which  he  consulted,  and  gives,  as  a  re-presentation 
m  Its  ongmal  form,  the  tlireat  of  &xtus  to  Lucretia,  thus — 
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‘  Tace  Lucretia,  Sextus  |  Tarquinius  sum  ; 

Ferruin  in  inanu  est ;  moriere  |  si  emiseri  vocein.* 

which  is  either  Augustan  prose  or  anteobsiclian  verse, 

‘  With  Lucius  Tanpiinius,  coiiiinences  a  great  poem,  which  ter¬ 
minates  with  the  battle  at  Regillus.  ...  It  divides  itself,  in  a 
way  foreign  to  the  unity  of  tlic  most  jwrfcct  jK)ein  of  Grceee, 
into  sections,  which  corresj>ond  with  the  ^Adventures’  in  the  Lay 
of  the  Nicbclungcn,  and  (f  any  one  had  the  boldness  to  attempt 
restoring  it  as  a  poem,  he  would  greatly  fail  if  he  selected  any 
other  than  its  present  magnificent  form.’ 

Mr.  ^Macaulay  accordingly  proposes  in  these  ‘  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome*  to  reverse  the  process  by  which  its  lost  ballads  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  transformed  into  history,  to  throw  some 
of  tile  incidents  which  we  find  in  Livy  and  l)ionysius  into  the 
])oclic  form  which  they  originally  bore  ;  and  taking  into  account 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  with  the  eyes  and  speaking  with  the 
tongue  of  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  we  think  he  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful. 

lloratius  Codes,  we  arc  told,  when  the  city  was  surprised  by 
the  Etruscan  armies  under  Porsena,  maintained  almost  alone  the 
pass  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Tiber,  while  the  bridge  w  as  being 
broken  down  behind  him,  and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  friends 
and  foes,  flung  himself,  armed  as  he  w^as,  into  the  river,  and  sw'am 
safely  across.  ‘  We  have  beaten  the  Romans,’  said  the  baffled 
Etrurians,  ‘  but  lloratius  has  conijucred  us  1*  This  is  the  subject 
of  the  first  ‘  Lay.’  The  effects  of  the  gathering  of  the  Tuscan 
cities  against  Rome  are  thus  set  forth  : — 

‘  Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 
Drop  in  dark  Auser’s  rill; 

Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 
Of  the  Ciminian  hill; 

Beyond  all  streams  ClitumnuB 
Is  to  the  herdsman  dear; 

Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves 
The  erreat  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 
Is  heard  by  Auscr’s  rill; 

No  hunter  tracks  the  stag’s  green  path 
Up  the  Ciminian  hill; 

Un watched  along  Clitumnus 
Grazes  the  milk-white  steer; 

Unharmed  the  w'ater  fowl  may  dip 
In  the  Volsinian  mere. 
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The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap; 

This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 
Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep; 

And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls, 

Wliose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome.’ — pp.  49,  50. 

There  is  airiness  and  graceful  im^ery  in  this  description,  and 
it  heightens  by  contrast  the  after  stir  and  strife,  but  it  is  not  in 
character.  With  such  a  theme  no  one  of  the  nation  marked  out 
in  prophecy  as  ‘  dreadful  and  terrible,’  would  have  lingered  near 
rivers  or  in  forests,  or  by  the  wine-press.  The  spirit  of  the  three 
hundred  triumphs  was  on  it  from  the  first.  How  well  Mr. 
Macaulay  can  show  this,  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 
Here  are  lines  from  another  of  the  Lays  in  the  right  key. 

‘  Then  tenfold  round  the  body 
The  roar  of  battle  rose. 

Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest. 

When  a  strong  northwind  blows. 

Now  backward,  and  now  forward. 

Rocked  furiously  the  fray, 

Till  none  could  see  Valerius, 

And  none  wist  where  Jie  lay. 

For  shivered  arms  and  ensigns 
Were  heaped  there  in  a  mound, 

And  corpses  stiff,  and  dying  men 

That  writhed  and  gnawed  the  gix>und; 

And  w’ounded  horses  kicking, 

And  snorting  purple  foam; 

Right  well  did  such  a  couch  befit 
A  Consular  of  Rome.’ — p.  113. 

Selection  is  difficult  where  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  story 
but  we  give  the  close  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge. 

‘  But  meanw'hile  axe  and  lever 
Have  manfully  been  plied; 

And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 
Above  the  boiling  tide. 

‘  Come  back,  come  back,  Iloratius!* 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 

‘  Back,  Lartius!  back,  Herminius! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall!* 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius; 

Herminius  darted  back; 

And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 
They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
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Ilut  when  they  turned  their  laces, 

And  oil  the  fartlier  shore 
Saw  brave  lloratius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 
Fell  every  loosened  beam. 

And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 
Lay  right  athwart  the  stream: 

And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 
Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 

As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 
Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken 
Wien  first  he  feels  the  rein. 

The  furious  river  struggled  hard. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane; 

And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded. 
Rejoicing  to  be  free; 

And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  ciu’eer. 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier. 
Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  brave  lloratius. 

But  constant  still  in  mind; 

Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 
And  the  broad  flocnl  behind. 

‘  Down  with  him!*  cried  false  Sextus, 
With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 

‘  Now  yield  thee,*  cried  Lars  Rorsena, 
‘  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.* 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 
Those  craven  ranks  to  see; 

Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he; 

But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home; 

And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 
That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  liome — 

‘  Oh,  Tiber!  father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 

A  Roman*g  life,  a  Roman*8  arms. 
Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  !* 

So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 
The  good  sword  by  his  side. 

And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 
Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 
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No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 
Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 

But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 

With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stoo<l  gazing  where  he  sank ; 

And  when  above  the  surges 
They  saw  his  crest  appear. 

All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 

And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current. 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain  : 

And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing ; 

And  he  w  as  sore  in  pain. 

And  heavy  with  his  armour. 

And  spent  with  changing  blows: 

And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking, 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer. 

In  such  an  evil  case. 

Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 
Safe  to  the  landing  place: 

But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 
By  the  brave  heart  within, 

And  our  good  father  Tiber 
Bare  bravely  up  his  chin.’ — pp.  69 — 73. 

From  the  second  j)oem,  ‘  the  Battle  of  llegillus,’  in  whicli  the 
gods  Castor  and  Pollux  were  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  crisis 
of  the  light  and  led  the  Romans  to  the  charge,  we  should  like  to 
quote  largely,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following 
citation : — 

‘  Forth  wdth  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 

And  seized  black  Auster’s  rein. 

Then  Aulus  sware  a  fearful  oath, 

And  ran  at  him  amain. 

‘  Tlie  furies  of  thy  brother 
With  me  and  mine  abide. 

If  one  of  your  accursed  house 
Upon  black  Auster  ridel’ 

As  on  an  Alpine  watch-tower 

From  heaven  comes  down  the  flame. 

Full  on  the  neck  of  Titus 
The  blade  of  Aulus  came: 

And  out  the  red  blood  spouted. 

In  a  wide  arch  and  tall. 

As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 
(If  some  rich  Papuan’s  hall. 
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Tho  knees  of  all  the  Latines 
Were  loosened  witli  dismay 

When  dead,  on  dead  lierminius, 

The  bravest  Tanjuin  lay. 

And  Aldus  the  Dictator 

Stroked  Auster’s  raven  mane, 

Witli  heed  he  looked  unto  the  girths. 

With  heed  unto  the  rein. 

‘  Now  beai*  me  well,  black  Auster, 

Into  yon  thick  array; 

And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 
For  thy  good  lord  this  day.’ 

So  spake  he;  and  was  buckling 
Tighter  black  Austcr’s  band, 

When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 
That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 

So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 
Might  one  from  other  know: 

White  as  snow  their  armour  was: 

Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 

Never  on  earthly  anvil 

Did  such  rare  armour  gleam; 

And  never  did  such  gallant  steeds 
Drink  of  an  earthly  stream. 

And  all  who  saw  them  trembled. 

And  pale  grew  every  cheek; 

And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Scarce  gathered  voice  to  speak. 

‘  Say  by  what  name  men  call  you? 

What  city  is  your  home? 

Ami  wherefore  ride  ye  in  such  guise 
Before  the  ranks  of  Kome?’ 

‘  By  many  names  men  call  us; 

In  many  lands  we  dwell: 

Well  Sainothracia  knows  us; 

Cyrene  knows  us  well. 

Our  house  in  gay  Tarentum 

Is  hung  each  morn  with  flowers: 

High  o’er  the  masts  of  Syracuse 
Our  marble  portal  towers: 

But  by  the  proud  Kurotas 
Is  our  dear  native  home; 

And  for  the  right  we  come  to  fight 
Before  the  ranks  of  Rome.’ 

So  answered  those  strange  horsemen. 

And  each  couched  low  his  spear; 
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And  forthwith  all  the  ranks  of  Rome 
Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheer: 

And  on  the  thirty  armies 
Came  wonder  and  affright, 

And  Ardea  wavered  on  the  left, 

And  Cora  on  the  right. 

‘Rome  to  the  charge!*  cried  Aulus; 

‘  The  foe  begins  to  yield ! 

Charge  for  the  hearth  of  Vesta! 

Charge  for  the  Golden  Shield! 

Let  no  man  stop  to  plunder, 

But  slay,  and  slay,  and  slay: 
llie  Gods  who  live  for  ever 
Are  on  our  side  to  day.* 

Then  the  fierce  trumpet  flourish 
From  eartli  to  heaven  arose, 

The  kites  know  well  the  long  stern  swell 
That  bids  the  Romans  close. 

Then  the  good  sword  of  Aulus 
Was  lifted  up  to  slay: 

Then,  like  a  crag  down  Apennine, 

Rush’d  Auster  through  the  fray. 

But  under  those  strange  horsemen 
Still  thicker  lay  the  slain; 

And  after  those  strange  horses 
Black  Auster  toiled  in  vain. 

Behind  them  Roine*s  long  battle 
Came  rolling  on  the  foe. 

Ensigns  dancing  wild  above, 

Blades  all  in  line  below'. 

So  comes  the  Po  in  flood-time 
Upon  the  Celtic  plain: 

So  comes  the  squall,  blacker  than  night, 

U|)on  the  Adrian  main. 

Now,  by  our  Sire  Quirinus, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Sw’ept  dow'ii  the  tide  of  flight.* — pp.  120 — 124. 

The  story  of  Virginia  we  presume  is  familar  to  all  our  readers. 
It  has  supplied  Mr.  Macaulay  wdth  the  subject  of  the  third  of 
tliese  Lays.  We  can  only  give  the  catastrophe. 

^  flosher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down: 

\irginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 

^d  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  sw  ell. 

And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake,  ‘  Farewell,  sw'cct  child  ! 

Farewell! 

Oh!  how  1  loved  my  darling!  Though  stem  I  sometimes  be. 
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To  thee,  thou  know’st,  I  was  not  so.  Who  could  be  so  to  thee? 

And  how  my  darling  loved  me!  How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last  year! 

And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  civic  crown, 

And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my  gown! 
Now,  all  those  things  are  over — yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways. 

Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays; 

And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return. 

Or  watch  beside  the  old  man’s  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  urn. 

The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman  walls, 

The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua’s  marble  halls. 

Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom, 

And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  time  is  come.  See  how  he  jwints  his  eager  lumd  this  way! 

See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite’s  upon  the  prey ! 

With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spurned,  betrayed,  bereft. 

Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left. 

He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 

Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 

Foul  outrage  which  thou  know’st  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this.’ 

With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side. 

And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

When  Appius  Claudius  saw  that  deed,  he  shuddered  and  sank  down, 
And  hid  his  face  some  little  space  with  the  corner  of  his  gown. 

Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Virginius  tottered  nigh. 

And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  lield  the  knife  on  high. 

‘  Oh!  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain. 

By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain ; 

And  even  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine. 

Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line!’ 

So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  turned,  and  went  his  way; 

But  first  he  cast  one  haggard  glance  to  where  the  Iwaly  lay. 

And  writhed,  and  groaned  a  feiu*ful  groan,  and  then  witli  steadfast  feet, 
Strode  right  across  the  market-place  unto  the  Sacred  Street.* 

pp.  158 — 160. 

The  lingering  tenderness,  deepening  into  the  sternness  of 
despair,  in  the  words  of  Virginius  is  well,  but  the  comparison, 
‘  as  a  kite  upon  the  prey,’  is  a  blemish.  No  father,  in  the  agony 
of  such  a  resolve,  would  make  it. 

The  last  Lay,  the  ‘  Prophecy  of  Capys,’  is  more  the  offspring  of 
the  imagination,  and  therefore  more  ideally  complete  than  the 
others.  The  vengeance  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  future 
dominion  of  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  arc  its  themes;  but  our 
licence  of  extract  is  already  exceeded. 
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Wc  do  not  admire  euch  epithets  as  ‘  pale  waves,’  and  ‘  ivory 
moonlight nor  think  that  the  Dioscuri  would  of  old  have  been 
represented  as  saying,  ‘  For  the  right  we  come  to  fight  ;*  nor  con¬ 
ceive  that  in  the  Year  of  the  City  450,  a  Roman  with  the  Tiber 
at  his  feet,  and  the  Tyrrhene  sea  on  the  horizon,  would  have 
gone  some  two  hundred  miles  across  the  Apennines  for  a  simile 
from  the  Po  and  the  Adriatic.  Oversights  of  this  sort  it  is  true 
there  arc,  but  we  regard  these  Lays  as  considerably  in  advance  of 
such  of  the  earlier  poems  of  Mr.  Macaulay  as  we  have  seen,  and 
hojK'  to  meet  with  works  of  a  like  character  from  him  again. 
Rattles,  indeed,  and  feats  of  arms,"  have  a  sameness  which,  in  spite 
of  gorgeous  accompaniments  and  skilful  grouping,  soon  becomes 
wearisome,  but  in  ancient  and  modern  annals  may  be  found  fit 
subjects  for  verse  in  all  possible  variety.  There  could  scarcely 
be  a  greater  civil  gift  to  a  nation  than  a  score  or  two  of  histori¬ 
cal  ballads,  spirited  but  brief,  and  such  as  might  become  freemen. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Newfoundland  in  1842.  A  Sequel  to  ‘  The  Canadas  in 
1841.’  Ry  Sir  Richard  Henry  Ronnycnstle,  Knt.,  Lieut. -Cul.  in 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  London:  Colburn. 

2.  Excursions  in  and  about  Newfoundland^  during  the  Years  1839 
and  1840.  By  J.  R.  Jukes,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.P.S.,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  late  Geological  Surveyor  of  New- 
foundhuid.  In  2  vols.  London:  John  Murray. 

The  most  neglected  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  and  the 
least  known,  is,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  course  of 
events,  drawn  from  its  obscurity  and  brought  into  a  position  which 
commands  attention  and  awakens  inquiry.  This  is  Newfound¬ 
land — the  oldest  of  our  colonies,  and  the  nearest  to  our  shores. 
Roth  Mr.  Jukes  and  Sir  Richard  Henry  Bonnycastle  concur  in 
regarding  the  present  as  the  commencement  oi  a  new  era  in  the 
political  and  commercial  history  of  Newfoundland,  as  the  key  of 
tran^tlantic  RriUiin,  the  emigrant’s  home  a  thousand  miles  nearer 
to  his  native  land  than  any  other  of  our  colonies,  and  the  source 
of  wealth  to  all  who  may  make  it  the  scene  of  enterj)rise,  or  who 
may  choose  to  embark  capital  in  its  trade. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian  bom,  w'ho  in  his  infiincy  was 
carried  by  his  parents  to  England,  and  became  the  most 
celebrated  navigator  of  his  day,  w’as  the  discoverer  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  He  sailed  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1497,  five  years 
after  Columbus  had  seen  the  West  Indies,  to  penetrate  by  a 
north-western  route  to  China  and  the  Spice  Islands.  On  an 
ancient  map  deix)8ited  in  the  Privy  Gallery  at  Whitehall,  is  given 
the  narrative  of  the  discovery  in  Latin,  which  is  thus  translated 
m  the  llackluyt  Collection *  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
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1749,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  his  son  Sebastian,  with  an 
English  fleet,  set  out  from  Bristol,  and  discovered  that  land 
which  no  man  before  that  time  had  attemnted,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  about  five  ot  the  clock,  early  in  the  morning. 
This  land  he  called  Pritnavista,  that  is  to  say,  first  seen,  because 
as  I  suppose,  it  was  that  part  whereof  they  had  the  first  sight 
from  sea.  That  island,  which  Iteth  out  before  the  land,  he  called 
of  St  John,  u}K)n  this  occasion,  as  I  thinke,  because  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  upon  the  day  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  used  to  wear  beasts  skinnes,  and  have  them  in  as 
great  estimation  as  we  have  our  finest  garments.  In  their 
wars  the^  use  bowes,  arrows,  pikes,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and 
slings.  The  soil  is  barren  in  some  places,  and  yieldeth  little 
fruit,  but  it  is  full  of  white  bears  and  stagges,  far  greater  tluui 
ours.  It  yieldeth  j^lenty  of  fish,  and  those  very  great,  as  seales ; 
there  are  soles  also  above  a  yard  in  length,  but  es})ccially  there 
is  a  great  abundance  of  that  kind  of  fish  which  the  savages  call 
baccalaos  (codtish).  In  the  same  island  also  there  breed  hawks, 
but  they  are  so  blacke  that  they  are  very  like  to  ravens,  ixs 
also  their  |)iirtridges  and  etigles,  which  are  in  like  sort,  blaekc.’ 
Eurs  and  fish,  the  skins  of  the  seales,  codfish  for  food,  and  whales 
for  oil,  become  irresistible  attractions  to  European  cupidity  and 
enterprise.  But  the  human  aborigines — the  red  Indians — or,  as 
the  narrative  calls  them,  ‘  the  savages,’  were  driven  into  the  woods 
and  to  places  of  security  untrodden  by  other  feet  than  their 
own,  where  they  obtained  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  where 
they  not  unfrequently  perished  with  hunger.  By  their  merciless 
invaders  they  were  accused  of  treachery,  but  they  were  the 
first  deceived ;  and  of  cruelty,  when  they  were,  indeed,  not  its 
perpetrators  but  its  victims.  At  length,  coninellcd  to  practise 
deceit,  and  to  murder  in  their  own  defence,  they  were  branded 
as  atrocious  criminals,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  wolf  and  the 
bird  of  prey.  IIap|)ily  their  misery  is  ended,  the  sufferings  of 
centuries  have  terminated.  The  race,  it  is  believed,  is  now  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  guilt  rests  somewhere,  and  must  be  accounted  for 
another  day. 

To  Sir  Richard  Bonny  castle  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is 
pro|>erly  history  in  the  modern  publications  on  the  subject  of 
Newfoundland.  With  great  industry  and  ])atience  of  research, 
he  has  brought  together  and  woven  into  a  consistent  narrative 
|K)rtions  of  information  which  he  found  scattered  through  many 
scarce  and  anti(piated  volumes.  We  pass  over  the  interval 
between  1497  and  1583,  though  the  narrative  is  not  without 
interest.  It  was  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1583,  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  took  formal 
l>osscssion  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  mis- 
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tress.  The  English  laws,  constitution,  and  church  government^ 
were  established,  whilst  it  was  made  penal  for  anybody  to  attempt 
anything  prejudicial  to  the  newly-acouired  dominion ;  and 
amongst  other  enactments,  it  was  declared  that  any  persons 
uttering  words  ‘  to  the  dishonour  of  her  Majesty,’  should  lose  his 
ears.  We  find  in  the  times  of  James  I.,  a  patent  for  Newfound¬ 
land  and  the  plantation  thereof  made  by  the  English  in  1610,  deli¬ 
vered  in  a  letter  dated  thence  from  M.  Guy  to  M.  Slaney,  treating 
also  of  the  weather  of  the  three  first  winters,  and  of  Captain 
Weston,  with  other  remarkable  occurrents.  This  expedition 
was  upon  a  large  scale,  and  was  promoted  by  M.  Guy,  a  Bristol 
merchant,  who  published  several  pamphlets,  and  obtained  the 
patronage  and  assistance  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  North¬ 
ampton,  and  Sir  Francis  Tanfield,  to  whom,  with  forty  associates, 
a  patent  was  then  granted,  styling  them  ‘  The  Treasurer  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Bristol,  for  the  Colony  and  Plantation  of  Newfoundland.’ 

Their  territory  was  declared  to  reach  from  Cape  Bonavista  to 
Cape  St.  Mar\’ ;  and  they  were  even  invested  with  the  royal 
rights  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  land, 
soil,  and  mines,  with  viceregal  powers  of  the  most  extended 
nature;  and  in  short,  the  only  important  reservation  was  that 
the  fisheries  should  be  open  to  all  British  subjects,  but  all  the 
seas  and  islands  within  ten  miles  of  the  coast,  from  N.  L.  forty- 
six  degrees  to  fifty-two  degrees,  were  declared  to  be  in  their 
dominion. 

During  a  period  of  ninety  years,  from  the  first  attempt  at 
settlement,  misrule  reared  its  head,  and  society  was  in  a  wretclicd 
condition.  This  was  produced  by  the  absurd  policy  of  the 
government  at  home,  which  discouraged  settlement  by  every 
means  in  its  power.  Those  who,  in  spite  of  this  policy,  sought  a 
permanent  residence  in  the  colony,  were  brought  in  perpetual 
collision  with  the  merchant  adventurers.  ‘  The  struggle,’  Sir 
Richard  Bonnycastle  obsenxs,  ‘  was  not  so  much  of  a  political 
nature  as  it  was  one  of  mere  jx?rsonal  interests,  and  it  arose  chiefly 
from  the  unlimited  discretion  and  licence  of  the  illiterate  masters 
of  vessels,  and  from  the  constant  desire  of  the  resident  popula¬ 
tion  to  appropriate  the  best  ships^  rooms^  as  the  places  for  packing 
imd  drying  the  fish  in  the  harbours  were  then  and  are  still  called.* 
About  the  year  1696  war  raged  with  all  its  horrors  in  this  devoted 
IS  and,  and  the  governments  of  France  and  England  seemed  both 
^  etermmeil  to  fight  to^  the  uttermost  for  supremacy  respecting 
Its  possesion;  and  until  the  peace  of  Utretcht  in  1713,  it  was 
tom  and  harassed  by  petty  warfare  and  depredation,  being 
sometimes  in  the  jx)8session  of  one  powder,  sometimes  in  that  of 
the  other.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  Newfoundland  and  the 
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adjacent  islands  were  declared  to  belong  in  exclusive  sovereignty 
to  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  however,  liberty  was  granted 
to  the  French  fishermen  to  catch  and  dry  fish  on  two-thirds  of 
the  eastern  shores,  the  whole  of  the  northern,  and  one-thinl  of 
the  western,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  build  or  to  settle.  This  grant  on  the  part  of  England 
was  generous,  but  most  impolitic.  It  is  remarkable  that  during 
this  troubled  period  the  population  of  Newfoundland  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  colonization  made  rapid  strides  under  every  disad¬ 
vantage,  whilst  the  fisheries  were  carried  on  very  briskly  after  the 
peace  by  both  French  and  English. 

At  this  time  the  island  was  under  the  nominal  administration 
of  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  delegated  power,  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  by  mercenaries  and  underlings  at  a  distance,  is  generally 
employed,  not  in  maintaining,  but  in  violating  justice.  The 
colonists  bitterly  felt  this  to  be  the  case  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1728  that  they  were  established  as  a  separate  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  appointment  from  home  of  a  civil  governor. 
Their  first  governor  was  a  naval  officer.  Captain  Henry  Osborne, 
who  must  have  been  a  person  of  no  mean  talents,  as  he  afterwards 
obtained  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  his  re¬ 
tirement  a  pension  of  1200/.  a-year  during  his  life. 

The  appointment  of  a  governor,  and  one  eminently  qualified 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  office,  was  not  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  cither  for  the  peace  or  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  While 
the  principle  of  the  parent  legislature  was  avowedly  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  all  settlement  and  local  civilization, — to  prevent  in  fact  a 
possession  of  great  capabilities  from  rising  to  anything  above  a 
mere  place  for  fishing, — it  was  impossible  for  the  civil  authorities 
to  maintain  order  and  enforce  the  laws,  when  they  had  to  contend 
against  what  we  may  call  the  maritime  staff,  consisting  of  the 
fishing  admirals,  and  their  more  unlettered  and  frequently 
tyrannical  associates,  the  masters  of  the  fishing  ships.  As  our 
author  observes,  there  were  ‘  two  kings  of  Brentford,’  two  po^vers 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  eoually  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  which  had  been  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  colony. 
A  succession  of  naval  governors  followed  Captain  Osborne,  and 
many  severe  reverses  of  fortune  the  island  experienced  from  war, 
from  misrule,  famine,  and  from  internal  dissensions.  A  blow,which 
was  fatal  to  their  prosperity,  and  from  which  they  have  not  even 
now  entirely  recovered,  was  struck  at  them  by  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war. 
This  was  a  decree  which  informed  the  British  nation  that  they, 
the  Congress,  ‘  had  suspended  all  intercourse  of  trade  by  imwr- 
tation,  and  ^at  unless  their  grievances  were  redressed, 
would  likewise  discountenance  their  exports  to  her  possessions. 
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This  measure  was  earned  out  against  the  unoffending  New- 
foundlanders  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1775,  and  was  horribly 
effectual.  The  year  1775  was  remarkable  as  having  been  the 
era  of  distress  of  another  kind,  arising  from  natural  causes ;  one 
of  the  most  severe  storms  which  ever  assailed  the  island  and  its 
neighbouring  banks,  caused  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  fishing 
boats  and  numbers  of  large  vessels,  and  not  few’er  than  three 
hundred  men  perished.  The  sea  rose,  as  it  is  said,  suddenly 
twenty  feet  above  its  usual  level,  and  overwhelmed  the  land  as 
well  as  the  harbours,  carrying  destruction  in  its  course. 

The  brief  notices  of  governors  are  perhaps  necessary  as  links 
of  a  chain  ;  but  some  are,  of  course,  more  interesting  than  others. 
Coming  down  as  far  as  the  year  1797,  we  read  with  pleasure 
that  ‘  Admiral  Waldegrave,  afterwards  Lord  Radstock,  rendered 
his  administration  remarkable  by  his  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, 
by  his  strenuous  efforts  to  counteraet  the  insidious  and  hateful 

S)ison  w^hich  ‘  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,’  and  ‘  The  Rights  of 
[an,’  were  working  in  the  small,  and  not  very  educated  com¬ 
munity  he  ruled  over,  and  by  his  munificent  and  careful  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  due  administration  of 
the  laws,  lie  huilt  a  new  church,  patronized  the  formation  of 
schools,  and  left  a  name  lasting  in  the  memories  of  those  dis- 
jx>sed  to  perpetuate  good  government,  morality,  and  order.’ 

The  name  of  Admiral  Gambier  occurs,  who  was  appointed  to 
tlie  government  of  Ne>vfoundland  in  1802,  and  of  whom  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  he  promoted  the  interests  of  the  colony  to  the  utmost 
of  his  |X)wer,  fostered  the  education  of  the  people,  and  obtained 
the  character  of  a  mild  and  equitable  man.’ 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  character  of  many  of  the 
governors,  and  the  judicious  measures  which  distinguished  their 
administration,  and  though  civilization  made  considerable  ad¬ 
vances,  down  to  the  year  1818  it  could  be  tndy  affirmed  that 
there  had  been  no  instance  of  a  British  colony  so  inadccpiately 
provideil  for  in  the  administration  of  its  internal  affairs  as  New¬ 
foundland.  A  new  era  began  to  dawn  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  the  first  permanently  resident  civil 
governor. 

In  the  year  1826,  under  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  the  first  civil 
governor  who  was  not  at  the  same  time  the  admiral  commanding 
the  Newfoundland  station,  a  royal  charter,  the  first  efficient  one 
of  the  kind,  was  issued,  by  wdiich  a  most  important  and  salutary 
c  angc  m  the  administration  of  justice  was  effected.  In  1832, 
a  representative  assembly  was  granted,  which  placed  Newfoiind- 
^  neighbouring  provinces  of  Great  Britain, 

ir  nomas  Cochrane,  whose  administration  had  conferred 
many  a  vantages  on  the  colony,  was  somewhat  suddenly  relieved 
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of  office  ill  1834,  by  the  appearance  of  a  vesst*!  of  war  brin^inj^ 
Captain  Henry  Prescott,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  a  coinniissiou 
as  civil  governor,  who  found  the  colony  nourishing  in  trade,  but 
extremely  difficult  to  manage.  Liberal  institutions,  abruptly  dis¬ 
placing  long  established  tyranny,  for  a  season  apjicar  to  proiluce 
more  evil  than  good.  Men  must  be  trained  to  the  use  of  freedom 
liefore  they  can  enjoy  it;  while  it  is  their  duty  to  attain  it,  how 
and  when  they  can ;  for  though  liberty  may  be  abused,  des- 
|K)tism  is  a  curse  that  none  but  abject  slaves  will  endure  one 
moment  longer  than  they  arc  able  successfully  to  resist  it.  There 
were  several  discordant  elements  at  work  in  the  social,  as  well  as 
in  the  politiciil  state  of  Newfoundland,  which,  though  they  could 
not  obstruct  its  growing  prosperity,  arising  from  its  imjiroved 
civilization  and  relative  importance,  yet  contributed  greatly  to  the 
disturbance  of  its  tran([uillity,  by  exciting  the  ])opular  discontent 
and  violence.  Captain  Prescott’s  reign  lasted  till  the  summer  of 
1840,  and  was  ])asscd  amidst  constant  turmoil  from  the  opposing 
interests  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  council ;  the  former 
adopting  bills  as  thick  as  hail,  and  the  latter  rejecting  the  bills 
adopted  by  the  former.  Tlic  scenes  described  at  the  elections 
almost  exceed  credibility,  and  the  troops  were  kept  during  those 
periods  always  ready  to  prevent  or  to  check  popular  commotion, 
and  altogether  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Chief  Justice  Boulton,  an  acute  and  intelli¬ 
gent  lawyer,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  sentenced  several  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  gallows,  and  a  warfare  was  kept  up  by  the  press 
against  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  were  openly  accused  of 
controlling  the  elections.  Religious  feuds  and  party  politics, 
though  in  themselves  to  be  deprecated,  are  indications  of  }X)pulnr 
freedom,  and  when  left  simply  to  the  antJigonism  of  argument 
and  moral  force,  the  inconveniences  that  attend  them  are  abun¬ 
dantly  compensated  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  they  induce, 
the  truths  they  elicit, "and  their  inlluence  in  creating  a  public 
mind  and  keeping  it  iu  healthy  exercise.  Newfoundland  ex- 
jiended  her  cacrimonious  feelings  and  party  animosities  in  sense¬ 
less  clamour,  but  not  for  a  moment  did  she  relax  her  industry, 
or  pause  in  her  career  of  advancement.  It  jnust,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  Captain  Prescott’s  administration  was  less  efficient 
for  good  than  that  of  his  jiredecessor,  as  the  roads  which  Sir 
Thomas  C’oehrane  had  so  ably  commenced  were  not  continued, 
nor  were  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  island  dcvclojied. 

Sir  R.  H.  Bonnycastle  speaks  of  the  satisfaction  which  the. 
apj>ointmcnt  of  the  ])rescnt  governor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  affordcil 
to  the  colonv.  It  seems  all  classes  of  the  Newfoundland  sub¬ 
jects  of  her  Majesty  hailed  his  appearance  as  the  forerunner  of 
an  end  to  the  political  and  other  disunion  which  had  so  unhap- 
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pily  prevailed  for  some  years  past.  ‘  They  hailed  it  as  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Newfoundland  had  now  become  one  of  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain ;  no  longer  a  mere  fishing  station,  but  an  im- 
jwrtant  and  cftcctiial  arm  of  the  great  power  which  occupies  the 
foremost  rank  amidst  the  nations  ot  the  world. 

To  impress  this  conviction  upon  the  parent  state,  the  author 
shews  that  Newfoundland  is  of  immense  commercial  importance 
to  this  countrj^— that  this  may  be  greatly  increased— that  it  may 
be  made  a  self-sustaining  colony,  a  daily  enlarging  field  for 
emigration  and  mercantile  enterprise,  and  above  all,  he  labours 
to  prove  that  this  island  is,  ‘  in  fact,  to  British  America  what 
England  is  to  Europe  and  to  Asia  —  the  sea-girt  fortress  in 
which  the  destinies  of  those  immense  and  wonderful  regions 
must  hereafter  be  regulated  and  controlled and  in  triunij)hant 
conclusion  he  asserts,  ‘  so  long  as  our  time-honoured  flag  floats 
over  the  ocean,  so  long  will  Newfoundland  remain  as  a  second 
Britain  to  North  America.’ 

Sir  B.  11.  Bonnycastle  enters  into  details  which  prove  tliat  the 
importance  of  the  trade  of  New  foundland  to  Britain,  even  in  its 
present  depreciated  condition,  is  beyond  the  commonly  received 
ideas  of  it.  By  examination  of  public  documents  he  says,  ‘  It  is 
clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  the  year  just  gone  past,  upw  ards  of 
a  thousand  sail  of  good-sized  vessels  entered,  and  upw^ards  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  left  the  harbours  and  ports  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  innumerable  schooners 
and  small  craft  engaged  in  the  actual  fisheries.’  Again,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  *  Without  fatiguing  the  reader,  however,  with  details,  wt 
sliall  briefly  state  that  Newfoundland  employs  annually  fifteen 
hundrc<l  siiil  of  merchantmen,  conveying  140,000  tons  of  ju’odiice, 
cin]doying  more  than  thirty  thousand  sailors,  and  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  fitted  out  by  British  capital.  These  vessels  convey 
the  staple  to  Great  Britain,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  the  West 
Indies,  British  North  America,  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  loreign  Europe,  to  Madeira,  the  Azores,  Brazil,  Gibraltar, 
the  Mediterranean,  Kc.* 

1  he  follow’ing  is  important,  and  is  suggestive  as  to  the  jiolicy 
which  the  niolher. country  ought  to  adopt  in  her  future  govern¬ 
ment  ot  this  colony  which  w'as  once  entirely  her  own.  Any  hope 
ot  her  regaining  the  full  nossession  of  it,  which  she  once  enjoyed, 
must  l)e  vain  ;  yet  something  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  system 
ot  colonization,  which  w’ill  not  fail  to  give  a  great  preponderance 
to  l>ritish  trade  and  commerce.  But  let  us  hear  Sir  Kichard 

Bonnvcastle ; — 

% 


Had  Newfoundlaiul  possessed  a  vigorous  niaritiiue  population  at 
1  le  «  o.M*  o!  the  l;i>t  general  war,  sutlicieutly  numerous  to  have  set  their 
nna<  «  r>  at  delianee,  tnah  in  skill  and  means,  we  sliould  not  now  see 
t  li"  Ki}  on  the  hanks  employing  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  small  idttiKl 
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or  Britisli  vessels,  where  a  thousand  iormerly  rode  in  trimnpli.  Now 
the  voyager  passes  througli  a  forest  of  French,  Spanish,  and  American 
vessels  there,  but  he  in  vain  looks  for  the  time-honoured  Ha"  of  Eu"- 
land.  The  foreigners  have  literally  driven  us  ashore,  and  thus  undersell 
us  in  the  catholic  countries,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  which  we 
formerly  supplied,  whilst  the  French  adil  the  inducement  of  bounties, 
and  have  made  Newfoundland  the  ‘  Nursery  of  their  Seamen!’* 

‘  Formerly,  the  island,  in  return  for  the  outlay  of  the  mother 
country,  took  all  its  imports  from  her,  her  manufactured  goods,  her 
home  imd  colonial  proihice — in  short,  everything  except  a  few  trifling 
luxuries;  and  in  return  for  these  benefits,  valued  in  the  most  palmy 
state  of  Newfoundland  at  no  less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  she  sent  Britain  two  millions*. 

‘  Now,  Newfoundland  imports  much  of  lier  subsistence  from  llam- 
burgh  and  from  Boston,  or  New  York;  whilst  the  Americans,  with 
their  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks,  have  also  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
island  coast  allotted  to  them,  to  dry  the  fish  caught  on  that  coast, 
monopolize  the  herring  fishery  off  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  our  (»wn 
dominion,  or,  as  they  would  style  it,  in  our  own  waters,  intrude  into 
the  great  salmon  rivers  of  Labrador,  kill  our  seals,  and  with  their 
national  carelessness  about  rights,  drive  our  unprotected  fishermen 
there  from  their  own  grounds. 

‘  The  French  occupy  more  than  half  the  island  shores,  engross  the 
grand  bank,  and  laugh  us  to  scorn.  Once  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  a 
little  schooner  armed  to  the  teeth,  displays  the  national  Hag  in  our 
harbour  of  St.  John’s,  to  sec  how  things  are  getting  on  with  us,  an<l 
an  active,  jealous  guard  is  kept  up  by  similarly  armed  vessels,  with  an 
occasional  frigate,  over  the  coast  they  o(*cupy;  and  it  was  even  judged 
most  judicious  to  scud  a  son  of  the  King  of  France,  in  the  Belle  Foule, 
to  visit  the  stations.’ — Vol.  ii.,  pj).  171 — 173. 

How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  remedied  ?  Sir  R.  II.  Bon- 
nyeastlc  suggests  what  he  thinks  cannot  fail  of  siieecss. 

‘  The  greater  the  population  of  Newfoundland  as  a  British  colony, 
the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  setthnl  shore, — is  as  clear  as  the 
solution  of  the  fourth  proj>ositiou  of  Euclid,  and  no  such  distant 
nations  as  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  who  now  rival  and  beat  us 
in  the  hank  fishery — no,  not  even  the  Americans — could  occupy  those 
banks  on  such  easy  and  favourable  tenns  as  a  people  could  living  closi* 
al>oard  of  them.  I  look  to  the  extension  of  agnculture  in  Newfound¬ 
land  as  a  ])rimary  means  of  restoring  the  fishery  trade  to  (treat 
Britain — a  trade  W'hich  has  been  so  depreciated  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  peace,  and  other  concurrent  causes.’ — lb.,  p.  170. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  ca])abilitic8  of  the  island,  to  reward 
the  industry,  and  amply  to  sustain  an  emigrant  population  that 

*  Still,  such  is  the  seaman  nature  of  Britons,  there  are  not  fewer  tlinii 
10,000  real  and  prime  sailors  in  the  cod  and  seal  fishery  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 
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might  take  up  their  abode  in  its  prairies  and  wildernesses,  and 
wherever  the  means  of  obtaining  a  settlement  can  be  created, 
Mr.  Jukes  made  his  ‘  excursions,’  and  Sir  R.  II.  Bonnycastle 
pursued  his  imiuirics,  and  collected  the  materials  of  the  ])resent 
volumes.  The  results  of  both  are  favourable,  though  Sir  R. 
Bonnycastle  docs  not  hesitate  to  aver,  that  on  certain  points  he 
entertains  views  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Jukes,  and  that  he 
demurs  at  some  of  his  conclusions.  For  instance : — 

*  The  island  of  Newfoundland  is  divided  by  Mr.  Juke  into  two 
sections,  which,  in  the  map  accompanying  tliis  work,  would  be  shewn 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Ray,  the  south-western  angle  of  the  ishmd, 
to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Exploits,  on  the  north-eastern  eentral  shore. 

‘  On  the  soutli  of  that  line,  tdl,  he  says,  ‘  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,’  is 
hopi*les3  and  barren ;  whilst  to  the  north  of  it  there  is  a  land  of  promise, 
not  flowing  w  ith  milk  and  hone}^  but  abounding  in  forest  and  fell,  in 
coal  and  iron,  in  limestone  and  gypseous  deposits;  in  short,  granite 
and  infertile  rocks  are  the  sole  productions  of  the  desolation  which  this 
w  riter  attributes  to  one-half  of  this  splendid  island,  and  his  misgivings 
are  groat  about  his  visions  of  the  other. 

‘  I  fear,  or  rather,  I  hope,  that  Mr.  J ukes  has  been,  as  most  young 
authors  are,  a  little  too  hasty  in  this  generalization,  and  that  whenever 
the  British  government  may  be  induced  to  patronize  discovery,  much 
will  be  found  in  the  interior  or  central  portion,  as  >vell  as  in  the  south- 
i*astern  half,  thus  somew  hat  luistily  condemned  to  ever-during  sterility, 
which  will  not  only  be  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  develop 
likewise  mineral  trcjisurcs  ami  resources;  for  many  of  the  formations 
in  which  these  exist  elsewhere  have  been  also  seen  here.’ — Yol.  i., 
pp.  1H5,  1N(), 


We  have  great  faith  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Richard  Bonny- 
castle,  and  believe  him  when  he  says, — 

‘  Whenever  the  south-west  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  its  vast 
interior  shall  V*  opened  to  the  emigrant,  he  will  find  ample  employ¬ 
ment,  and  reap  ample  returns  from  making  its  soil  assistant  to  the 
great  puri>oses  of  the  fisheries.  Then — that  is,  as  soon  as  agriculture 
lifts  its  head — the  island  w  ill  no  longer  be  behind  its  sister  colonies  in 
comfort  ;  and  the  prices  w  e  now’  quote  w  ill  soon  and  rapidly  approxi¬ 
mate,  in  articles  of  necessity  as  w’ell  as  luxury,  to  those  of  Canada.* — 
Vul.  ii.,  pp.  187,  188. 

And  again, — 

Bejond  all,  1  think  the  settlement  of  the  western  coast,  and  the 
pn>bability  of  a  new’  capital  arising  either  in  St.  George’s  or  some  of 
the  adjoining  bays,  w’hich  would  supply  the  eastern  city  and  shores 
with  coal,  iron,  building  stone,  bricks,  marble,  and  timber  for  house  or 
ship  building,  and  l)erhaps  also  with  grain  and  ordinary  fruits,  would 
tend  mort'  to  raise  the  dormant  interest  of  the  mother  country,  and 

gi>e  the  |H‘ople  of  St.  John’s  new’  cnercries,  than  anything  else  that 
could  U‘  attcmpteil.  ^ 
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‘  Colonize  the  western  shores,  and  Newfoundland  will  then  have 
several  other  important  interests  besides  the  mere  shoi*e  fishery;  and 
the  conjunction  will  not  only  develop  all  her  vast  resources,  but  will 
open  out  a  new  and  virgin  field  for  commercial  enterprise;  and  the 
British  merchant  will  soon  prove,  as  he  Invs  proved  everywhere  else 
under  the  glorious  flag  of  his  fatherland,  that  mere  local  politics  are 
hut  as  shadows,  when  compared  with  the  power  and  pre-eminence  oi' 
that  country  of  which  all  the  colonies  are  vital  members,  of  which 
every  subject  is  a  son,  who  can  proudly  assert,  I,  too,  am  a  Briton,’ 

‘  I  am  a  Canadian,*  ‘  I  lun  a  Newfoundlander,*  and  ‘  1  love  iny  natal 
soil  beyond  every  other,  but  I  will  never  consent  to  be  the  less  a 
Briton.*  Such  are  the  feelings  of  every  descendant  of  the  Knglishinan, 
the  Scotchman,  and  the  Irishman,  in  every  colony  of  that  monarchy 
on  which  the  light  of  day  never  ceases  to  shine.’ — lb.,  p.  Id7. 

That  Newfoundland  affords  undoubted  evidence  of  a  ea|)a- 
bility  for  agricultural  pursuits,  we  learn  from  the  speech  of  the 
present  governor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  delivered  by  him  at  the  first 
jigricultural  meeting  held  at  St.  John’s,  on  the  14th  of  January 
of  the  last  year.  The  cause  of  which,  he  says, — 

‘  Without  entering  into  speculations  regarding  a  subject  with  which 
we  ai*c,  as  yet,  imi>erfectly  ac(iuaintcd,  but  upon  which  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  executive  government,  through  the  aid  of  the  provincial 
t  legislature,  to  acquire  more  accurate  information — 1  mean  the  adapta¬ 

tion,  or  otherwise,  of  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  interior  of  the  island, 
for  cultivation  and  settlement, — it  may  be  sutlicient  for  my  present 
l)urpose  merely  to  advert  to  a  fact  which  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
you  all — viz.,  that  this  island,  throughout  almost  the  whole  extent  of 
its  bays,  harl)onrs,  and  inlets,  is  skirted  by  a  belt  of  cultivable  land, 
varying  in  depth,  from  one  to  s(*v<*ral  leagues,  well  calculated  to 
rewiml  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist,  of  which  no  more  convincing 
proof  can  be  required  than  the  specimens  of  pnMlucc  now  l)efore  you, 
consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  potatoes,  t<cc.,  e<pial  in  size, 
in  weight,  and  ii»  (|uality,  to  the  productions  of  any  other  country, 
England  not  excepted!  It  mav  l»c  asked  (elsewhere),  ‘  How  is  this  to 
be  explained  with  referenee  to  the  reputed  sterility  of  the  soil  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  to  the  length  and  severity  of  its  winters,  and  the  con- 
sc(iuent  shortness  of  its  open  season  ?’  The  answer  is,  ‘  By  the  pro¬ 
ductive  qualities  of  that  soil  to  which  the  imputation  of  sterility  so 
unjustly  attaches;  by  the  fineness  of  its  autumnal  season,  which  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  ‘  spring 
crops  ;*  and  by  the  almost  unexampled  rapidity  of  vegetation  during 
the  summer,  by  which  the  shortness  of  that  season  is  amply  compen- 
(  sated.’  I  rcp(*at  then,  to  you,  gentlemen,  what  I  hav'c  so  lre(iuently 

said  in  two  neighlmuring  colonies:  ‘The  results  of  your  harvests 
may,  under  the  blessing  of  that  Provi<lcncc  upon  which  they  must  in 
all  countries  alike  clepend,  be  ensured,  as  far  as  they  can  he  by  lininan 
means,  by  a  provident  industry,  aided  by  a  system  of  agriculture 
a<hipted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  island.’ 
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i  observation  conducts  inc  to  the  more  immediate  objects  ol 
our  meeting)  and  to  the  position  in  which  I  stand  before  you,  as  the 
patron  of  an  association,  upon  the  formation  of  which  1  ofi'er  you  and 
the  colony  my  most  cordial  congratulations;  believing,  as  1  firmly  do, 
that  the  objects  which  that  association  has  in  view  are  not  only  recon¬ 
cilable,  but  identified,  with  all  its  otlier  interests,  more  especially  those 
of  its  merchants  and  fishermen;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  they  arc 
successfully  carried  out,  they  must  have  the  effect  of  advancing  and 
promoting  those  interests  to  an  extent  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  any  limitation.* — Vol.  i.,  pp.  170 — 1/2. 

But  it  is  lime  wc  should  give  some  account  of  the  works  before 
us.  The  personal  adventures  and  engagements  of  Mr.  Jukes 
HR'  more  properly  the  subject  of  his  volumes  than  Newfoundland. 
Whatever  of  real  value  they  contain,  and  that  has  for  its  object 
the  benefit  of  the  colony,  is  much  more  fully  exhibited  in  the 
work  of  Sir  Richard  Bonny  castle. 

As  our  readers  have  seen,  the  first  part  of  ^  Newfoundland  in 
1842,*  is  devoted  to  its  Political  and  General  History. 
Part  the  Second  includes  under  the  head  ‘  Natural  History, 
— Geology  and  geological  relations.  Animal  kingdom ;  first 
division — cpiadrupeds,  whales,  birds.  Second  division — amphi¬ 
bia,  fishes.  Third  division — insects,  mollusca,  Crustacea,  arach- 
nides,  annulata,  and  zoophvtes.  Vegetable  kingdom — plants, 
^riie  Tliinl  Part  treats  on  Physical  History,  and  includes 
climate  and  ineteorologv. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  agricultural  resources 
of  Newfoundland.  Part  the  Fourth  illustrates  its  Moral  His¬ 
tory — its  moral  and  })hysical  relations,  government  and  polity ; 
religion,  manners,  aiuf  customs  of  the  people.  Political 
Economy  forms  the  fifth  part,  embracing  the  fisheries,  trade, 
shipping,  and  revenue.  Modern  Geography  and  Topography 
is  the  concluding  portion  of  the  w'ork,  which  presents  us  with 
the  existing  asivct  of  the  island,  its  divisions,  roads,  public 
works,  and  briei  notices  of  the  now  extinct  Aborigines,  the  Red 
Indians.  Ihe  subjects,  all  of  them  of  deep  interest  to  the 
parent  country,  to  the  colony,  and  to  the  general  reader,  who 
may  desire  to  obtain  information,  if  not  profoundly,  are  sufti- 
ciently  treated.  Comprehensive  views,  patient  investigation, 

c*  IK  u  ihe  chief  characteristics  of  this,  as  ot 

ir  Richard  Bonnycastle’s  former  work,  to  which  the  iircsent  is 
an^pnipnatc  sequel. 

Tliere  is  one  source  of  discord  to  which  Sir  Richard  very 
o  >scure  j  alludes,  that  has  already  produced  heart-burnings  and 
em  ^^^^l^Dtions,  which  continues  to  throw  a  blight  on  all  the 
mis  o  hnstian  peace  and  virtue,  and  which,  some  day  or 
0  ler,  HI  shake  the  colony  to  its  foundations ;  and  that  is,  the 
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excluaivc  establishment  of  an  endowed  national  church,  a  protes- 
lant  episcopacy,  to  be  supported  by  a  population,  two-thirds  of 
whom  cannot  belong  to  its  communion,  and  who  have  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  cler^,  and  provide  their  own  places  of  worship. 
This  is  the  curse  of  British  protection  and  British  rule.  It  is 
the  vine  of  Sodom.  By  what  indignant  hands  will  it  be  rooted  up  ? 
If  this  vile  tyranny  is  not  the  grave — and  there  is  comfort  in  the 
thought — it  will  be  the  cradle  of  freedom.  Ecclesiastical  power, 
in  its  last  efforts  to  enthral  the  world,  will  be  the  means  of  setting 
it  free. 


Art.  VII.  The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany,  with  Charac* 
teristic  Sketches  of  its  Cities  and  Scenery,  collected  in  a  General 
Tour,  and  during  a  residence  in  the  Country  in  the  Years 
1840— -42.  By  AV.  Howitt.  JYith  above  50  Illustrations,  By 
G.  F.  Sai'gcnt.  London;  Longman  and  Co. 

We  arc  glad  again  to  meet  Mr.  Ilowitt  on  his  own  ground. 
Always  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion,  he  is  pre-eminently 
so,  when  walking  amidst  the  beauties  and  calming  influences  of 
nature.  Exquisitely  susceptible  of  her  charms,  he  possesses  the 
happy  faculty  of  transmitting  a  portion  of  his  enthusiasm  to  others ; 
— both  to  the  young,  whose  ardour  is  yet  uncooled,  and  to  the  more 
thoughtful  of  those  whom  the  commerce  of  life  has  withdrawn 
from  pursuits  in  which  they  formerly  delighted.  We  know  no 
writer  who  has  retained,  in  so  healthful  a  degree,  the  fresh  and 
vivid  impressions  of  early  life,  or  whose  whole  soul  jiours  itself 
out  in  such  unsophisticated  admiration  of  the  familiar  but  un¬ 
rivalled  beauties  of  nature.  In  the  ])resent  volume  he  has  sought 
to  do,  in  reference  to  Germany,  w  hat  former  productions  of  his 
prolific  pen  have  accomplished  in  relation  to  England,  and  a  happy 
measure  of  success  has  attended  the  effort.  The  scene  was  new^, 
and  the  groujfmgs,  both  of  character  and  natural  scenery,  were 
novel,  notw  ithstanding  the  many  publications  on  Germany  which, 
for  some  years  past,  have  been  given  to  the  English  public. 
Much  has  been  written  respecting  our  German  neighbour,  tlicir 
philosophy,  scholarship,  and  rationalism,  yet  much  remained  to 
be  told,  and  of  this  no  inconsiderable  portion  is  supplied  in  the 
volume  before  us.  We  could  have  dispensed  with  those  chapter 
of  the  work  which  relate  to  German  cities,  so  far  at  least  as  their 
public  buildings,  theatres,  and  historical  associations  are  con¬ 
cerned.  These  topics  have  been  handled  by  other  w’riters,  and 
their  omission  by  Mr.  How’itt  would  have  diminished  the  bulk 
w'ithout  materially  lessening  the  value  of  the  volume.  Some 
other  portions  of  the  work  might  have  l)ecn  a<lvantageously  com¬ 
pressed,  and,  as  wann  friends  of  the  author,  we  counsc‘1  him  to 
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l)c  on  hib  guard  against  a  tendency  to  diffusencss,  which  is  occa¬ 
sionally  obflcrvablc  in  his  writings. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  First  Impressions,  in  wliich 
the  i>eciiliar  character  of  the  country,  and  the  contrast  of  its 
features  to  those  of  England,  arc  set  forth.  ‘  It  is  only,’  as 
jMr.  llovvitt  justly  remarks,  ‘in  the  first  moments  in  which  you 
witness  something  which  is  entirely  new  to  you,  that  you  feel 
that  novelty  in  all  its  vividness,  and  ]>crceivc  really  liow’  widely 
divided  is  the  nature  and  as|>cct  of  what  you  then  contemplate 
from  the  objects  of  your  former  knowledge  !’  A  prompt  record 
of  impressions  is  therefore  as  essential  to  an  accurate  exhibition 
of  such  a  subject,  as  extensive  knowledge,  or  a  sound  and  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment.  A  practical  mind,  conversant  with  other 
st'cnes,  accustomed  to  look  on  other  phases  of  character,  and  to 
mingle  with  different  forms  of  domestic  life,  is  best  qualified  to 
succeed  in  such  an  undertaking.  In  German  towns,  ‘  all  is  ([uaint, 
old,  still,  and  none  of  the  sweetest.  You  see,  as  you  land,  plenty 
of  solemn  custom-house  officers,  in  half- military  dress,  and  well 
mustachioed.  As  you  proceed  through  the  streets,  you  find 
around  you  gabled  and  picturesipic  white  buildings,  old  scpiarcs 
and  markets,  with  avenues  of  limes  or  of  dwarf^aeacias ;  people, 
many  of  them  in  the  garb  of  centuries  ago,  and  dreadful  pave¬ 
ments.*  I’he  general  apjiearanee  of  the  country  is  far  from 
rivalling  that  of  England,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  : — 

‘  Here  vou  ltH>k  in  vain  for  anything  like  the  jrrecn  liehls  and  hcdi^c- 
rows  of  England,  with  their  scattered  tree's,  groups  of  bi'antifnl  cattle, 
or  fliH'ks  grsuing  in  peace',  atnl  s\v(M‘t  (MUtages,  farm-houses,  and  bcan- 
tiful  mansions  <4*  tin*  gentry.  It  is  all  one  fenceless  ainl  ]>longhcd 
liehl.  Long  rows  of  tn'cs  on  <*aeh  siele  of  the  roael  arci  all  that  divielc 
them  from  the  fiehls,  ami  in  the  south  these  are  generally  fruit  trees. 
The  Ix'auty  of  (lermany  lies  only,  or  with  few  exceptions,  amongst  its 
hills,  'fherc,  its  wennls,  and  green  valleys,  and  eh*ar  streams,  are 
beautitnl;  bnt  from  mie  region  of  hills  to  another  extend  only  Inige 
and  o|H*n  plains,  marked  with  the  road-side  lines  of  tn'es.  3  he  popu¬ 
lation  is  m»t  scattered  along,  as  in  England,  over  hill  and  dale,  in 
groups  and  singh*  residences,  of  various  grades  and  degn'cs  of  interest; 
while  the  luxuriant  fences,  the  meadows  and  uplands  charming  with 
grass  and  flowers,  old,  half-hidden  lanes,  and  trees  standing  here  and 
there  of  the  noblest  size,  and  in  the  freedom  of  natural  beauty,  make 
the  plainest  part  of  the  country  enchanting.  All  here  is  open  and 
bald;  tlm  people  m-e  collected  into  villages  of  the  most  ]»rosaic  kind, 
and  no  gentry  n'side  amongst  them.  In  fact,  w  hat  we  call  conntrv  life 
in  England  is  here  unknown. 

b  oroursehe.s,  we  l>eeanie  at  once  struck  with  this  as  wc  drove  over 
the  plain  from  Mannheim  to  Heidelberg.  There  is  no  part  ofGemiany 
where  the  o|»en  plains  arc  more  richly  cultivated,  and  which,  with  their 
wuj-si  e  fruit  trees,  have  a  more  clothed  appearance,  but  even  here 
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how  stinking  was  the  iliffcreiice  to  the  country  in  England!  As  there 
is  one  general  character  of  country,  of  towns,  of  manners,  and  ap- 
jiearances,  throughout  Germany,  we  sliall  here  confine  ourselves,  where 
we  are  dealing  witli  generals,  to  tlie  neighlxiurhcKKl  of  Heidelberg,  for 
the  reason  given  above,  and  afterwai'ds,  in  various  parts,  point  out 
spocitie  differences  and  variations. 

‘  Far  and  wide  the  country,  without  a  single  fence,  covered  will i  corn 
and  vegetables,  as  seen  from  the  Iieights  which  bounded  it,  presented  a 
most  singular  apiicarancc  to  an  English  eye.  Its  predominating  colour, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  was  that  of  ripening  corn,  but  of  different 
hues,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of  ripeness,  and  the  dificrent 
kinds  of  grain.  This  is  not  planted  in  those  vast  expanses  which  you 
see  in  the  corn-farms  of  Nortliumberland  and  Lincolnshire,  but  in  in- 
ininicrable  small  patches  and  narrow  stripes,  because  belonging  to  many 
dillerent  proprietors.  Some  is  also  sown  in  one  direction,  and  some  in 
another,  with  jiatches  of  potatoes,  mangel-w  urzel,  kidney-beans,  etc., 
amongst  it,  so  that  it  presented  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one  of 
those  straw  table-mats  of  different  colours  which  one  has  seen. 

‘Here  and  there  you  saw  villages  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  corn 
plain,  and  large  woods,  but  not  a  h(*dge,  and  few  scattered  trees;  the 
long  rows  of  those  marking  out  the  highways  being  the  only  dividing 
lines  of  the  count r3\  As  wo  passed  these  trees,  we  observed  that  they 
were  principally  apple,  i)ear,  plum,  cherry,  and  walnut  trees.  One 
conhl  not  help  feeling  how  these  trees  would  be  plundered  in  England, 
being  set,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  roa<l,  for  that  purpose;  and  indeed 
here,  thorns  fastened  round  the  boles,  and  stuck  between  the  branches 
of  the  cherry  trees,  where  the  fruit  w  as  ri|>ening,  spoke  clearly  of 
marauders.  J^ruit  of  all  kinds  w  ius  in  abiiinlance,  and  the  heavy  crops 
that  are  common  here  were  indicated  by  the  contrivances  to  prevent 
the  branches  beinj>*  rent  off  Some  had  their  main  branches  Iield 
together  by  strong  wooden  clamps,  others  w  ere  }>rop]»ed  with  various 
poles;  others,  especially  the  plum  trees,  had  their  boughs  tied  up,  and 
sujiportcd  by  ropes  of  chesnut  bark.  Some  of  these  slips  of  bark  were 
so  low  that  mischievous  urchins,  if  so  dis]>oscd,  could  easily  have  cut 
them. 

‘  We  passed  through  several  of  the  dorfs,  or  villages.  They  had  a 
primitive,  heav}',  and  thoroughly  agricultural  air.  The  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  large,  and  heavy,  and  each  having  a  great  round-headed  gate¬ 
way,  leading  into  a  sort  of  inner  court,  or  farm-yard.  We  observed 
numbers  of  women  at  work  in  the  fields,  without  shoes,  stockings, 
bonnets,  or  caps.  They  were  healthy,  contented,  sun-burnt  creatures, 
many  of  them  picturesiiuc  enough  for  any  painter  of  primitive  life.*— 
pp.  G — 8. 

In  his  second  and  third  chapters  Mr.  llowitt  takes  us  into  the 
villages,  woods,  and  valleys  of  Germany,  and  the  vividness  and 
picturcs(jue  character  of  his  descriptions  go  far  to  familiarize  us 
with  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  |)€ople.  lie  laments,  witli 
thorough  Englisii  taste,  over  the  manner  in  which  the  cows  are 
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worked,  and  the  utter  absence  from  German  rural  life  of  ‘  the 
knowing  and  social  rook.’  Refen ing  to  the  latter,  he  says,  ‘you 
never  see  large  flocks  of  rooks  sailing  homeward  in  the  evening, 
full,  and  uttenng  their  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  caw,  now  and  then,  as 
their  dusky  legions  pass  over  your  head.  .  .  .  He  is  neither 
loved,  known,  nor  wanted  there,  for  he  would  grub  up  the 
springing  corn  in  quest  of  his  prey,  and  would  find  none  of  the 
grand  old  pastoral  meadows  he  finds  in  England  to  supply  his 
ueuiand  for  slugs  and  worms.’ 

Tlie  following  description  of  the  valley  of  Peter  will  afford  our 
readers  a  not  uninteresting  glimpse  into  German  countiy^  life. 

‘  It  is  one  of  those  innumerable  valleys  in  Germany  lying  amongst  the 
hills,  winch  swarm  with  human  life,  and  present  one  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  lively  scenes  of  German  industry — industry  still  in  the  midst 
of  <|uiet,  and  surrounded  by  the  slumber  of  mighty  woods.  It  is  a  long 
and  winding  valley,  having  very  little  breadth  in  the  bottom,  and  yet 
enough  for  a  clear  stream  to  bound  along,  and  hollow  watermeadows  of 
the  richest  green  to  slope  down  on  each  side,  and  numbers  of  ancient - 
looking  water-mills  to  be  seated  upon  it;  and  eottag(*s  to  be  scattered 
in  one  continual  string  for  miles  all  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  both 
sides.  These  mills  are  largish  buildings  in  the  true  heavy  style,  with 
large  farm-yards  attached;  plenty  of  heaps  and  great  piles  of  fire-woml; 
old  mill-stones  and  old  waggons  lying  or  standing  about.  The  millers 
arc  generally  the  most  substantial  men  of  the  place.  They,  some  of 
of  them,  manufacture  flour,  and  some  oil  from  the  rape  and  linsi  ced, 
the  poppy-head,  and  w’alnuts  of  the  country;  and  the  bumping  sound 
of  their  stampers — beams  moved  by  the  maehinery  perpendicularly, 
and  by  the  cogs  of  the  wheels  raised  and  let  fall  on  the  seeds  jdaced  in 
flannel  bags  in  a  proper  receptacle  below%  is  one  of  the  most  character¬ 
istic  sounds  of  these  valleys.  Ot'ten  at  a  distance,  when  buried  in  the 
w’oods,  you  can  find  the  direction  of  a  village  by  the  sleepy  sound  of 
tliesc  b\impers.  These  mills,  and  the  cottages,  stand  amid  a  w'orld  ot 
old  fruit  trees,  which,  in  autumn,  are  so  loaded  that  they  are  obliged  to 
be  propped  and  tied  up.  In  all  directions,  on  the  hill  sides,  extend 
their  cultivated  iiehls,  full  of  their  crops  of  corn,  and  vegetables  ot 
various  kinds;  their  little  vineyards  often  shew’  their  trellised  plots, 
and  all  al>ove  extends  the  thick  and  shady  region  of  forest. 

‘  Everywhere  in  these  valleys  you  see  the  people  busy  in  their 
possessions.  ^  Men  and  w’omcn  and  children  are  at  w’ork  in  the  fields. 
Down  the  hills  come  women  and  children  from  the  w’oods,  carrying  on 
their  heads  loads  of  fuel,  or  dragging  great  bundles  of  boughs  down  the 
narrow  hollow  w  ays  after  them.  Others  are  cutting  grass  for  the  pent- 
up  cattle;  women  are  mowing  much  oftener  than  the  men.  llclow 
are  groups  ot  women,  with  bare  legs,  w’ashing  by  the  clear  stream. 
Quantitie,s  of  linen  arc  spread  out  to  dry  and  to  bleach;  and  round  the 
houses  ^  stalking  plenty  of  fowls,  while  a  large  dog  barks  at  you 
froiu  hli  kennel  as  you  pass  the  mill,  or  little  poodles,  with  cock-a* 
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hide  tails,  bark  at  you  from  the  cottages,  and  geese  clap  their  wings  and 
clangour  in  the  brook. 

‘  This  Pctersthal  is  a  great  place  for  bleaching  and  wasliing,  and  all 
along  lay  the  wliite  patches  of  linen  on  the  green  meadow  grass,  and 
groups  of  the  stoutest  and  most  healthy -looking  girls  stood  washing  by 
the  doors  as  w’e  passed;  while  numbers  of  children  ran  about,  many  of 
them  with  nothing  more  than  a  shirt  on.  Here  was  one  holding  two 
cows  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  horns,  to  graze  by  the  wayside,  and  here 
another  holding  a  goat.  It  w^as  harvest  time,  and  hot  weather.  The 
women  were  cutting  their  harvest,  the  men  being  gone  to  tlie  greater 
hard  est  of  the  plain. 

‘The  catholic  character  of  the  valley  was  obvious  by  the  little 
images  of  the  Virgin  in  niches  in  the  front  of  the  cottages  as  we  passed. 
These  images  ai’c  of  the  most  wretched  kind;  little  things  of  gaudily- 
coloured  plaster,  bought  of  the  wandering  Italian  dealers.  But  at  the 
head  of  the  glen  stood  a  little  chapel,  which  is  a  jwrfect  specimen  of 
w  hat  you  find  so  commonly  in  catholic  districts,  at  once  indicating  so 
much  devotion  and  so  much  poverty.  This  little  chapel  had  a  very 
simple  and  ancient  appearance,  standing  at  the  head  of  that  retired 
glen,  and  surrounded  by  the  solemn  w  oods.* — pp.  36 — 38. 

The  Cicrinan  peasantry  arc,  to  a  great  extent,  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  The  country  is  piurccllcd  out  amongst  them,  ‘  and, 
wherever  you  go,  instead  of  the  great  halls,  the  vast  parks,  and 
the  broad  lands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  in  England,  you 
see  the  perpetual  evidences  of  an  agrarian  system.’  The  effect 
of  tills,  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  people — though  not 
so  simple  a  question  as  some  persons  imagine — is  unquestionably 
good.  Habits  of  industry  and  thriftiness  arc  formed,  inde¬ 
pendence  of  spirit  is  cherished,  and  the  relationships  of  social 
life,  so  frecpicntly  disregarded  amongst  ourselves,  are  fostered 
and  clung  to.  ‘  The  German  peasants  work  hard,  but  they  have 
no  actual  want.  Every  man  has  his  house,  his  orchard,  his  road¬ 
side  trees,  as  we  have  seen  commonly,  so  hung  witli  fruit,  that  he 
is  obligecl  to  pro])  and  secure  them  all  ways,  or  they  would  be 
tom  to  j)icccs.  He  has  his  corn  plot,  his  plot  for  mangel-wurzel, 
for  hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is  his  own  master;  and  he  and  every 
meml)er  of  his  family  have  the  strongest  motives  to  labour.  You 
sec  the  effect  of  tfiis  in  that  unremitting  diligenoe  which  is 
lieyond  that  of  the  whole  world  besides,  and  his  economy,  which 
is  still  greater.’ 

Chapters  IV.  to  IX.  inclusive  are  devoted  to  what  our  author 
terms  Out-of-d(H)r  Life^  and  contain  many  things  that  arc  novel, 
and  still  more  that  will  be  interesting  to  the  English  reader. 
The  pastoral  life  of  the  |>eoplc,  their  sjmrtsand  religious  festivals, 
are  all  passed  under  review,  and  exhibit  a  condition  of  society 
vastly  aifferent  from  that  of  England.  Tlicre  is  much  in  the 
following  sketch  which  we  should  like  to  sec  transferred  to  our 
own  people; — 
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‘  But  wc  must  come  to  the  great  and  prominent  out^of-door  life  of 
Ciermany.  It  is  not  then  in  their  riding,  fishing,  hunting,  or  in  such 
public  games  as  racing,  cricketing,  rowing,  &c. ;  but  in  the  enjoyment 
of  walking,  of  public  gardens,  of  coffee  and  wine-drinking  in  such 
places,  and  above  all,  in  open-air  concerts.  The  enjoyment  of  music 
and  sociid  pUuisures  in  the  open  air  is  the  grand  summer  enjoyment  of 
Germany.  It  is  the  universal  passion  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  It  is  the  same  in  eveiy  village,  in  every  town,  in  every 
capital.  Public  walks,  public  music,  caflees  and  cassinos,  colfee  and 
wine-drinking,  and  smoking  and  knitting  under  trees,  call  out  the 
whole  jmpulation,  high  and  low,  great  and  small,  old  and  young ;  and 
there  docs  not  seem  a  care  from  Berlin  to  Strassburg,  from  Ct)lognc 
to  Pesth.  Nay,  much  as  the  French  live  out  of  doors,  the  Germans 
far  excel  them  in  tliis  species  of  life.  All  their  musical  art  is  called 
forth,  and  their  greatest  masters  are  employed,  to  give  a  charm  to  this 
nunle  of  social  existence.  Every  means  is  adopted  to  give  facility  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  tiuste.  The  heart  of  the  Germans,  too,  is  bound 
to  the  heart  of  nature  with  a  deeper  and  holier  feeling  than  that  of  the 
French.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  that  full  and  perfect  and  per¬ 
manent  country  life  that  we  have.  The  habits  and  institutions  of  their 
country  do  not  allow  it;  but  they  have  not  less  love  of  nature  than 
we  Imvc,  nor  do  they  enjoy  it  less  in  their  way  than  wc  do.  Nay,  in 
some  resjK‘cts  they  enjoy  it  iar  more,  for  they  have  taken  measures  to 
bring  the  beauty  of  nature  to  their  very  doors,  to  introduce  it  into  the 
suburbs  and  the  veiy’  heart  of  tlieir  towns,  and  to  unite  it  to  all  the 
charms  of  art  and  of  social  life.* — p|>.  77,  7S. 

As  in  other  countries,  so  in  Cicrniany,  the  approach  of  spring 
is  hailed  with  an  enthnsiasin  to  he  known  only  when  felt.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  rivers  is  the  great  signal  of  its 
a])proacli,  for  which  all  look  with  an  intense  and  deepening  in¬ 
terest  as  the  |>eriod  approaches.  The  boatmen  are  on  the  watch 
lor  it  days  before  it  occurs,  and  are  able  to  discern  the  signs  of 
its  occurrence  when  less  ])ractised  eyes  see  no  intimation  of  a 
change.  This  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  large  rivers  is  a  serious 
matter,  es^K‘cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  boats 
arc  critshed,  nulls  destroyed,  and  bridges  frccniently  carried 
away  or  greatly  injured,  by  the  tremendous  blocKS  which  conic 
iloHtiug  down  the  streams.  Mr.  llowitt  was  present  on  one  ot 
tliesc  occasions  iu  the  spring  of  1840,  and  has  given  the  following 
animated  description  of  what  he  witnessed  : — 

*  On  the  night  then  on  which  the  boatmen  had  prognosticated  the 
going  of  the  ICC,  wc  were  actually  aw’oke  by  the  swift  galloping  past 
of  a  horsi*,  and  the  loud  cry  of  a  man,  ‘  The  ice  goes!  the  ice  goes! 

ha|>c<l  fnun  my  bod,  struck  a  light,  looked  at  my  w’atch,  and  it  w  as 
—just  twclvel  Throwing  oi>en  a  window  which  faced  the  river,  the 
WHO  wjw  most  strange  and  striking.  An  hour  before,  when  I  lay 
down,  all  was  silent;  now’  there  came  a  wild  and  aw’ful  sound  of  con- 
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tending  elements  through  the  darkness.  Sounds  of  grinding,  crushing*, 
cracking,  of  rushing  roaring  waters,  and  the  sweep  of  winds,  bringiirg 
from  above  the  heavy  dull  explosions  of  iee-inasses.  Along  the  banks 
flan‘d  hundreds  of  torches.  Tlie  cries  of  human  voices,  those  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  came  on  all  sides.  Guns  were  firing  rapidly  neai* 
the  city.  One  could  perceive,  tlirough  the  darkness,  white  and  spectral 
masses  moving  on  the  w  aters,  and  then  the  rending  of  fresh  sheets 
away  as  those  rushed  against  them.  Below,  from  tlie  bridge,  where 
the  gigantic  pieces  w’cre  continually  striking  against  the  piers,  came 
the  dull  and  continued  thunders  of  a  distant  battle. 

*  I  hastily  threw  on  my  clothes  and  ran  tow^ards  the  city.  A  more 
picturesciue  scene  is  not  imaginable.  People  were  hastening  from  all 
(piarters  to  the  river  side.  As  I  drew  near  the  city,  I  met  a  gootl- 
natured  student  running  to  give  us  the  intelligence.  He  w’as  in  'his 
long  dressing-gow  n  and  a  red  ca]),  and  made  many  n|K)logics  for 
show  ing  himself  in  such  dishabille.  We  turned  down  to  the  river  bank, 
and  proceeded  under  a  w  ide-arched  passage  beneath  a  garden  terrace. 
Before  us  flared  a  cresset  lire,  shewing  the  blackened  vaults  and 
shadow'y  pillars  around  us.  It  w’as  like  the  passage  through  some 
bandit’s  cave.  At  every  opening  on  the  river  banks  stood  throngs 
with  torches  and  jiolcs  and  anxious  looks.  Women  called  out  of 
windows,  and  others  with  their  clothes  throwui  on  in  haste  eipial  to  my 
own,  and  w  ith  their  cloaks  or  gown-skirts  thrown  over  their  heads, 
were  hurrying  here  and  there.  All  was  life,  wakefulness,  and  ani¬ 
mation.  We  made  our  w  ay  to  the  bridge,  w  here,  though  the  ice,  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  was  tw  o  feet  thick,  w'as  moving  off  in  as  orderly  a  style 
as  could  be  expected,  yet  it  iirescntcd  a  striking  spectacle.  By  the 
light  of  their  torches  we  could  see  it  hurrying  along  in  huge  jdatfomis 
of  many  yiu*ds  sjpiare,  w  hich  came  ever  and  anon  with  such  concussions 
against  the  strong  stone  bridge,  that  it  trembled  beneath  us.  The 
grinding  and  rustling  sound,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  ice-mjusses,  as 
they  chafed  against  each  other  in  going  along,  and  raised  round  their 
edges  a  snow’y  ridge,  ha<l  a  singular  cfl’cct;  but  the  scenes  and  the 
groups  around  were  not  less  striking.  Under  old  dingy  archways,  at 
whose  feet  rushed  the  vexed  w'aters,  at  every  o[)cning  from  the  city  to 
the  stream,  on  the  bridge,  and  along  the  banks,  wert'.  seen  wild-looking 
throngs,  made  strikingly  conspicuous  by  their  torches.  Above,  by  the 
colle<*ted  glare  of  all  the  torches,  might  be  dimly  discerned  the  old  dusky 
towers  and  gables  of  this  picturcstjue  town,  and  high  around,  the  dim 
sides  of  the  w'ooded  mountains,  silent  and  dusk.  Ihe  ruins  ot  the  old 
castle  too  overlooked  the  busy  river  in  majestic  gloom  and  indiflerence, 
as  if  it  felt  that  it  had  once  had  its  times  of  stir  and  human  excite¬ 
ment,  but  had  long  ago  done  w’ith  them,  and  had  no  more  concern  with 
man  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  than  to  stand  through  all,  a  solemn 
monument  of  the  past.’ — pp.  97,  9S. 

Ill  the  XVth  Chapter,  entitled,  ‘  Simjiilar  moral  characteristics 
of  the  Germans^  and  Oddities  of  htiquettCy  IMr.  Ilowitt  has 
grouped  together  some  striking  and  anomalous  features  of  the 
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people.  ‘  They  are  at  once  domestic  and  formal,  homely  and 
precise ;  they  are  an  odd  mixture  of  feeling  and  caution,  moral 
strictness  and  freedom  of  manners.  They  are  sentimental  and 
religious,  yet  they  have  little  regard  to  the  Sunday.  Shops  and 
theatres  are  open ;  business,  dancing,  singing,  and  drinking  at 
public-houses  go  on,  the  latter  more  briskly  on  this  day  than  on 
most  others ;  yet  they  dare  not  introduce  an  ecclesiastical  cha¬ 
racter  into  an  odd  charade  iu  social  company,  lest  they  should 
hurt  the  religious  prciudices  of  somebody  present.’  The  waltz, 
as  is  well  known,  liad  its  origin  in  Germany,  and  is  still  the 
everlasting  amusement  of  all  classes  and  ages,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  ‘  these  same  German  damsels  who  waltz  and  spin  away  for 
whole  nights  togetlier  with  young  men  whom  they  never  saw 
before,  would  be  dreadfully  stocked  if  one  of  these  same  young 
men,  the  day  after,  on  setting  out  to  take  a  public  walk,  in  com- 

nwith  the  father  and  mother  and  the  whole  family,  or  two 
irec  families  together,  were  to  offer  her  his  arm.  Young 
people,  unless  they  arc  formally  betrothed  to  each  other,  never 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  walking  arm  in  arm.’  In  their  domestic 
relationships  they  are  represented  as  kind-hearted  and  affection¬ 
ate,  forming  the  strongest  attachments,  and  cherishing  them 
through  life.  Their  sensitiveness,  however,  is  easily  wounded, 
when  they  instantly  enwrap  themselves  in  that  impenetrable 
stoicism  which  a  German  seems  always  to  have  at  his  command. 

‘  It  is  in  private  social  intercourse  alone  that  the  Germans  display 
the  genuine  vivacity  and  heartiness  of  their  character.  In  tlie  social 
an<I  select  circle  of  approved  and  a}>proving  friends,  they  throw  off  all 
formality,  and  become  as  frolicsome  and  joyous  as  so  many  boys  and 
girls,  lliese  same  young  men  that  in  the  street  will  go  by  you  as 
swift  as  a  steam-engine,  and  as  dark  as  a  thunder  cloud,  there  become 
the  very  imps  of  mirth  and  jollity.  They  are  ready  to  enter  into  any 
fun,  to  act  any  part, — to  sing,  to  romp,  to  laugh,  and  (piiz  each  other 
without  mercy. 

‘  They  have  indeed  the  faculty  of  becoming  children,  and  even 
buffoons,  without  becoming  ridiculous.  They  do  not  feel  themselves 
foolish,  and  therefore  don’t  become  so#  None  but  children  in  other 
countries  can  give  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  flow  of  their  spirits, 
and  throw  themselves  headlong,  and  yet  with  safety,  into  the  whirliMiol 
of  active  enjoyment.  Tlie  grave  Germans,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  can 
retain  their  boyhooil  and  girlhooil  through  life,  and  at  any  moment  be 
as  frolicsome,  as  artless,  i\s  noisy,  as  happy  as  children;  yet  without 
ever  leading  go  for  an  instant  ot  the  saving  guidance  of  a  manly  dis- 
cn'tion.  Ihe  tact  is,  that  they  have  a  ])urity  and  elevation  of  moral 
fading,  which  is  at  once  their  safety,  their  dignity,  their  honour,  and 
t  eir  happiness.  It  is  this  which  gives  and  preserves  so  much  manly 
attachment  in  their  friendships,  so  much  propriety  and  endurance  in 
their  lovea,  so  much  confidence  and  esteem  in  their  social  intercourse. 
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‘  In  similar  circumstances,  young  men  of  other  nations  are  apt  to 
become  impertinent  and  indecorous.  We  have  heard  English  young 
ladies  say,  that  in  all  the  familiarities  of  wiUtzing  and  festive  parties, 
the  German  gentlemen  have  never  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  They  have  given  none  of 
those  looks,  those  squeezes  of  the  hand,  and  those  private  signals,  which 
English  young  men  are  but  too  apt  to  allow  themselves.  Yet  here, 
again,  is  another  mark  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  German  character. 
These  same  young  men,  who,  in  a  particular  circle,  will  tlius  combine 
and  be  as  gay  and  alert  tvs  grasshoppers,  will,  if  one  individual  come  in 
on  whom  they  have  not  the  same  reliance,  at  once  involve  themselves 
in  their  cold  formality,  as  a  hedgehog,  at  the  slightest  approach  of 
danger,  wraps  himself  in  his  globe  of  spines,  or  as  a  snail  retreats  into 
its  shell. 

‘  We  have  seen  a  party  of  them  act  over  the  scenes  of  their  Burschen 
life  with  a  felicity  of  conception,  of  action,  and  of  talent,  that  would 
have  pleased  even  a  London  audience  on  the  boards  of  one  of  our 
great  theatres.  A  single  person  of  their  own  nation  and  town,  who 
has  made  liimself  notorious  by  his  propensity  to  criticise  and  quiz,  has 
appeared,  and  they  have  been  suddenly  paralysed  and  dispirited,  and 
tlieir  proceedings  have  become  a  most  miserable  failure.  It  would  be 
the  most  hopeless  attempt  to  endeavour  to  engage  them  to  be  funny  in 
any  but  their  most  approved  circle;  a  thousand  bugbears  of  ridiculous 
offence  would  start  up  before  them,  and  daunt  them  past  all  power  of 
action  or  desire  to  please.’ — pp.  2(X),  201. 

Mr.  Ilowitt  gives  no  very  flattering  account  of  the  education 
of  German  ladies,  lie  represents  it  as  decidedly  inferior  to  that 
of  our  own  countrywomen,  and  their  society  as  wantin<j  in  con- 
sevjucncc  the  higher  qualities  which  distinguish  that  of  English 
ladies. 

‘  The  great  defect  of  German  female  education  is,  that  liousehold 
and  social  accomplishments  are  made  the  sum  of  their  instruction. 
The  ladies  of  Germany,  with  many  exceptions,  are  far  below  the 
English  ladies,  as  desirable  intellectual  companions.  Kinder  or  more 
attached  and  affectionate  creatures  cannot  exist;  but  the  goo<l  crea¬ 
tures  must  excuse  me  when  I  say,  that  they  too  often  resemble  kind, 
dear  creatures  in  England,  that  one  might  pick  up  out  of  the  class  of 
our  maids  and  housekeepers,  with  the  exception  of  the  knowledge  of 
music  and  French,  who  would  make  very  inadequate  companions  of 
(>ur  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits,  though  they  might  jvossess  all 
other  virtues  under  heaven.  They  are  not  instructed  in  the  more 
solid  parts  of  general  learning.  In  history,  in  geography,  in  the  wide 
field  of  the  world  of  polite  literature,  in  which  our  English  ladies  are 
as  much  at  home  as  ourselves,  they  are  far,  far  behind  these  ladies. 
Tli(‘y  r(?ad  indeed  the  romances  and  novels,  and  poetry,  not  only  of 
their  own  country,  but  almost  all  the  new  novels  of  trance,  and  Erngland 
too,  and  truly,  it  must  be  confesocd,  show  very  little  discrimination  in 
their  taste  for  these.  Not  only  the  works  of  Bulwer,  Boz,  Marryat, 
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James  ^  i  trasliy  tales  of  our  Inferior  writers,  which 

are  puffed  in  England,  are  immediately  translated,  or  rej»rinted  in 
Ctenuaiiy,  and  as  much  read  by  ladies  and  the  devourers  of  circulating 
library  jmbulum,  as  tlicy  are  at  home.  The  men  of  any  standing,  from 
the  cheapness  of  a  university  education,  generally  receive  such  a  one, 
and,  as  if  from  jeiduusy,  seem  to  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  the  ladies 
possessing  tlie  same  sort  of  information  as  themselves.  Tliere  is, 
accordingly,  a  great  vacuum  in  German  literature,  which  in  England 
is  filled  by  a  host  of  productions  which  ai*c  tHjually  read  and  relishetl 
by  men  and  women,  in  which  all  matters  of  history,  science,  morals, 
and  religion,  arc  ably  and  profoundly,  though  not  technically  treated. 
German  men  are  cither  writers  of  poetry  and  romance,  or  of  strictly 
scientitic  and  philosophical  matters,  and  such  things  as  female  writers 
of  first-rate  eminence  ai-e  extremely  rai*e.  A  Caroline  l^ichler,  a 
Grflfin  Ilahn-Halin,  a  Bcttina  von  Arnim,  a  daughter  of  Tieck  trans¬ 
lating  Shakspewe,  arc  rare  exceptions.  In  fact,  literaiy  ladies  are 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  petty  monsters,  and  accordingly,  such  a  scries 
of  tine-minded,  and  noble-minded,  and  glorious  women  as  adorn  the 
world  of  English  literature,  do  not  and  cannot  exist  in  Germany.’ — 
pp.  234,  23o. 

Wc  have  marked  for  extract  several  passages  j>crtaining  to  the 
literature  and  literati  of  Gennany,  but  must  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  following  account  of  Uhland,  one  of  the  first  lyrical  poets  of 
lus  country.  Uhland  is  a  resident  in  Tiibingen,  ‘  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  university  town,’  where  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
(iemiany  have  been  educated.  Our  author’s  account  of  him  is 
a.s  follows : — 

‘  Like  lus  town  and  townsmen,  Uhland  has  somewhat  of  an  old- 
w’orld  look.  lie  has  never  travelled  much  from  home;  has  a  nervous 
manner,  and  that  the  more  remarkable  in  a  man  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  Wurtemberg  parliament,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  l>old 
speaker  and  maintainer  of  the  most  liberal  principles.  In  consetiuenoe 
of  his  very  liberal  jH)litical  creed,  he  has  now  withdrawn  both  from 
the  chamber  and  from  his  professorship  in  the  University,  anti  j>ossess- 
ing  a  comj^etent  fortune,  devotes  his  life  to  life’s  happiest,  and  one  of 
itH  most  honourable  pursuits,  that  of  jxK'try.  It  has  Ix^'en  said  of  him, 
by  a  witty  townsman,  that  he  is  a  genuine  nightingale — to  Ixi  heard 
and  not  seen.  But  this  is  a  little  too  severe.  Though  somewhat  plain 
in  |>orson,  and  fidgety  in  manner,  these  ai‘c  things  which  are  8i)cedily 
forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  of  intellectual  conversation.  He  lives  in 
a  house  on  the  hill-side,  overlooking  the  Neckai'  bridge,  as  you  go  out 
townrtls  Urn.  ^  Above  lie  his  pleasant  garden  and  vineyard,  and  hence 
he  has  a  full  view  ot  the  distant  Swabian  Alps,  shutting  in  with  their 
\  aritsl  outlines  one^  of  the  most  rich,  beautiful,  and  animated  landscapes 
in  that  )doasant  Swabian  hmd.  His  wife,  a  bright-looking  cheerful 
lady,  came  in  from  the  garden  with  her  work-basket,  in  which  was  an 
English  oilition  of  Milton’s  ‘  Paradise  Lost,*  which  she  had  been  rewl* 
ing.  She  appeared  well  used  to  society,  and  very  w^ell  rend  and  intel- 
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littve  no  cliildren,  but  have  adopted  a  very  pi'etty  sharp 
boy  as  their  foster  son.  L  bland,  indeed,  ap^K^ars  to  lead  a  happy  and 
independent  life  here.  U^)py  in  his  amiable  and  sensible  wife,  who 
highly  admii*es  his  genius,  ainl  in  the  midst  of  his  native  scenes,  to 
which,  like  all  Swabians,  he  is  uiiich  attached,  and  enjoying  throughout 
Germany  a  high  and  firm  reputation. 

‘  Tilled  has  rai'ely  attempted  any  iK)ems  of  much  length.  Ilis 
forte  lies  in  lyrical  harmony,  and  felicity  of  expressing  the  poetry  of 
human  life  and  of  the  national  taste.  Simplicity,  elegance,  and 
imaginative  essence,  eminently  characterize  his  protluctions.  In  sim¬ 
plicity  he  often  reminds  you  of  Wonlsworth  in  his  small  |)oems,  as  his 
‘  Lucy  Grey,*  his  ‘  Uuth,*  his  ‘  We  are  Seven,*  ;  but  unlike 
Wordsw'orth,  he  is  never  metaphysical.  The  Germans  have  so  much 
of  metaphysics  in  cloudy,  long-winded,  and  unintelligible  prose,  that 
they  have  a  very  natural  abhorrence  of  it  in  poetry.  lienee  they  can¬ 
not  Ikuu*  Wordsworth,  and  have  little  relish  for  more  of  Coleridge  than 


his  ‘  Ancient  Mariner.* 


Uliland’s  ‘  Dei*  AV’^irthin  Tochterlein,* — the 


Landlady’s  Daughter, — is  a  perfect  s|)ecimen  of  truest  ])atho8  in  the 
extremest  simplicity.  It  is  set  to  music  as  purely  simple,  and  is  sung 
and  played  with  enthusiasm  all  over  Germany. 

‘  I'liland  has  the  rare  art  of  saying  much  in  few  words,  and  these 
too,  w’ords  of  no  pretence  to  startling  or  astonishing  jmwer;  but  they 
are  the  true  servants  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  convey  far  more 
to  the  mind  than  to  the  ear  or  eye  of  the  reader.  lie  rejoices  in  all 
the  amenities  of  the  seasons  and  of  nature.  ‘  The  Hoy  on  the  Hills,* 


‘  The  Shepherd’s  Sunday  Song,*  ‘  The  (iardeners  Song,*  ‘  llie  Mihl 
Day,*  ‘  The  Herd  Hoy,*  ‘  The  Churchyard  in  Spring,*  ‘  'J'he  Songs  in 
Spring,’  ‘  'Fhc  Gossamer,*  ‘  The  Lurk,’  ‘  May  Dew,’  ‘  The  l*oppy  an<l 
Mallow  in  the  Fields,’  ‘  The  Hunter’s  and  Wanderer’s  Songs,’  and 


numl>ers  of  such  things,  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  be  very  or¬ 
dinary  affairs,  are  made  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  heai’t  and  soul  in 
fullest  union  with  nature  and  with  man.  His  Fatherland  Songs  ore 


equally  full  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  In  every  custom,  ceremony, 
and  feeling  of  social  life,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  |)Opular  feel¬ 
ing,  in  the  happy  and  the  sorrowful,  the  festive  and  the  sober.  The 
opening  or  the  closing  scenes  of  life;  the  garland  of  the  bride,  and  of 
the  funeral;  the  tears  of  separation  and  of  perished  love;  the  song  of 
the  poor  man,  and  the  triumphant  lay  of  the  victorious  soldier, — all 
find  their  natural  and  their  necessary  place  in  his  poetry.^  Hut  where 
he  seems  even  still  more  to  be  at  home,  is  in  the  romantic  regions  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Almost  all  the  striking  characters  of  the  old 
romances  have  a  tribute,  almost  all  their  noblest  incidents  have  received 
from  his  [lencil  new  life  and  a  new  colouring.* — pp.  280 — 282. 


Amongst  the  various  places  which  he  visited,  wc  are  glad  (o 
find  that  Mr.  Ilowitt  did  not  overlook  Ilerrnbut,  the  celebrated 
settlement  of  the  Moravians.  The  town  is  situated  iu  Upoer 
Lusatia,  a  few  miles  to  tlic  right  of  the  great  road  from  Drewien 
to  Breslau,  aud  was  commenced  iu  1722.  Mr.  llowitt  has  dc- 
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howitt’s  rural  and  domestic 


voted  several  to  a  description  of  the  place  and  its  inhabi¬ 

tants,  which  win  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  everj' 
friend  of  human  improvement,  and  especially  by  the  advocates 
of  Christian  missions.  ‘  Amongst  those  places  in  the  world,’ 
remarks  Mr.  Ilowitt,  and  we  partake  of  the  feeling,  ‘  which  I 
have  always  had  a  desire  to  see,  is  Ilerrnhut ;  the  original  settle¬ 
ment  in  Saxony  of  those  pious  people  whom  we  in  England  call 
Moravians,  and  whose  wonderful  devotion  to  missionary  labours 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  wonderful  success  in  proportion 
to  the  smallness  of  their  body,  must  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  who  have  in  the  least  regarded  such  matters.’ 

‘Ileirnhut  itself  is  a  neat,  modern-looking  little  town,  of  about  1100 
inhabitants.  It  is  like  most  German  modern  towns,  built  with  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  of  white  houses.  In  a  spacious  square 
stand  the  little  inn,  the  meeting-house,  the  single  brethren’s  house, 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  community.  The  single  sisters’ 
house  stands  also  near,  facing  the  lower  end,  or  rather  front  of  the 
church.  !Many  private  families  live  in  their  own  separate  houses.  All 
is  extremely  neat,  clean,  and  profoundly  quiet.  Few  people  are  at 
any  time  seen  going  to  and  fro;  and  such  a  thing  as  a  child  playing  in 
the  street  is  not  to  be  seen.  In  respect  to  education,  they  are  very 
strict  in  their  notions;  and  children,  like  John  Wesley,  are  probably 
‘  taught  to  fear  the  rod,  and  cry  softly.’  At  all  events  they  are  not 
allowed  to  play  in  the  street;  and  you  hear  so  little  of  them  playing 
anywhere,  that  you  would  be  quite  inclined,  did  you  not  meet  some 
under  the  care  of  nurses  in  walks  and  gardens,  to  believe  there  were 
none;  or,  as  has  actually  been  the  case  here  once,  only  one  child  bom 
in  the  year!  A  profound  silence  hovers  over  the  whole  place;  and  it 
is  amazing  that  so  many  active  persons  should  go  forth  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  from  a  centre  which  seems  the  very  centre  of  the  realms  of 
sleep.  They  call  it  themselves  Life  in  Stillness.  The  whole  manner 
and  l)earing  of  the  i>eople  are  those  of  such  as  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  passions  and  agitations  of  this  world,  but  are  living  entirely  in 
preparation  for  another.  A  worthy  old  officer.  Major  von  Aderkas, 
whom  we  found  here,  said  smiling,  ‘  I  have  had  a  stormy  and  troubled 
existence,  and  longed  for  a  quiet  haven,  and  thank  God  I  have  found 
it,  and  enjoy  it  from  my  soul;  and  here  I  shall  end  my  days  with 
thanktulness.  But  many  come  here  who  at  first  are  struck  w’ith  the 
repose  of  the  place,  and  thinking  nothing  would  be  so  agreeable  as  to 
Bpend  their  lives  here,  they  try  it,  and  generally  think  a  month  long 
(‘Dough,  ^o;  llermhut  is  not  the  place  for  those  who  have  not 
weaned  themselves  thoroughly  from  the  world,  nor  have  arrived, 
through  troubl(‘s  and  treacheries,  at  an  abiding  weariness  of  it.’ 

To  tlie  llcrrnhuters  themselves,  their  daily  labour,  their  religious 
and  wial  meetings,  their  prayer  and  singing  hours,  and  the  discharge 
i»  their  duties  to  the  communities,  are  enjoyments  siiflicicnt.  Lvery 
now  and  then  tliey  have,  too,  meetings  for  the  reading  of  the  news 
from  their  different  missionary  stations  all  over  the  world;  and  these 
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must  be  times  of  great  excitement.  We  went  through  the  brethren 
and  the  sister  house,  and  were  much  jdeased  with  the  quiet  and  neat¬ 
ness  of  everything.  Three  or  four  persons  form  a  little  company, 
have  one  sitting-room  where  they  can  also  work,  and  each  company 
has  its  overseer  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  men,  most  of  them, 
work  out  in  the  village;  the  women  in  the  house,  sewing,  knitting, 
and  doing  other  women’s  work ;  and  there  is  a  room  where  all  the 
articles  made  are  exposed  for  sale.  The  sisters’  house  is  lai’ge  and 
very  clean,  and  has  a  nice  garden.  We  saw  many  young  girls  at 
various  employments,  and  were  told  that  it  required  diligent  labour 
for  one  of  them  to  earn  three  Prussian  dollars,  about  nine  shillings, 
w'cekly.  It  was  interesting  to  sec  in  both  houses  persons  who  had 
been  into  distant  and  very  ditferent  parts  of  the  world,  into  the  hottest 
and  the  coldest  regions,  in  the  missionary  cause;  and  the  children  of 
missionai'ics  who  had  been  l)orn  amongst  the  Caffresor  the  Esquimaux. 
Ea(*h  community  had  its  common  dining-room,  where  they  all  dined, 
but  at  three  different  tables,  each  at  a  different  rate  of  charge,  so  as  to 
accommo<late  all  persons.  Poverty  amongst  them  is  no  disgi*ace,  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  result  of  indolence  or  imprudence.  Each  community  had 
also  its  prayer-room  and  assembling-room.  Music  is  much  cultivated 
amongst  them  ;  and  we  observed  in  every  room  appropriated  to  public 
or  private  worship  an  orgtrti  or  piano,  and  in  every  sitting-room  that 
wc.  entered  was  a  violin,  a  guitar,  or  Mute.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the 
sleeping-room  of  the  w'omen,  which,  like  the  dining-room,  w'as  for 
general  use,  and  stocked  with  a  whole  host  of  little  German  beds,  each 
for  one  person.  The  women  in  their  little  white  muslin  caps  had  a 
certain  resemblance  to  Friends,  but  were  distinguished  into  married 
and  unmarried  by  the  ribbons  which  tied  tlmir  caps  being  of  different 
colours.  The  young  girls  had  deei>  red  ;  the  unmarried  women,  pink  ; 
the  married  women,  blue ;  and  the  w  idows,  wdiite  or  grey.  In  the 
brethren’s  house  is  a  very  excellent  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and 
other  objects  of  naturid  history,  whicli  missionaries  from  different 
countries  have  enriched.  Their  church  very  much  resembles  a  Iriends* 
meeting  :  there  are  no  pews,  but  j)Iain  benches,  tlie  men  and  women, 
like  the  Friends,  sitting  apai*t.  They  had  a  chair  and  desk  for  the 
preacher,  and  an  organ  distinguished  the  place  from  a  meeting-house 
of  Friends.  Indeed,  very  diff(‘rcnt  to  the  Friends,  they  have  an  in¬ 
tense  love  of  music,  and  preach,  pray,  and  sing,  at  stated  times  and 
houi-s.  We  were  admitted  to  one  of  their  private  singing  meetings, 
and  were  surprised  to  sec  the  person  who  presided  p^vo  out  the  hymn 
sitting,  and  the  whole  company  sing  it  in  the  same  position.  They 
have  too  their  love-feasts,  in  imitation  of  the  Agape  of  the  early 
Christians,  at  which  tea  and  buns  are  handed  round.  All  who  enter¬ 
tain  any  enmity  against  each  other  arc  earnestly  warned  to  absent 
themselves  from  these  meetings  till  they  have  rooted  the  offence  from 
their  hearts.  At  the  close  of  the  holy  communion  each  brother  renews 
his  pledge  of  faithfulness  to  the  Lord,  and  gives  his  hand  iq)on  it  to 
his  fellow;  the  brethren  kiss  one  another,  and  the  sisters  also  do  the 
same  amongst  themselves.  They  have,  too,  their  times  of  watching, 
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ii8  ttt  New  Y'ear’s  eve,  in  accordance  with  their  name,  Ilemihuter,  or 
the  Ixird’s  Watchers. 

‘  They  may  contract  marriages  by  mutual  agreement,  under  the 
approbation  of  the  elders,  but  they  al^  frequently  resort  to  the  lot  to 
determine  them,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  missionary  to 
send  home,  reej nesting  them  to  choose  him  a  wife,  who  is  thus  selected. 
The  damst‘1  on  whom  the  lot  falls  has  the  liberty  to  decline  the  match 
if  she  please;  but  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  will  of 
Providence,  it  is  generally  cheerfully  acquiesced  in,  and  a  young 
woman  will  at  once  prepare  herself,  on  being  chosen,  to  go  north  or 
south — to  the  snowy  fields  of  Labrador,  or  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa.  The  Ilerrnhuters  declare  that  scarcely  an  instance  has  been 
known  in  which  these  mai'riages  have  not  been  completely  happy 
ones.* — pp.  419 — 422. 

In  closing  Mr.  llowitt’s  volume,  wc  cheerfully  record  our 
conviction  of  the  value  and  interest  of  its  contents,  and  strongly 
recommend  its  early  perusal.  It  is  both  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining,  and  will  be  found  to  familiarize  the  English  reader  with 
forms  of  character  and  modes  of  social  life  vastly  different  from 
anything  witnessed  at  home. 


Art.  VIII.  Letter  to  Lord  Li/nd hurst  upon  the  subject  of  the  Appel¬ 
lative  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Arrears  of  Business 
in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  the  I^ocal  Cotirts^  Bill,  and  the 
Beyistry  Courts,  and  IVials  of  Controverted  Elections.  Ily 
Thomas  I)ax,  Es(j.,  one  of  the  ^Listers  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
Stevens  and  Norton. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  a  great  outcry  against  the  law  exists  at  present 
in  our  country — that  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  engine 
of  mischief,  and  that  an  almost  universal  prejudice  exists  against 
its  expounders.  Now,  though  this  may  not  suffice  to  prove  that 
the  law  is  had,  it  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  suspicion  to  that  effect, 
and  to  induce  the  reflective  mind  to  inquire  \vhether  such  an  im¬ 
pression  he  well  or  ill-founded.  This  inquiry  has  been  successfully 
prosecuted  by  several  eminent  men  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
amongst  whom  wc  may  reckon  Jeremy  Bentham,  who,  with  his 
sturdy,  yet  honest  and  dialectical  pen,  tore  the  veil  which  custom 
and  self-interest  had,  during  a  course  of  ages,  woven  around  the 
egal  fabnc ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  who  afterwards  exposed  to 
general  view  its  many  deformities  in  the  light  of  an  impassioned 
oratory.  Their  researches  in  the  field  of  legal  science  prove  demon¬ 
stratively,  that  the  outcry  named  is  not  without  a  legitimate  cause. 
I  orco\er,  as  it  would  be  idle,  and  iierhaps  mischievous,  to  ex¬ 
pose  t  ic  insufficiency  of  the  existing  legal  system,  without,  at 
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the  same  time,  iwinting  out  a  better, — as  the  physician  does 
nothing  but  mischief  by  explaining  to  his  patient  the  aggravated 
nature  of  his  disease,  unless  he  can  also  hold  forth  liopes  of 
recovery ; — so  they,  with  others,  have  proposed  their  plans  for 
remedying  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Those  plans  arc 
various,  but  all  of  them  are,  more  or  less,  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  lliat  the  law  has  strayed  too  far  into  the  delusive  fields  of 
technical  science,  and  that  to  render  it  as  useful  Jis  the  nature  of 
human  institutions  will  admit,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  natuial 
natli,  out  of  which  it  has  undutifully  wandered.  Amongst  others. 
Master  Dax  has  proposed  his  specific,  which  is,  no  doubt,  ap¬ 
propriate  and  valuable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  we  think  it  stops 
far  short  of  that  radical  application  which  so  inveterate  a  disease 
demands.  It  is  merely  a  palliative  to  a  malady  which  rages  at 
the  heart.  In  these  cases  the  seat  of  the  evil  must  be  cleansed, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  salutary  and  life-giving 
oj)crations  of  nature.  In  like  manner  the  law  must  be  reformed, 
by  being  simplified  and  naturalized,  before  it  can  be  restored 
to  that  state  of  health  and  useful  vigour  by  which  it  may  ac¬ 
complish  its  legitimate  ends.  The  various  plans  proposed  for 
its  amelioration  extend  chiefly  to  its  administrative  parts,  and 
not  to  that  which  defines  rights  and  injuries,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  compensation  and  punishment,  i)robably  because  the  de¬ 
merits  of  the  administrative  portion  of  tlic  law  arc  more  obvious, 
and,  practically,  more  mischievous  than  those  of  the  other 
portion,  and  the  remedy  for  its  defects  is  plainer  and  more 
simple. 

It  is  true,  that  every  age  has  its  peculiar  features — that  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  render  a  certain  species  ot  administration  just 
and  useful  at  one  time,  which,  at  another,  would  be  criminal  and 
baneful.  What  in  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror  might 
have  been  a  legal  or  a  political  axiom,  in  the  reign  of  V  ictoria 
may  be  the  reverse.  This  principle,  deduced  from  the  liistory 
of  human  affairs,  furnishes  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  existing  state  of  the  legal  administration  of  this  country. 
But  we  go  further,  and  deny  the  |>olicy  ot  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  even  when  its  principles  were  first  conceived  and  settled, 
and  when  it  was  first  brought  into  oj)eration.  What  is  the  end 
of  the  civil  laws?  it  might  be  asked.  To  ])re8cribc  a  certain 
course  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  the  subjects  of  the  state. 
In  case  those  laws  should  be  violated,  and  there  should  conse¬ 
quently  be  a  departure  from  that  course,  what  means  arc  to  be 
adopted  to  repair  the  breach  ?  We  reply :  those  means  which 
w’ould  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  offender,  and  of  the  amount 
of  the  offence ;  which  would  procure  to  the  offended  party  due 
comjHjnsation  for  the  wrong  committed,  and  would  inflict  pro|)cr 
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punishment  on  the  offender  to  induce  his  reformation,  and  which 
would  do  all  this  expeditiously  and  economically.  In  every  free 
and  enlightened  community,  it  has  been  usual,  when  a  subject 
has  violated  its  laws,  to  summon  such  subject,  at  the  instance  of 
the  party  who  has  suffered  injury,  before  the  constituted  tribunal 
at  a  certain  time,  where  the  injured  party  propounds  his  charge 
against  the  wrong  doer,  and  the  latter  makes  his  ans\vcr,  either 
by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  charge  and  submitting  to  punish¬ 
ment,  or  by  denying  the  truth  of  the  charge  and  proving  his 
innocence,  "or  by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  justifying 
his  conduct  on  some  ground  declared  sufficient  by  the  law.  After 
the  tribunal  has  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  ease,  then  will 
follow,  if  necessary,  the  execution  of  its  decision  by  compulsory 
process.  This  method  is  natural,  easy,  and  just,  and  w  ^nild  be 
subservient  to  all  the  ends  of  justice  if  conducted  on  proper 
principles.  Having  defined  the  ends  which  should  be  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  legal  proceedings,  and  stated  the  radical 
means  by  which  those  ends  may  be  obtained,  we  shall  proceed 
to  show’  the  imjx'rfections  of  English  law  proceedings. 

First, — The  documents  used  are  deficient  in  information  and 
dcfinitivencss. 

It  is  just  that  the  suspected  offender  should  be  sufficiently 
informed  of  the  default  or  the  offence  imputed  to  him,  before  he 
is  called  upon  to  answer  the  charge.  We'  deny  that  English 
legal  process  affords  this  information,  for  who  but  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession  can  compress  within  the  compass  of  his 
understanding  the  facts  intended  to  be  disclosed  by,  and  the 
real  design  of  the  document  or  ])rocceding  wdiich  are  so  enveloped 
in  mysterious  and  inexplicable  concatenations,  are  conveyed  in 
terms  wdiosc  meanings  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  musty  glos¬ 
saries  of  antiquitv,  and  arc  stated  in  a  manner  so  calculated  to 
mislead  and  confound  the  party  charged,  for  whose  information 
and  guiuunce  the  document  w’as  professedly  intended.  What  a 
contrast  would  be  presented  to  the  uncorrupted  eye  between  the 
subject  matters  of  complaint  stated  in  the  mystic  phrasc- 
plo^  of  a  legal  document,  and  w’hen  worded  in  a  natural  and 
intelligible  style,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Even  to  the  professional  adviser  himself,  the  specific  facts 
most  frcqucntlv  unknown,  unless  he  obtain  a  knowledge 
ot  them  extrinsical ly.  To  show’  the  inconsistency  of  the  forms 
in  which  the  law  rccpiires  complaints  to  be  stated,  w’e  need  only 
mention,  that  the  selfsjime  form  is  used  to  represent  cases  that 
arc  a4s  w  u  elj  difierent  in  nature  and  substance  as  the  complica¬ 
tion  and  diversity  of  human  affairs  can  produce.  The  professed 
clesjgn  of  the  document  viewed  in  this  light  being,  as  before 
Btated,  to  accpiaint  the  party  charged,  of  the  grounds  of  the  com- 
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nlaiiit,  how  terms  he  does  not  understand,  how  statements  that 
nave  no  bearing  on  the  subject  matter  of  complaint,  can  answer 
this  pur|)ose,  would  be  a  problem  insolvable  l)y  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  special  pleader.  If  light  be  preferable  to  darkness,  or  cer¬ 
tainty  to  uncertainty,  then  why  in  the  name  of  common  reason 
does  the  British  parliament  allow  the  incongruous  elements,  of 
which  the  executive  portion  of  our  law  is  composed,  to  remain 
uiircformcd  ? 

Secondly,  —  These  documents  want  conciseness  and  indivi¬ 
duality  in  their  statement  of  facts. 

If  a  certain  object  can  be  obtained  by  an  easy  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  course,  would  it  not  be  the  rankest  folly  to  pursue  another, 
which  is  perplexing  and  circuitous  ?  In  the  document  designed 
to  state  the  complaint,  nothing  more  is  reasonably  recpiired  than 
an  accurate  description  of  the  alleged  offence,  and  of  the  material 
circumstances  out  of  \vhich  it  arose.  Applying  this  test  to  those 
documents  called  Declarations  in  civil  cases,  and  Indictments  in 
criminal  cases,  arc  they  not  found  wanting  ?  Do  they  not  deal 
in  vain  repetition  and  unmeaning  tautology  ?  Is  not  the  same 
fact  stated  over  and  over  again,  though  not  always  in  the  siime 
words  ?  So  ridiculously  was  this  rule  acted  on  in  one  instance, 
where  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  stealing  a  box  of  eightpence 
value,  that  when  the  indictment  was  read  in  court,  a  juror  of  the 
prisoner’s  acquaintance  was  struck  with  infinite  surj)risc  at  the 
vastness  of  the  imputed  theft,  and  said,  that  the  prisoner  must 
have  plundered  a  whole  neighbourhood  of  its  boxes.  But  the 
lawyer  may  say  that  the  use  of  these  different  statements  of  the 
same  offence,  or,  in  legal  phrase,  different  counts,  is  to  prove  the 
offence  on  one  of  the  charges  or  counts,  in  case  the  other  or 
others  should  fail,  so  that  the  offender  might  not  escape  from 
punishment  for  want  of  a  charge  which  in  legal  optics  w'ould  be 
deemed  sufficiently  perfect.  But  civil  laws  were  intended  to  be 
subservient  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  not  the  latter  to  crouch  to 
the  fanciful  formalities  of  the  former.  If  the  offence  be  proved 
according  to  the  substance  of  the  charge,  let  not  the  guilty  escape 
from  punishment,  though  the  rules  of  legal  technicality  may  not 
have  been  minutely  acted  upon  in  setting  forth  the  charge.  ^  II 
a  person  be  convicted  of  a  breach  of  those  laws  which  the  united 
wdsdoin  of  the  representative  body  has  enacted  for  the  w  elfare  of 
the  state,  let  him  not  escape  from  retributive  punishment,  though 
another  form  of  charge  would  better  suit  the  taste  of  the  iudge. 
But  we  shall  be  accused  of  an  unfriendly  design  against  the  law 
as  an  intellectual  science,  and  w'e  do  not  deny  tliat  we  would  con¬ 
vert  it  from  an  ideal  into  a  real  science — a  science  that  w'ill  serve 
to  discover  on  w^liich  side  lies  the  balance  of  justice  amongst  the 
multiplicity  of  disputes  that  daily  arise  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life. 
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Wc  duly  appreciate  the  worth  of  established  and  known  rules  of 
general  application,  and  deem  them  the  greatest  security  against 
individual  caprice,  and  as  the  great  landmarks  by  which  to  steer 
our  conduct  All  we  advocate  is,  that  those  rules  should  l)e 
founded  on  such  principles  as  will  best  answer  the  ends  ot  dis¬ 
tributive  justice  with  the  least  inconvenience  and  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  jdready  injured  suitor. 

Thirdly,  —  T  he  technicality  of  the  documents  used  is  ex¬ 
cessive. 

It  may  be  safely  laid  down,  that  our  courts  of  justice  devote 
one  third  part  of  their  time  to  hear  and  to  adjudicate  upon  dis¬ 
crepancies  of  a  formal  and  trifling  character.  Even  the  not 
entailing  a  title  of  dignity  is  a  sufficient  ground  to  defeat  a  just 
prosecution  of  a  wrongdoer.  Now,  if  an  amendment  of  so  fan¬ 
tastical  an  error  were  permitted,  what  right  would  thereby  be 
violated ;  or,  without  such  an  amendment,  if  the  individual  be 
otherwise  sufficiently  described  and  distinguished,  what  injustice 
would  follow  if  such  description  were  held  sufficient  ?  I'liis  is 
not  a  soliUiry  instance ;  the  books  teem  with  multitudes  of  the 
same  nature.  The  prevention  of  wrong  luis  been  universally 
considered  to  be  the  great  end  of  civil  jurisprudence.  Will  a 
system  of  law  accomplish  this  end  more  cflbctually,  by  otfering 
to  the  wrongdoer  a  hundred  chances  of  escape  from  punishment, 
(not  because  he  is  found  to  be  innocent,  but  because  an  uniin- 
iwrtant  informality  occurs  in  the  statement  of  the  charge  against 
him,)  than  hy  presenting  to  his  mind  the  certainty  of  a  proiwr- 
tionate  j>unishmcnt,  if  his  guilt  be  proved  ?  Is  it  not  ridiculous 
that  that  science  which  has  cognizance  of  our  all  in  this  life,  that 
Inis  for  its  determination  the  various  diflercnccs  which  arise  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  and  on  whose  decision  hang  the  life,  liberty, 
and  projR'rty  of  the  subject:  that  that  science  should  diverge 
froin  the  pursuit  of  its  real  and  vital  objects — the  discovery  and 
punislnncnt  ot  the  ott'ender — to  entertain  (piibbles  which  itselt  has 
created,  and  thereby  to  retiird,  and  frecpicntly  to  ]>revcnt  the 
course  of  justice  ? 

^lo^covcr,  under  the  present  technical  system,  known  and 
glaring  faLschooil  is  statca,  and  is  not  only  tolerated  by  the  law, 
but  is  even  enforced.  It  is  a  rule,  that  every  material  fact  which 
is  stated  in  the  document  oi  pleading  must  be  laid  to  have  been 
done  on  a  specified  day,  and  at  a  specified  time,  naming  the 
'  y^tir,  parish,  and  county.  Now  it  generally  happens 

'i  and  place  are  not  known  to  any  one,  still 

the  law  inflexibly  demands  a  statement  of  them.  In  this  dilemma, 
vv  lilt  IS  to  l)e  done  ?  The  law  which  created  the  difficulty,  pre- 
KTibcs  the  way  of  csca}>c,  by  telling  the  party  to  state  the  fad 
to  lavc  been  done  at  any  time  or  place  his  fancy  can  select,  how 
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untrue  soever ;  and  it, — viz.,  the  law,  will  indemnify  him  against 
all  evil  consequences  of  the  falsehood.  This  instance  is  but  one 
out  of  many  in  which  mendacity  is  not  only  toleratc<l,  but  is 
even  enforced  by  the  present  technical  system  of  English  law. 
Then,  the  question  immediately  suggests  itself,  is  it  necessary  for 
the  ends  of  justice,  that  under  a  system  of  legal  procedure,  false¬ 
hood  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  documents  whose 
professed  purpose  is  to  disc’losc  the  truth  ?  Is  it  the  best  w^ay  to 
gain  the  temple  of  truth  by  travelling  along  the  gloomy  and  the 
clescrt  path  that  leads  to  the  cave  of  falsehooil  ?  Let  any  diseiple 
of  the  w'isdom  of  our  ancestors  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative  before  w'e  shall  attempt  to  establish  the  negative. 

Fourthly, — The  ))roceedings  are  too  numerous  and  complex. 

What  may  be  the  use  of  those  long,  tedious,  and  intricate  pix)- 
eeedings  which  keep  the  suit  hanging  like  an  evil  spirit  for 
months  over  the  heads  of  the  parties  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
H  trial,  except  to  fill  the  pockets  of  lawyers,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
I'hat  they  accomplish  the  latter  object  is  now-a-days  an  axiom. 
That  they  prey,  vnlturc-like,  upon  the  minds  and  the  pockets  of 
the  litigating  parties,  is  also  an  axiom ;  bnt  the  siqiposed  sacred- 
ness  of  the  legal  edifice  keej)s  them  patient  and  mnrmurlcss 
under  the  ordeal.  What  is  the  pretended  use  of  these  voluminous 
proceedings  ?  VVhy,  to  disclose  the  really  disputed  facts  of  the 
case :  as  it  truth,  like  gold,  requires  to  undergo  a  long  purifying 
process  before  it  is  fit  to  be  touched  by  judicial  hands.  Truly,  a 
mountain  in  labour  })rodueing  a  mouse.  An  intelligent  imigis- 
tratc  would,  in  an  hour,  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  tne  material 
points  in  dift’erence  between  the  litigants,  better  than  any  system 
of  w  ritten  special  pleading  coidd  disclose,  by  simply  examining 
the  parties  and  their  witnesses,  while  the  present  mode  takes 
sometimes  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  to  develop  the  facts 
in  dispute ;  and  crude  and  mysterious  enough,  it  must  l)C  con¬ 
fessed,  do  they  appc«ar  when  at  last  l)rought  forth.  During  this 
long  process,  it  may  be,  that  many  a  grave  and  learned  argument 
is  held,  before  sage  and  reverend  functionaries,  to  overthrow  a 
document,  because  it  approaches  a  little  nearer  to  common  sense 
than  the  wisdom  of  the  law  declares  desirable.  The  document 
is  nullified,  and  then  the  unfortunate  party  must  use  the  strait- 
waistcoat  of  special  pleading  before  he  can  he  again  admitted 
into  court.  It  may,  perhaps,  with  truth  l>e  said,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  infected  with  the  plague  that  adhered  to  the  school¬ 
men,  who,  not  content  with  the  safe  and  salutary  philosophy  of 
fact,  were  entangled  in  the  nets  they  had  woven,  and  deceived 
by  the  chimeras  they  themselves  had  cherished. 

Fifthly, — The  division  of  the  judicial  tribunals  into  courts  of 
law  and  of  cciuity  is  improper. 
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That  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  law  proper  and 
equity  is  an  error.  That  law  can  have  its  separate  province 
vniere  it  may  accomplish  its  legitimate  ends,  without  the  presence 
of  equity,  and  that  equity  can  have  its  independent  sphere  with¬ 
out  the  interNxntion  of  law,  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  To  separate 
equity  from  law  would  be  the  same  in  principle  as  to  separate 
the  soul  from  the  body,  or  to  sever  the  branch  from  the  tree.  In 
a  word,  law  proper  and  equity  are  parts  of  the  same  general 
machine,  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other  being  impos¬ 
sible.  But  English  lawyers  attempt  to  separate  these  two  fra¬ 
ternal  beings,  and  to  assign  to  them  their  distinct  habitations,  where 
they  may  live  and  move,  but,  under  severe  pains  and  penalties, 
they  are  interdicted  from  paying  a  visit  to  each  other,  or  from 
entering  upon  each  other  s  territories.  Thus,  English  law*,  w  hich 
in  more  instances  than  one  affects  omnipotence,  professes  to 
divide  that  which  in  its  nature  is  indivisible.  But  then,  like  the 


system  of  the  fatalist,  if  tested  by  facts,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
disowned  alike  by  experience  and  by  the  lawyer.  For,  let  any 
legal  functionary  be  aslced  if  the  courts  of  law^  administer  justice, 
thinking  the  affirmative  answer  to  that  question  to  be  self-evident, 
and  highly  indignant  at  your  ignorance  or  scepticism,  he  would, 
perhaps,  punish  you  by  his  action  of  slander,  or  by  commitment 
to  prison  for  a  contempt  of  court.  Let  him  be  further  asked  if 
they  administer  equitv,  and  he  wdll  immediately  and  by  intuition, 
answer, — No.  Let  Iiim  then  be  requested  to  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  justice  and  equity,  and  he  will  give  you  a  long 
legal  disquisition,  with  quotations  from  the  opinions  of  sages, 
ancient  and  modem,  the  effect  of  w  hich  w  ill  bo,  to  adopt  a  simple 
comparison,  that  law,  alias  justice,  is  a  tiger  that  seizes  unmer¬ 
cifully  on  its  prey,  but  that  c(juity  is  a  lion  that  has  clemency 
when  striking  its  victim.  But,  let  the  lawyer  be  held  down  to 
reasoning  from  common  facts,  and  he  wdll  be  forced  to  confess 
that  the  attempted  distinction  betw^een  law  and  equity  is  legal, 
and  not  real,  and  that  the  courts  of  law  and  the  courts  of  ecjuity 
administer  the  same  political  medicine, — viz.,  justice  or  of|uity. 
Then  why,  in  this  age  of  light  and  of  reason,  is  a  delusion  so 
glaring  supported  in  the  constitution  of  those  tribunals,  which, 
accortling  to  their  profession,  should  be  nought  but  consuininatc 
purity  and  tmth  ? 

sixthly  The  intervals  betw’cen  the  sittings  of  the  different 
courts  for  the  disposal  of  business  arc  too  long. 

Under  the  present  system ;  a  simple  cause  at  law  involving,  per- 
hapa,  only  the  sum  oi  5/.  as  the  amount  of  the  damages  w’hich  are 

upon  an  average,  have  an  opportunity 
of  wing  trie<l  in  a  less  ]xjriod  than  six  months ;  and,  frequently,  the 
technical  system,  and  the  long  vacations  together,  protract  the  trial 
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much  loncer.  Now,  what  are  the  advantages  of  these  long 
intervals,  during  which  the  hands  of  civil  justice  are  paralysed  ? 
To  the  suitors,  none  ;  to  the  lawyers,  a  rich  harvest  of  profit,  of 
which  they  in  general  make  the  best  use.  What  are  tneir  dis¬ 
advantages  ?  To  the  suitors,  delay,  expense,  and  vexation,  which 
like  birus  of  prey,  continually  hover  around  and  torment  their 
victims.  Then,  is  this  evil  in  the  legal  system  necessary,  or  may 
it  be  removed?  We  conceive  that  it  may  be  easily  remediea, 
and  thatf  in  the  first  place,  by  a  better  division  and  a  more 
industrious  application  of  the  time  of  the  present  judges,  and 
by  adding  to  their  number. 

Seventlily, — The  right  of  appeal  which  exists  from  one  court 
to  another  is  improper. 

At  present,  a  cause,  which  has  been  tried  and  decided 
upon  Its  merits,  when  the  judge  and  the  jury  heard  the 
evidence  given  on  both  sides,  ana  formed  their  decision  from 
a  due  regard  to  those  subjects  which  arc  its  proper  elements, 
may  be  afterwards  retried  and  redccided  by  a  tribunal  which 
looks  only  to  the  written  record  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
former  trial.  In  this  manner,  a  cause  which  has  been  tried  by  a 
judge  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  and  a  jury  of  upright  citizens,  may 
be  carried  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  to  be  retried  by  a  jury 
of  judges ;  and  thence  again  into  the  House  of  Loras.  Frc- 
(juently,  these  tribunals,  looking  at  the  case  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  special  pleading  and  of  technical  law,  form  a  decision 
in  direct  violation  of  that  course  which  justice  pointed  out. 
And,  be  it  remembered,  these  ap|>eals  arc  very  expensive  and 
very  dilatory.  Thus,  a  rich  litigant,  though  worsted  at  the  first 
trial,  may  drag  his  poor  opponent  through  these  costly  places, 
until,  at  length,  the  resources  of  the  latter  being  exhausted,  he 
gives  up  the  contest  wearied  and  worn  out.  This  is  not  an  ideal 
picture,  but  is  too  frequently  seen  in  the  course  of  human  life. 
Besides,  the  present  system  contains  an  assumption,  that  the 
judge  who  sits  in  the  court  of  appeal  is  wiser  and  more  com- 
})etent  to  discharge  his  duties,  than  the  one  who  sat  in  the  first 
court.  If  it  be  so,  why  not  let  him  sit  and  ivy  the  cau^  in  the 
first  instance,  and  thus  save  all  the  chances  oi  misdccision  which 
the  other  method  involves  ?  By  means  of  these  appeals,  the  final 
decision  of  a  suit  may  be  protracted  for  a  year,  or  for  two  or  more 
years ;  the  consequences  of  which  arc,  to  all  classes  of  suitors, 
delay,  expense,  and  corroding  vexation,  and  fTequently>  to  poor 
suitors,  temporal  ruin,  and  denial  of  justice.  What  is  the  remedy 
for  this  evil  in  the  legal  system  ?  VV  hy,  merely  to  demolish  the 
useless  and  injurious  superstructiurc  which  incumbers  the  building, 
and  afibrds  protection  and  relief  to  those  who  seek  an  asylum 
within  its  walls. 
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Lastly, — As  a  corollan^  or  conclusion  deducible  from  the  fore¬ 
going  premises,  it  follows  that  the  administrative  part  of  the 
present  law  of  England  is  productive  to  the  suitors  of  delay,  ex¬ 
cessive  exj)en8e,  vexation  of  mind,  and  frequent  injustice. 

Having  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  adminis¬ 
trative  law,  we  shall  next  hricflv  delineate  a  plan  which  would  be 
free  from  those  evils,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  fulfil  the  ends 
of  distributive  justice  in  the  civil  state,  so  far  as  the  same  depend 
on  the  agency  of  a  system  of  means. 

We  would  j)roposc  that  England  and  Wales  should  be  divided 
into  as  many  districts  as  should  be  thought  proper,  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  That  a  judge  should  be  appointed  to  act  as 
such  for  each  of  such  districts.  That  the  judge  should  hold  courts 
for  the  disposal  of  business  in  his  district,  or  in  the  various  towns 
or  ])art8  ot  his  district,  as  often  as  the  necessities  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  should  require.  If  his  district  included  only  a  large  town 
or  part  of  a  large  town,  then,  that  he  should  hold  public  courts 
daily  (with  of  course  reasonable  exceptions)  ;  if  it  include  a 
countv,  or  two  or  more  counties,  then,  that  he  should  make  a 
]>eriodical  circuit,  say  once  a  month,  through  the  various  im¬ 
portant,  central  towns  of  his  district,  and  should  there  hold  public 
courts;  allotting  his  time  to  the  disj)osal  of  business  at  the 
various  places  where  courts  sire  holdcn  according  to  the  w^ants  of 
the  inhabitants.  Let  the  judicial  tribunal  at  these  courts  consist 
of  the  judge  and  of  a  jury  of  citizens,  as  at  present.  Let  each 
court  have  its  proper  officers  and  attorneys  to  conduct  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Then,  let  the  |>erson  who  conceives  himself  to  have 
l)cen  injured  by  another,  and  w  ho  desires  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
law  to  procure  for  him  redress,  by  himself  or  his  attorney,  intikc 
out  a  plain,  business-like  statement  of  the  default  or  offence,  with 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  compensation  claimed,  (if  the 
wrong  received  be  of  a  nature  for  w  hich  comj^ensatiou  is  properly 
claimable,)  and,  lastly,  with  a  notice  at  the  bottom  summoning 
the  wrongdoer  to  appear  at  the  next  or  other  sitting  of  the  district 
court  (at  which  the  attendance  of  the  parties  w'ould  be  reasonably 
practicable),  which  w  ill  be  holden  at  a  certain  time  and  place, 
sjwifying  them,  to  answer  the  complaint  stated.  Then,  let  a 
copy  of  this  bill  of  particulars  and  notice  be  delivered  to  the 
wnmgdocr  (whom  we  w’ill  call  the  defendant),  at  a  time,  the 
interval  bctw*een  which  and  the.  sitting  of  the  court,  therein 
siwcificd,  wonld^  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  defendant  to  make 
all  due  pre|>arations  for  his  defence.  At  the  sitting  of  the  court 
sj^cified,  let  the  complainant,  his  advocate,  and  witnesses  attend, 
when  and  where,  if  the  defendant  do  not  appear  to  answ’cr  the 
charge  in  jierson  or  by  attorney,  after  proof  oi  delivery  to  him  ot 
the  juurticulars  and  notice,  let  the  complainant  enter  into  the 
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proof  of  his  complaint,  and  if  thought  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
judicial  tribunal,  let  them  awaid  a  proper  sum,  as  compensation 
Vor  the  wrong  received,  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  or  such 
other  redress  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  recpiire.  If  the  de¬ 
fendant  do  appear  at  the  sjwcified  sitting  by  himself  or  his  attorney, 
and  there  deny  the  charge,  or  admit  the  charge,  but  justify  liis 
conduct  by  the  allegation  of  some  ground  of  exculpation  which  is 
by  law  declared  sufficient,  then  let  the  case  be  tried  upon  proper 
evidence,  and  the  judicial  tribunal  deliver  their  verdict,  declaring 
the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  defendant,  and  direct  certain  con¬ 
sequential  acts  to  be  done  fulfilling  the  ends  of  redress  and 
punishment,  or  of  exculpation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
verdict.  And  lastly,  let  the  court  be  armed  with  proix?r  power  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  its  decision  in  cases  where  that  oecomes 
necessarv. 

The  foregoing  is  but  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  procedure,  the 
details  of  which,  though  a  statement  of  them  would  be  out  of 
j)lace  and  tedious  in  this  article,  might  easily  be  settled  on  sys¬ 
tematic  principles.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  plan  is 
directly  ap})licablc  only  to  that  class  of  legal  causes,  arising  from 
private  or  individual  wrongs,  called  civil,  and  not  to  that  class 
arising  from  public  wrongs,  called  criminal ;  though  its  radical 
principles  miiy  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  proceedings 
which  arc  ado])tGd  in  reference  to  the  latter. 

That  the  principles  advocated  in  the  foregoing  remarks  have 
been  gradually  gaining  ground,  even  amongst  lawyers,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  important  law  reforms 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has,  to  a 
limited  extent,  been  founded  u]K)n  them.  Great  j)rai8c  is  due 
to  the  late  chancellor.  Lord  Cottenham,  for  his  efforts  in  the 
field  of  legal  reform.  The  same  praise  is  also  merited  by  Lord 
Lvndluirst,  for  introducing  into  the  upper  house  of  parliament, 
a  hill  for  tlie  establishment  of  local  courts,  to  which  jurisdiction 
was  proposed  to  be  given  over  causes  arising  from  debt  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  20/.,  the  machinery  of  which  bill  was  nc:u*ly  identical 
with  that  of  the  foregoing  outline.  It  is  hoj)cd,  that  these'  learned 
lords  will  not  relinquish  their  laudable  underUiking;  but  that, 
with  others  of  their  noble  and  learned  com|Xiers,  as  well  as  intel¬ 
ligent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  will  proj)08e  oud 
effectuate  such  salutary  and  organic  reforms  in  the  law,  as  will 
w  ipe  away  those  deformities,  which,  uiujuestionably,  render  it  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  interests,  genius,  and  designs  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 
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The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  Thirh/-two 
Uluitratioru,  By  William  Mulready,  R.A.  London;  Van 
Voorst.  1843. 

Wk  have  been  much  gratified  by  observing  the  tendency  recently 
evinced  by  our  artists  to  seek  alliance  with  the  more  valuable  and 
permanent  productions  of  our  literature.  This  is  a  much  more  desir¬ 
able  state  of  things  than  that  which  has  been  fashionable  for  some 
years  past,  and  wiU  not  fail  to  exercise  a  healthy  influence  over  the 
public  mind.  The  lavish  expenditure  of  artisticad  skill  on  the  class  of 
annuals,  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  their 
literary  merits.  When  the  eye  has  turned  from  the  engraver  to  the 
poet,  from  the  illustration  of  the  pencil  to  that  of  the  pen,  it  has  been 
difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment. 
There  has  been  such  a  want  of  harmony,  such  a  perceptible  contrast 
between  affiucnce  and  poverty,  splendour  of  conception  and  feebleness 
of  intellect,  that  one  has  wished  the  artist  had  spurned  the  association 
in  which  he  is  made  to  appear,  and  presented  himself  to  us  without 
companion  or  co-worker.  The  case  is  very  difterent,  however,  with 
a  class  of  works  now  happily  appearing.  A  short  time  since  we  had 
before  us  an  edition  of  ‘  Thomson's  Masons'  illustrated  by  members 
of  the  Etching  Club,  of  which  we  spoke  in  terms  of  high  and  well 
merited  eulogy.  The  volume  now  on  our  table  is  illustrated  after  a 
different  order,  but  will  prove  an  equal  favourite  wdth  the  discerning 
few.  The  selection  of  ‘  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  has  been  judicious, 
for  few  w  orks  are  more  popultu*,  or  more  adapted  to  the  style  of  illus¬ 
tration  here  attempted.  The  object  aimed  at  has  been  ‘  that  character 
and  composition  may,  with  the  aid  of  drawing,  appeal  directly  to  the 
understanding  ;*  and  it  is  only  to  look  at  the  engravings  themselves  to 
perceive  in  how  happy  a  degree  this  has  been  accomplished.  Several 
of  them  are  complete  tales  in  themselves.  The  mind  of  the  artist 
communes  directly  with  that  of  the  intelligent  reader,  conveying 
impressions, of  character  and  events  as  by  instinct,  and  with  much  more 
vividness  tlian  any  letter-press  could  do.  Every  lover  of  Goldsmith 
will  seek  to  possess  himself  of  so  beautiful  a  volume,  which  admits  of 
no  comparison  with  any  of  its  predecessors. 


Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  Pidited 
^  Wm.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Editor  of  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Rom^  AntiquiUes.*  Part  I.  8vo,  pp.  128.  London :  Taylor 
and  Walton.  1843. 

1  We  owe  an  apology  to  the  learned  editor  of  this  work,  for  having  so 

long  delayeil  to  notice  his  very  valuable  ‘  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
omau  Antiquities;  of  which  we  hope  shortly  to  present  some  account 
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to  our  readers.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  long  delay  lias 
been  occasioned  by  circumstances  over  which  the  editor  of  this  journal 
had  no  control.  He  had  been  promised  a  notice  of  the  work  by  a 
scholar  in  every  way  competent  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  merits,  but 
whose  untimely  and  lamented  deatli  has  unhappily  frustrated  this  as 
well  as  many  other  more  important  j)rojects. 

Of  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Iloman  Biography  and  Mythology,’ 
we  can  only  say  at  present  that  it  promises,  in  no  respect,  to  discr^it 
its  predecessor,— of  which  the  public  have  already  testified  their  ap¬ 
probation,  in  the  way  most  pleasing  to  publishers  and  writers — by 
purchasing  it.  Assuredly  the  present  work  is  not  less  needed  than  the 
‘  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities;*  perhaps  we  might  say, 
that  it  is  needed  much  more.  That  Lempricre  should  have  enjoyed  so 
extensive  a  sale,  and  so  prolonged  a  popularity,  notwithstanding  his 
superficiality  and  inaccuracies,  cim  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  old  proverb,  that  ‘  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.* 
Considering  the  zeal  with  which  classical  literature  has  been  of  late 
years  cultivated,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  that  so 
many  of  the  valuable  and  deeply  learned  works  of  Germany  have  been 
familiar  at  least  to  our  principal  scholai’s,  that  all  the  sources  of  ancient 
history  have  been  so  sagaciously  and  accurately  investigated,  it  is  really 
disgraceful  to  literature  that  such  an  ill-digested  compilation  as  that  of 
Lempriere  should  have  been  so  long  left  in  tlie  hands  of  the  school-boy 
and  the  student.  This  evil,  we  confidently  expect,  will  now  bo 
remedied. 

The  present  work,  as  a  single  sentence  from  the  prospectus  will 
show,  is  to  take  a  very  wide  range.  ‘  The  Biographical  articles  will 
include  the  names  of  all  persons  of  any  importance  which  occur  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  AV^estern  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era,  and  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Eastern  P^mpire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453.*  The  sources  of  infonnation  also  will 
embrace  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  works  of  continental  scholar¬ 
ship.  ‘The  writings  of  modern  German  philologists,  as  Niebuhr, 
Savigny,  Bockh,  K.O.  Muller,  AVachsmutli,  Droysen,  Drumann, 
Brandis,  Ritter,  AVelcker,  Bode,  Westerman,  Lobeck,  and  others, 
as  well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  Thirlwall, 
Arnold,  and  Clinton,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the  diiliculties  con¬ 
nected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  articles  in  this  dictionary  will  be  founded  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  derived 
from  the  best  modern  authorities.  AYe  must  not  forget  another  and 
very  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  ‘  Such  of  the  articles  as  arc  suscep¬ 
tible  of  it  will  be  illustrated  by  wood-cuts  from  ancient  corns.* 

AVe  very  cordijilly  wish  the  learned  etlitor  all  success  in  his  under¬ 
taking,  and  warmly  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 
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Is  it  good,  or  is  it  Evil  f  A  short  tract  on  Slavery,  Printed  for  the 
lladies’  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Bond-street,  Binningham.  Jx)ndon; 
Word. 

A  brief,  but  excellent  publication,  well  suited  to  its  object,  and 
wortliy  of  extensive  circulation.  AVe  heartily  recommend  it  to  our 
young  jKiople,  as  fitted  to  increase  their  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  to 
render  them  more  anxious  for  its  speedy  and  universal  extinction. 


Anti-Popery ;  or  Popenj  Unreasonable,  Unscriptural,  and  Xorel.  By 
John  Uogers.  Third  edition,  revised  and  improved.  London: 
Simpkin. 

A  greatly  improved  edition  of  a  work  which  deserves  to  live.  In 
l)oint  of  matter  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  its  predecessors,  particularly 
under  the  head  of  ‘  Priestal  Absolution,’  is  purged  from  those  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  phraseology  which  gave  them  a  somewhat  repulsive  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  vended  at  a  third  of  the  price  at  which  the  first  edition 
sold.  AVe  trust  it  will  obtain  the  wide  circulation  it  merits. 


No  Ptpery,  Ihe  Cry  Examined,  8vo.  pp.  15.  Third  Edition. 

London:  John  Snow. 

An  admirable  pamphlet,  of  the  reasoning  and  spirit  of  which  it  is 
difticult  to  sjMjak  too  highly.  Clear  in  argumentation,  correct  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  fervent  in  appeal,  and  thoroughly  courteous  and  gentlcmimly 
in  its  whole  tone,  it  has  our  entire  approval  and  warmest  good  wishes. 
The  seeds  of  important  truths  are  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand 
throughout  its  pages. 


The  JVorks  of  IVilliam  Jay,  collected  and  revised  by  himself.  A^d.  \, 
London :  C.  A.  Bartlett. 

The  *  Life  of  Cornelius  Winter^  has  been  out  of  pnnt  for  some 
years,  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find,  that  prior  to  his 
cimtemplating  the  present  uniform  edition  of  his  works,  Mr.  Jay  had 
been  led  ‘  to  think  of  sending  it  to  the  pn*ss  again.*  It  is  one  of  the 
l>est  books  in  our  language,  good  for  all  classes,  but  sjMicially  useful  to 
the  rising  ministry.  In  common,  therefore,  with  many  others,  we 
have  regrctti'd  its  not  iK'ing  before  the  public  in  an  accessible  fonn, 
and  we  hail  the  present  reprint  as  an  invaluable  accession  to  our  6toc*k 
of  religious  biography.  Every  young  minister  shoidd  possess  the 
l>ook,  an<l  some  of  older  years  would  not  be  injured  by  its  attentive 
l>erusal.  Fhe  present  volume  has  two  title-pages,  and  may  therefore 
Im'.  purchased  separately,  or  as  one  of  a  uniform  series.  ‘  In  this 
edition,  the  \enerated  author  informs  us,  ‘  there  have  been  no  altera¬ 
tions,  but  the  additions  are  very  considerable.  They  consist  not  only 
of  various  notes  by  the  editor,  but  a  number  more  of  Mr.  AA^inter’s 
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letters.  ^  These  consist  of  letters  to  a  jK)or  and  pious  rustic,  to  John 
Thornton,  Esq.,  the  renowned  philanthropist,  to  several  of  his  students, 
to  some  of  his  friends,  dated  from  Georgia,  whither  he  went  with  Mr. 
AVhitefield,  and  where  he  was  engaged  to  teach  the  slave  population, 
followed  by  a  few  addresses  to  occasional  corres|)ondcnts,  arid  which 
are  interspersed  with  the  letters  of  the  old  edition,  but  marked  with 
an  asterisk. 


Diary  atid  Letters  of  Madame  DWrblay,  Edited  by  her  Niece. 

Vol.  V.  London:  Colburn. 

Having  reviewed,  at  considerable  length,  the  prior  volumes  of  this 
work,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  at  present  to  a  mere  annunciation  of 
the  one  before  us.  On  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  volume,  wc  shall 
notice  its  contents  more  at  large,  and  in  the  meantime  simply  remark 
that  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  scries,  embracing  the  period  from 
1789  to  1793  inclusive. 


Polynesia  ;  or.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Principal  Islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  including  New  Zealand ;  the  Introduction  of  Christian 
nity ;  and  the  actual  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  in  regard  to 
Civilization^  Commerce^  and  the  Arts  of  Social  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.D.  and  D.C.L.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and 
Boyd. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  volume,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  throw  light  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  civili¬ 
zation  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  It  displays  considerable 
research,  an  enlightened  estimate  of  missionary  labour,  and  a  happy 
exemption  from  the  prejudices  too  common  with  the  class  to  which 
the  author  belongs.  ‘  Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  exhibit  the  ac¬ 
tual  condition  of  society  in  Polynesia ;  the  manners  which  have  l)een 
adopted  by  the  natives  from  their  European  visitors ;  the  improvement 
of  taste  and  sentiment  among  the  higher  class ;  a  desire  for  the  con¬ 
veniences,  and  even  the  luxuries,  of  civilized  life ;  and,  above  all,  the 
disappearance  of  those  gross  indulgences  which  so  often  called  forth 
the  reprobation  of  the  religious  teacher.  A  view  is  also  given  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  relations  which  have  been  esta¬ 
blished*  in  some  of  the  Islands,  more  especially  in  those  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  group,  where  consuls  from  England,  and  from  the  United  States, 
have  for  some  time  past  resided,  under  the  protection  of  the  local 
government.’  We  thank  Dr.  Russell  both  for  the  diligence  and 
temper  with  which  he  has  execute<l  his  undertaking,  and  strongly 
recommend  his  volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  friends.  It  is  every  way 
worthy  of  its  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library^  of  which  it 
forms  the  thirty-third  volume. 
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The  Servant  of  the  Age,  A  Discourse  occasioned  hy  the  death  of  the 
Rev,  Nun  Morgan  Harry,  Minister  of  New  Broad  Street  Meeting- 
House,  By  Caleb  Morris.  London :  AVard  and  Co. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  discourse  are  so  peculiar,  as 
to  induce  us  to  depart  from  our  rule,  of  not  noticing  single  sermons. 
Mr.  Harry  was  for  many  years  a  highly- respected  minister  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  was  increasing  in  popularity  and  usefulness,  when  he 
was  cut  off,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  has  left  a 
widow  and  five  children,  almost  entirely  dependent  for  their  si^iport 
on  the  generous  kindness  of  Christian  friends.  The  profits  of  this 
sermon  are  to  be  devoted  to  their  use.  AVc  should  therefore,  on  this 
ground,  if  on  no  other,  earnestly  hope  that  its  sale  might  be  extensive. 

But  tliis  is  by  no  means  the  only  ground  of  our  hope.  Mr.  Caleb 
Morris’s  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  w  ill  not  be  disappointed 
by  tliis  discourse.  It  abounds  with  just,  solemn,  and  striking  thoughts, 
expressed  in  a  style  correct,  chaste,  and  often  beautiful.  There  is 
nothing  common-place  about  it,  its  subject,  sentiments,  or  forms ;  but 
while  it  is  thoroughly  scriptural,  it  possesses  a  freshness  and  originality, 
not  a  little  delightful  to  the  many  who  are  tired  of  the  common  run  of 
pulpit  ministrations,  and  especially  of  funeral  sermons.  Mr.  Morris  talks 
about  life,  not  death ;  the  service  of  this  world,  not  the  rewards  of  another; 
and  the  tendency  of  his  discourse  is  to  brace  and  gird  for  healthful 
and  holy  action,  and  not  to  excite  soft  and  sentimental  meditations  on 
the  grave  and  heaven.  The  text  is  Acts,  xiii.  36,  ‘  David,  after  he 
had  ser^'ed  his  own  generation,  by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep.’ 
Two  questions  are  proposed  and  answered ;  the  first  at  length ;  the 
second  briefly,  from  the  necessity  of  space — How  and  iVhy  w'e  should 
serve  our  age  ?  The  reply  to  the  former  is — AVe  must  be  first  of  all 
the  servants  of  God — w’e  must  study  the  age — wc  must  spread  our 
affections  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  age — and  w  e  must  ascer¬ 
tain  the  particular  department  of  service  to  the  age  which  is  assigned 
to  us.  The  answer  to  the  latter  embraces  the  following  thoughts : — 
Because  God  wills  it — because  the  age  has  served  us — because  this  is 
the  only  age  wc  can  serve — and  because  the  age  and  ourselves  are 
^edily  to  give  an  account  to  the  God  of  all  ages.  Then  follow'  an 
interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Harry’s  life,  and  a  just  and  discriminating 
account  of  his  mind  and  ministry.  AVe  can  most  honestly  and  heartily 
commend  the  whole  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  only  add,  that 
he  who  can  write  thus,  is  bound  to  *  serve  his  age’  by  w'riting  more. 


The  Great  Propitiation  ;  or,  Christas  Satisfaction,  and  3fan's  Justifi¬ 
cation^  by  it  uf}on  his  Faith  ;  that  is.  Belief  of,  and  Obedience  to, 
the  Gos/^l,  By  Joseph  Truman,  B.D.  Reprinted  from  the 
Second  Edition,  16  <2.  AVard’s  Library  of  Standard  Divinity. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  one  in  the  cheap  publication  of  w’hich 
lovers  of  ^und  theology  may  well  rejoice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  we  should  not  like  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  approval  of  every 
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sentiment  in  a  treatise,  published  nearly  two  centuries  since,  on  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  comprehensive  as  well  as  most  important  truths 
of  revelation.  We  are  taught  by  the  tendency  of  Christiimity  to  self¬ 
development,  not  to  be  surprised  at  linding  in  Expositions  of  an  early 
date  some  interpretations  which  are  now  obsolete.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  healthy  theologicjd  sentiments 
of  the  work  before  us.  The  great  mass  of  its  statements  would  not 
dishonour  a  divine  of  the  present  day;  while,  with  sundry  quaint¬ 
nesses  of  style  and  familiarities  of  illustration,  to  be  found  plentifully 
in  our  older  writers,  it  has  their  usual  excellence,  of  containing 
much  matter  in  a  little  space.  Many  a  modern  work  on  the  atone¬ 
ment  would  contrast  but  poorly  with  this  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  very  cheap,  as  well  as  good,  and  wc  hope  it  will  be 
read  extensively. 


Sermotis  of  the  late  Rev,  E,  Temple^  of  Rochford^  Essex,  with  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  By  his  Widow.  London:  Snow. 
1842. 

These  are  the  last  gifts  to  the  world  of  a  good  and  useful  man  who 
is  already  known  to  many  as  the  author  of  several  small  volumes  for 
religious  devotion.  The  sermons  have  been  selected  from  the  ordinary 
discourses  of  their  author  by  some  of  his  surviving  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  are  introduced  by  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  the  Kev. 
(Icorge  Clayton.  Without  being  remarkable  for  extensive  learning, 
or  any  peculiar  originality  of  thought  or  expression,  they  are  appro¬ 
priate  and  pleasing  statements  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  The 
spiritual  benefit  of  his  hearers  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
preacher  in  their  composition  and  delivery,  and  amongst  our  villages, 
families,  and  private  circles,  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  added  to  the 
short  discourses  of  Jay,  Burdcr,  and  Beddome. 


The  approaching  Downfall  of  Poperg  and  Civil  Desjwtism  in  Europe, 
^c.  By  a  Layman.  London  :  VVard.  Bristol :  l*hilp  and  Evans. 
1842. 

Without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  all  the  opinions 
advocated  in  this  little  volume,  we  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers.  It  is  a  temperate  and  well  written  treatise,  designed,  by 
exposition  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  author  supposes  that  spiritual  and  civil 
tyranny  among  the  nations  of  Europe  is  to  last  till  the  year  1 866,  when 
by  some  sudden  revolution  it  is  to  be  overthrown.  This  |)eriod  he 
fixes  on  as  the  end  of  the  1260  days  of  profdiecy.  Tliere  is  displayed 
a  considerable  amount  of  historical  and  biblical  research,  and  readers 
cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested. 
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Progressive  Questioning  Book,  comprising  Steps  /.,  IL,  and  III, ;  or, 
Questions  on  St.  Mark,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Aftostles,  intended  for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  Sunday  and  other 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  E.  T.  M.  Phillips,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Hathern, 
Leicestershire,  &c.  London  ;  Seeley  and  Burnside.  1842. 

Sunday-school  teachers  ought  not  to  need  the  use  of  a  questioning 
book  80  simple  and  full  as  this  is;  but  from  knowledge  of  the  present 
state  of  Sunday-school  teaching  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  many 
scliools  in  which  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage  as  a  guide  and 
model  to  teachers,  of  questions  which  they  themselves  ought  to  l  urnish 
to  awaken  and  inform  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  The  fourth  and  tifth 
steps  will  complete  the  series,  and  comprise  questions  on  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament. 


Leaves  from  Eusebius,  selected  from  his  celebrated  Work^  ‘  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Preparation,'  and  translated  from  the  Original  Grech,  By 
the  Rev.  llenry  Street,  M.A.  London  :  Edward  Bull.  1842. 

Amongst  the  works  in  defence  of  Christianity,  published  by  those 
familiarly  known  as  the  Fathers,  the  ‘  Evangelical  Preparation  of  Euse¬ 
bius,’  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Street  and  of  others,  deservedly  holds  a 
high  (H)sition.  In  the  selection  of  passages  for  translation  from  any 
writers,  luid  especially  from  the  Christian  Fathers,  there  is  great  scope 
for  partiality,  and  without  dishonesty  of  purpose  the  person  who 
selects  may  even  unconsciously  be  influenced  by  preconceived  opinions. 
Mr.  Street,  in  his  preface,  avows  himself  a  churchman,  a  docile  son, 
and  pupil  of  tlie  English  establishment,  tenderly  deprecating  an  appeal 
to  antiquity,  which  sliall  “  disturb  her  decisions,  contradict  their  spirit 
and  intention,  and  prepare  the  way  for  endless  innovations  of  faith  and 
practice.”  Concerning,  w^e  supj)ose,  some  of  us  Protestant  Dissenters, 
lie  more  vigorously  protests  against  “  a  spirit  of  self-sufliciency  which 
fortifies  itself  by  partial  view’s  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  pride  of  igno¬ 
rance  treats  antuiuity  w  ith  disdain.”  After  these  candid  utterances 
of  opinion  mi  the  preface,  we  observe  on  the  whole  a  wise  impartiality 
in  selection  and  translation,  and  having  no  wish  to  ‘  treat  antiquity  with 
disdain,*  we  ho|>e  these  leaves  may  be  scattered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  gatherer.  Of  the  merits  of  the  translation  w'e  are  unable  to  speak 
definitely,  not  having  an  immediate  access  to  the  original,  the  folio  of 
R.  Stephens,  reprinted  at  Pans,  a.d.  1628,  but  we  fancied  in  reading 
that  there  occasiomdly  a  freedom  and  popularity  of  translation 
which  might  interfere  wdth  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  original.  In  any 
future  edition,  it  would  be  well  also  to  distinguish  more  accurately, 
l^rhaps  by  a  change  of  type,  the  selections  from  Eusebius,  his  quota¬ 
tion  from  other  writers,  and  matter  thrown  in  to  connect  the  argument. 
On^  tlie  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work  of  Poiqihyry,  ‘  Of  the 
1  htio^phy  of  Orgies,*  which  is  often  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  this  book, 
Mr.  Stnx‘t  commits  himself  to  neither  opinion,  though,  contrary  to  Dr. 

-Anlner  and  others,  lie  would  apjiear  to  favour  the  affirmative.  I® 
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those  interested  in  the  o{)inions  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the 
manner  of  their  warfare  with  declining  Paganism,  these  leaves  will 
afford  easy  and  profitable  instruction. 


Memorials  of  the  Life^  Ministry,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev,  Theo- 
philus  I^sey,  to  which  is  added  a  Sermon,  preached  on  occasion  of 
his  Death,  By  John  Ilannali,  D.D.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

Memoir  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Vaughan,  A.R.,  Vicar  of 
Crickhowel,  Brecknockshire ;  and  Minister  of  Park  Chapel,  Chelsea. 
London:  Seeley  and  Burnside. 

We  especially  commend  Dr.  Ilaunali’s  memoir  of  the  above  excel¬ 
lent  and  useful  servant  of  Christ,  to  the  attention  of  young  ministers, 
and  students  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  growth  of  religion  in 
the  soul  is,  as  Mr.  Lessey  and  his  biograi>hers  often  remark  in  the  course 
of  tliis  volume,  the  first  element  in  ministerial  suecess,  and  when  asso¬ 
ciated  with  natural  powers  of  a  high  order,  matured  by  reading  and 
study,  cannot  fail  to  render  its  subjeets  an  eminent  blessing  to  society. 

‘  Tlie  papers  and  facts  from  wliieh  these  memorials  were  composed, 
were  collected  and  supplied  by  Mrs.  Lessey.*  The  lamented  man 
whose  history  they  exhibit,  was  beloved  and  valued  by  Christians  of 
all  denominations.  Whilst  this  book  is  sure  of  an  extensive  circulation 
amongst  Wesleyan  Methodists,  it  deserves  to  be  read  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  that  religious  body  of  which  Mr.  Lessey  was  so  useful  a 
member  and  distinguished  an  ornament. 

The  other  memoir  at  the  head  of  this  brief  notice  is  that  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  devoted  clergyman  of  the  established  church.  The  bio¬ 
grapher  appears  to  imitate  the  suavity  of  his  subject.  The  work,  we 
are  told,  was  prepared  exclusively  for  private  circulation,  and  princi¬ 
pally  consists  of  copious  extracts  from  the  letters  of  friends  of  tlio 
deceased.  It  might — very  advantageously  for  public  circulation — 
have  been  compressed  within  narrower  limits. 


Catholic  and  Evangelical  Principles  viewed  in  their  present  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Church  of  God,  in  a  scries  of  letters  to  a  Friend.  By 
Alfred  Barrett.  London:  Hamilton  and  Adams.  1843. 

Danger  and  Duty;  or,  A  Few  Words  on  the  present  State  cf  the 
Times,  and  in  behalf  of  Truth,  Righteousness,  and  Peace.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Marks,  Vicar  of  Great  Missenden,  Bucks. 
London:  Nisbet  and  Co.  1842. 

The  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London  Examined,  and  its  Unscriptural 
Tendency  set  forth.  By  one  of  the  Laity.  London:  Nisbet  and 
Co.  1842. 

These  tliree  publications  all  refer  to  the  subject  which  now  engrosses 
the  attention  of  many  Christians  of  all  classes— Pusey ism.  T^e  first 
is  by  a  stanch  Wesleyan  methodist,  who,  with  great  affection  for 
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e|iMco|Mcj,  from  whidi  he  Tcntuits  to  »S5«ft  every  revival  of  true  re- 
UgioQ  km  arisen,  strongly  reinoiistrates  against  tke  unkind  and  tyran- 
spirit  dispbred  by  the  churek  of  Oxford.  Tke  book  might  be 
eotitkd  ‘  A  PWn  Vor  Methodism.’  By  using  as  synonymous  the  tenns 
evangelical  doctrine  and  methodisim  the  author  boldly  declares  Luther 
was  a  metkodist,  and  makes  many  other  statements  equally  extrava¬ 
gant.  There  are,  perhaps,  in  the  Wesleyan  system  excellences  which 
congregational  diseenters  would  do  well  to  observe  and  imitate,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  which  would  in  no  respect  compromise  the  im^Kuiaut 
principle  of  congregational  independence.  To  all  those  interested  in 
the  singular  position  of  the  W eslcyan  body  in  regard  to 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  the  day,  we  suggest  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Barrett  s  treatise.  It  is  written  with  ability  and  learning,  and  in  a 
mild  and  Christian  temper.  As  the  book  treats  minutely  of  many  sub¬ 
jects  about  which  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  it  wiU  receive 
partial  approval  and  disapprobation ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  if  it  directs 
the  attention  of  the  numerous  body  to  which  the  author  belongs,  to 
the  topics  of  which  it  treats.  We  venture  to  express  our  conviction  that 
his  favourite  methodism,  although  a  hundred  years  old,  has  not  yet 
passed  the  critical  period  of  its  existence  as  a  system  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  treat  with  superciliousness  more  an¬ 
cient  separations  from  the  establishment.  The  reception  of  the  seed 
in  stony  places,  as  described  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  may  have  an 
analogy  in  ecclesiastical  systems  as  well  as  individual  minds,  and  time 
only  may  be  necessary  to  declare  its  a|>plication. 

Both  the  other  pamphlets  are  by  members  of  the  church  of  EMgland. 
Each  is  worthy  of  perusal.  That  of  Mr.  Marks  is  appropriate  for  ilis- 
tribution  among,  we  fear,  the  decreasing  number  of  evangelic:d  cler¬ 
gyman  still  in  the  establishment,  and  may  serve  to  awaken  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  urge  tliem  to  the  jvrformance  of  their  duty,  though  it  be 
very  difficult  for  them  to  act  with  decision  and  earnestness  while 
encumbered  with  liturgies,  creeds,  and  rubric,  which,  acconling  to  the 
admisrions  of  their  advocates,  give  an  uncertain  and  ambiguous  sound. 
The  p^iphlet  by  a  layman,  impugns,  with  a  freedom  which  priests  will 
find  difficult  to  repress,  the  conduct  of  an  individual  bishop. 


Es$tty$  in  rrfertnct  to  Socimkmismy  in  Tko  Parts.  Part  the  First. 

By  Joseph  Cottle.  London:  Longman  and  Co,  1842. 

The  titles  of  these  essays  arc,  the  Simple  Manhood  of  Christ — Christ 
the  FHnal  Judge — On  Materialism — On  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ — 
On  Ltern^  Punishments — Satan — Hell — On  the  Atonement — and  on 
the  IMvinity  of  the  Ilcdy  Spirit.  They  consist,  for  the  most  |>art,  of 
passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  these  subjects,  with  obser>'ations  on 
each  of  them.  The  author  njoices  that,  having  luissetl  the  age  of  man, 
^  has  b<^n  spared  to  express  these,  his  matureil  views  of  Socinijuiism. 
Rcapect  for  age  leads  us  to  forbear  criticism.  The  book  is  ilistin- 
guished  by  an  earnest  zeal  for  truth  and  righteousness. 
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Memoir  of  Mrj.  Geor^  CUyloo,  Uie  wife  of  the  Rer»  Ge\>r|te  OUy« 
ton,  Walworth,  Loiukm,  By  Joseph  Si^rtain,  A.H»,  of  IVinity  College*  IJuIh 
hn.  Minister  of  North  Street  Chaj^el,  Brighton, 

Mr.  Kyland'^  translation,  from  the  German,  of  the  Her,  C.  Tem'isehs  wvvrk 
on  the  l«ilie«  Writiii]^  and  IXh' trines  ivf  JusUn  Martvr,  is  ex|^'tetl  to  ap¬ 
pear  .in  the  course  of  a  months.  The  author  has  ^voured  the  translaUvr 
with  several  corrections  and  additions,  which  will  be  inciu^porated  wiUt  tlie 
translation. 

In  one  larpp  volume,  Svo,  Memoir  of  the  last  .Vrchbisln^p  of  Tnam,  the 
Hon.  and  Most  Kev.  Bower  Le  Boer  Trench,  O.U.,  and  his  Divw'eses.  By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  DWrvy  Sirr,  D.U.,  Rector  of  Kilcoleinan,  Diocese  of  Tuani. 

Early  in  Mardi  will  anpear  the  Treatise  ivf  D.  Diinlati,  *  IV  Christo  Grwce 
IcKiuenle.*  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  IVbbin,  LL.B. 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Shaks^>erian  Com^>rdance. — Ttiis  work,  which  has 
iKCupied  more  than  thirteen  years  in  pre(>aration  and  compilation,  is  imw 
being  printed,  ami  the  first  number  is  e\(>ected  to  be  ready  early  in  Mart'h, 
It  includes,  m>t  only  every  word  in  the  various  readings  of  the  old  editions, 
but  has  been  completed  to  the  present  time  by  including  the  vaiiations  which 
occur  in  the  editions  of  Charles  Knight,  l')’as,  and  Baiue  Collier. 


J^st  PHNishfti, 

Wesleyan  Missions:  their  Brogress  Stated  and  their  Claims  Enforced.  By 
Robert  Alder,  D.D. 

Introiluctory  Latin  Delectus ;  with  a  Copious  Vocabulary.  By  George 
Ferguson,  A.M. 

Sennons,  preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministry,  and  chiedy  at 
Manchester.  By  the  late  Robert  Stephens  M*.\ll,  LL.D. 

Knight's  Library  Edition  of  Shaksf>ere.  Yol.  Vll.  Histories,  Tragedies. 
Second  Edition. 

I'lie  Bii>granhical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Vol.  11. 

Sequel  to  .\ppeals  made  to  the  Government  and  Beople  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  Niger  Expedition,  before  its  dejuirture  fnnn  England  s  with  a  Let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  Lord  Stanley.  By  Robert  Jainieson,  Em^. 

Sir  Robert  Beel  and  his  Era;  being  a  Synoptical  View  of  the  Chief  Events 
and  Measures  of  his  Life  and  Times. 

Judah's  Lion.  By  Charlotte  Elixal>eth. 

Letters  and  Biography  of  Felix  Nert‘,  translated  from  the  French  of  M, 
Bost.  By  Margaret  Anne  Wyatt. 

Second  Causes ;  or,  *  Up  and  be  Doing  1*  By  Charlotte  Elisabeth. 

Sabbaths  at  Home  ;  or,  a  Help  to  their  Right  I  m  prove  men  1.  By  Henry 
March.  Thin!  Edition. 

Strictures  on  Certain  Bortions  of  Dr.  Marshall's  late  W  ork  on  the  Atone¬ 
ment.  By  an  English  Congregational  Minister. 

Ward’s  Library  of  Standard  Divinity.  Hie  Great  Bropitiation.  By  Joseph 
Truman.  B.D. 

What  is  the  power  of  the  Greek  ArUcle,  and  how  may  it  be  expressed  in 
the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament  ?  By  John  Taylor. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Missionary  to  Polynesia. 
By  Ebenezer  Prout,  of  Halstead.  Second  Thousand. 

The  Advancement  of  Religion  the  Claim  of  the  Times.  By  Andrew  Reed, 


D.D. 

Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Albert 
Barnes.  Vol.  IV.  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Poetical  Remains  of  Lucretia  Davidson ;  with  a  Biography.  By  Miss 
Sedgwick. 

The  Life  of  William  Bedell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  By  H.  J.  Monck* 


Mason,  LL.D.,  M.R.l.A. 

Lectures  on  Popery.  By  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  Curate  of  Gaddesby. 
Songs  from  the  Parsonage  ;  or,  Lyrical  Teaching.  By  a  Clergyman. 

The  Good  Samaritan ;  a  Lecture  illustrative  of  Chiistian  Benevolence.  By 
Samuel  Hulme. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubign^.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  David  D.  Scott.  Illustrated  with  Portraits.  Parts  13 — 24. 

The  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  :  the  Influence  of  British  Settlements  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  relation  to  both,  illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  Let¬ 
ters  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,*  the  *  United  Service 
Gazette,*  Ac. 

Union  without  Uniformity. — The  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Meeting  for 
Union  at  Craven  Chapel,  2nd  Jan.  1843.  Revised  by  their  authors. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton  ;  with  a  Memoir  and  Critical  Remarks 
on  his  Genius  and  Writings,  by  James  Montgomery  ;  and  120  Engravings, 
from  Drawings  by  Harvey.  2  vols. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  By  James  Backhouse. 
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